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Welch. Lades 


Four years ago the sole 
product of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company was Welch’s 
“The National Drink.” In 
the year 1920, although the 


-business on grape juice was 


larger than ever before, it 
was less than 60 per cent of 
the company’s volume. 


Beginning with Grapelade, 
the Welch line of pure fruit 
spreads has grown with 
Peachlade, Plumlade, Fruit- 
lade, Cherrilade, Currant- 
lade, Strawberilade, Ras- 
berilade and Blackberilade. 


These last three names were 
coined by trade usage, 


The family name “WetcH 
Lades” was also developed 
by wholesalers. 


Advertising is a part of 
the Welch business; not a 
tonic to be applied on occasion 
but an element of the enter- 
prise along with energy, fore- 
sight, manufacturing ability, 
salesmanship and __ business 
sagacity. Advertising Head- 
quarters has had a part in the 
development of this advertis- 
ing for the last six years. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Travel With The Crowd 


a Becta age with the crowd and win- 


ning their confidence and approval is , 


the basis of all big undertakings in merchan- 
dising as well as politics. 


Interborough Subway and Elevated lines 
in Greater New York are the highways of 
the crowd, the necessary channels of their 
activities, and Car Cards and Posters are 
their daily traveling companions. 


But the 2,900,000 daily riders of the 
Interborough are more than a mere crowd; 
they are the industrious, money-earning 
representatives of practically every prosper- 
ous household in a city of a million homes. 
Let your advertising travel with them and 
win the confidence of the world’s richest 
and most concentrated buying public. 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
New York City 





50 Union Square 
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Study Your Unit of Sale 
The Importance of Adjusting Your Unit of Sale to the New Price Levels 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


LITTLE Italian lad stood on 

a corner on Third Avenue, 
New York, one day a few months 
ago, calling, “Sweeta chock—tena 
cent de pack.” In one hand he 
held a box of bars of a cheap 
eating-chocolate and in the other 
hand he held a single bar, which 
he extended tantalizingly toward 
every passer-by. But at the end 
of nearly an hour he had sold only 
two or three bars. 

resently an idea struck him. 
Withdrawing to a doorway, he 
laid. down his box on the door- 
step and, after a moment’s hesita- 
a, broke two of the bars in 


Stepping back to the corner he 
began calling, “Sweeta chock, fiva 
cent.” Business picked up at once, 
and inside of five minutes he was 
breaking all of his ten-cent bars 
in half. In less than another hour 
his stock was sold out. 

That little Italian lad, standing 
on that East Side corner, had*dis- 
covered one of the fundamental 
principles of merchandising, a 
principle which it often takes 
high-calibre business executives 
years to learn, and which, indeed, 
some never seem to learn fully. 

The fact of immediate impor- 
tance was that he had discovered 
the effective unit of sale as applied 
to eating-chocolate on Third Av- 
enue at that hour of the day. 
Three or four blocks. west he 
might readily have sold his choco- 
late in ten-cent units, but on Third 
Avenue the five-cent unit drew the 
trade. 

But more important than the 
immediate application was the fact 
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that this shrewd little street mer- 
chant had learned the principle of 
suiting the sales unit to the sit- 
uation. 

An editorial in a recent issue 
of Printers’ Ink drew attention 
to the importance of arranging 
units to suit the buying moods of 
the public and quoting a price that 
will encourage the sale of the de- 
sired unit. Just now, when we 
are returning to a buyer’s market, 
and when many selling policies are 
being revamped and prices read- 
justed, this subject is of especial 
importance to manufacturers and 
merchandisers. 

It is entirely possible, for in- 
stance, that a careful study of the 
subject will show some manufac- 
turers that they can hold to their 
present price by increasing the 
quantity or size of their product— 
by changing the unit instead of 
the price. 

Merchants or manufacturers 
who have decided on a policy of 
quick liquidation of their stocks 
in order promptly to get their 
businesses running on the new 
price level, may discover in the 
shrewd application of a psycho- 
logical sales unit a means for ac- 
celerating selling. As an instance, 
a prominent Fifth Avenue, New 
York, retail establishment bought 
the entire overstock of a well- 
known manufacturer of women’s 
silk hosiery and was selling it last 
week in box units—three pairs for 
five dollars. Unquestionably these 
famous silk stockings would have 
sold fast at $1.65 or $1.75 a pair, 
but by establishing three pairs as 
a unit at the popular price of five 
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dollars they turned their stock very 


much more rapidly and with only.° 


about half the labor and selling 
expense. “Every woman in New 
York seemed to be in there buying 
three pairs of stockings,” said an 
observer; “and they all seemed to 
accept the idea of buying three 
pairs without the least question.” 

On the other hand, the producer 
of some article or product that 
cannot possibly decline in price 
sufficient to meet the ideas of the 
public in the present price read- 
justment may find that by bringing 
out his product in a new smaller 
package or quantity at a lower 
price unit he can achieve what 
otherwise seems impossible. 

It is the present writer’s belief 
that this matter of the unit of 
sale has never been given the at- 
tention its merchandising impor- 
tance warrants. Too many firms 
establish their sales units arbi- 
trarily, often without any particu- 
lar thought of the public’s con- 
venience. On the other hand, other 
firms cater too slavishly to the 
public’s whims, paying too little 
regard to their own profits in 
planning their sales ‘units. And 
it takes a man of very strong self- 
control not to follow his competi- 
tors, no matter at what inconve- 
nience or loss of profit, in the 
matter of the units in which his 
merchandise is offered for mar- 
keting. 

Now that we are getting rather 
a new deal all around in the busi- 
ness world, it would be very wise 
for every manufacturer to look 
carefully into this whole subject, 
to study carefully his unit of sale. 

The war has upset so many pre- 
conceived notions of what the pub- 
lic would and would not do and 
buy that it will be,worth while 
to challenge all of our old beliefs 
about what can and cannot be done 
in a merchandising way. 

One of the first things that is 
impressed upon the student of 
finance is the importance of the 
word “change.” In the financial 
world everything is in a constant 
state of flux, and the man who 
can come nearest to foreseeing 
what to-morrow or next week or 
next year will bring, profits most. 
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In the world of merchandising 
there is, perhaps, not such rapid 
change, but there is a certain 
amount of change going on in na- 
tional life and thought all the 
time, and the manufacturer or 
merchandising man who watches it 
carefully and anticipates it is the 
one who profits most. 


SMALLER UNITS PROVE GOOD SELLERS 


As an instance, in the old days 
flour was sold in barrels and 
ninety-eight-pound and _ twenty- 
four-and-one-half-pound bags. 
But with the growth of apartment 
houses in the cities, with their 
limited kitchen storage space, and 
the apartment dweller’s small con- 
sumption of flour, new units were 
required—seven-pound and_three- 
and-one-half-pound. bags. Not to 
have such units to-day would be 
to lose sales; to be the first to get 
them into the city markets prob- 
ably meant a harvest of sales. 

Indeed, by watching our national 
changes in living it is very often 
possible to see ahead some profit- 
able revision of unit. The piano 
business offers a good example, 
and interestingly enough it, too, 
concerns itself with apartment life. 
In the old days the fine piano was 
the square or the grand, and every 
fine home had its square or grand. 
But as houses became smaller and 
began to be divided into two- 
family and apartment types, the 
upright piano was developed—a 
new piano unit. But the upright 
has never been a handsome piece 
of furniture; it has been tolerated 
because of its compactness and its 
low price. 

But, again, with changing stand- 
ards in home furnishing, people 
of means began to long for an 
instrument with the grace of line, 
as well as the richness of tone, of 
the grand piano. And so another 
new piano unit was developed— 
the baby grand—and its sale has 
been large. And now-even smaller 
grands are being built as apart- 
ments are growing smaller. 

Jump to floor coverings and we 
find another example of changing 
modes of living developing a new 
and highly profitable unit of sale. 
Up to a few years ago printed 
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Our 
Conception E claim nothing inherently dif- 
\ \ f 


erent in theory about ourservice 
Of from that offered by other reputable 
advertising agencies. There is no 
Service mystery—no magic about advertising. 
We hold forth no alluring claim that 
advertising will unlock the door to 
immediate success for your product. 
We have merely built an organization 
to study and analyze problems of 
sales and service, in a thorough and 
intelligent manner, and, having done 
so, to apply correct principles of ad- 
vertising in support of the manu- 
facturer’s sales effort. 


In our ten years of corporate experience we 
have conscientiously tried to make our 
clients’ business ‘‘our business’. The more 
intimate the relations are between Adver- 
tiser and Advertising Agency, the more 
intelligent and effective will be the 
advertising. 


To know our client, to understand his prob- 

lems, to give him the benefit of our expe- 

rience, to select the right advertising media 

for his message, to make his message inter- 

esting and convincing—these epitomize our 

obligation and our service to advertiser, 
ublisher or other space owner. That has 
een and will continue to be our aim. 





This is one of a series of 15 explanatory talks 
on our organization and our facilities. The 
entire series in pamphlet.form—‘“Our Busi- 
ness and Yours”—will be mailed you on 
request. 


| THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
*s, WELL Advertising 61 Broadway-New York, 
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To iE ) CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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floor coverings were put up almost 
entirely in rolls in two-yard widths, 
to be laid all over a room like 
a carpet. There were small “stove 
rugs” in linoleum, but it remained 
for a group of men with mer- 
chandising imagination to sense 
that the passing of the old ingrain 
carpet and the almost universal 
adoption of rugs pointed the way 
to a similar change in printed floor 
coverings. And so the Congoleum 
Art Rug, in all standard rug sizes 
up to 9x12, was brought out and 
advertised widely. It was merely 
introducing a new unit in an old 
product, but it proved to be one 
the public had been waiting for, 
and the sales have been enormous. 
This company makes by-the-yard 
goods also, and, in fact, brought 
out another new unit—a three-yard 
width, which could be laid in “the 
average room in one piece, thus 
eliminating the seam—which has 
sold largely. But the big sale is in 
rug units. 


WHAT CONGOLEUM LEARNED 


Another change in unit, this 
time affecting the retailer pri- 
marily, was worked out by the 
Congoleum Company. For some 
time its rugs were shipped in rolls 
of six. These rolls the dealer had 
to open, and in order to show 
the rugs to the customer they had 
to be unrolled. All of this meant 
handling, which took the dealer’s 
clerks’ time and*also subjected the 
merchandise to more or less wear 
and damage. To overcome these 
objections the company adopted a 
new policy of packing each rug 
as a separate unit, rolling it and 
inserting it in an individual con- 
tainer resembling a giant mailing- 
tube. This change of packing unit 
made an instant hit with mer- 
chants, for they could now sell 
from samples and deliver a clean, 
fresh rug to each customer in its 
tube just as it came from the fac- 
tory. Unquestionably it has in- 
creased the sale of these rugs to. 
an extent that more than offsets 
the increased cost of packing. 

Another rather interesting case 
of the necessity for watching the 
public taste (and also trade ten- 
dencies) to anticipate the need of 
a change in unit was presented to 
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me the other day by a well-known 
book publisher. 

It seems that there has never 
been a really big market for books 
of short stories; they have some- 
times paid, but more often they 
have little more than broken even, 
if they have done even that. On 
the other hand, in recent years 
there has been a rather good sale 
on a single meritorious story made 
into a little book to sell for fifty 
cents. But that is changing; to- 
day there is in general a very poot 
market for the single-story book, 
while publishers observe a slight 
picking up of interest in the book 
of short stories. In other words, 
one-story-unit books are falling 
off and several story-unit books 
are picking up. 

In this particular case there are 
two reasons. The first is that 
the single-story book now costs 
too much to produce to sell at a 
profit for fifty cents, which is all 
the public seems willing to pay 
for that unit. The second is that 
the book-dealer has turned against 
the little book. He argues that 
it takes as much salesmanship and 
time to sell it, and as much time 
to order it, as a larger book bring- 
ing him three or four times the 
profit. This illustrates the fact 
that trade conditions sometimes 
have a deciding influence in the 
matter of sales units. 

Some months ago the statement 
was made that “helping customers 
to buy advantageously is one of 
the best forms of salesmanship.” 
Very often this is a matter of 
establishing the proper sales unit. 

For instance, when Uneeda Bis- 
cuit was brought out, the five-cent 
package was not settled on merely 
because five cents was a popular 
price and within the reach of 
everybody. The price was, of 
course, the leading consideration, 
but the company states that an- 
other important consideration was 
that the five-cent package con- 
tained about as many crackers as 
the average family could consume 
before they deteriorated. 

The matter of deterioration is 
an important one in establishing 
the unit of sale. The manufac 
turers of a certain toilet prepara- 
tion disregarded this in their effort 
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Advertising Rates 
and Values 


Recent changes in business conditions have made it 
necessary for advertisers and agents to examine 
closely the relation between rates and circulation. 


Sharp advances in advertising rates during the past 
eighteen months without proportionate increase in 
circulation, now receives greater consideration to de- 
termine actual and comparative values among pub- 
lications in their several fields. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN is one of the few 
publications which made no change in their basic 
advertising rate, and only such small advances were 
made as were justified by abnormal increase in 
production. Among publications circulating in the 
small towns it represents the best in character of cir- 
culation with the lowest rate prevailing in its field. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O fice 
W. H. McCourpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinc, Mgr. 
80 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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to raise the unit price of their 
product. They arbitrarily estab- 
lished a large tube at fifty cents 
as the unit. Ever since they have 
had considerable trouble, due to 
the preparation hardening in the 
tube before it is all used up. Many 
people have abandoned it, after a 
trial, for this reason. This com- 
pany’s competitors pack their prep- 
arations in twenty-five-cent tubes 
and do everything possible to edu- 
cate the retailer to sell two or 
three tubes at a time to a cus- 
tomer. This latter plan, of using 
a smaller unit and urging its pur- 
chase in multiples, seems the wiser 
one, for as long as the tube is 
not opened it will not deteriorate, 
and it is helping customers to buy 
advantageously. 

On the other hand, in the case 
of products that do not deteriorate 
rapidly, the large unit is generally 
the one to push, in the interest 
of the manufacturer, the merchant 
and the consumer. Vice-President 
T. J. Reynolds, of the Diamond 
Match Company, declared some 
time ago that he would, wherever 
possible, introduce a large unit 
first and put all sales effort behind 
it to get distribution and sales, his 
belief being that everybody is bet- 
ter served by so doing. 

Manufacturers with two or more 
units of a given product, finding 
themselves in a bad way as re- 
gards profits, can sometimes get 
out by throwing gll their produc- 
tion and selling energies into a 
large unit that carries a satisfac- 
tory profit. In fact, this device 
may prove of value to some manu- 
facturers in the present situation. 


SAMPLES LEADING TO LARGER SALES 


Frequently manufacturers have 
found it possible to market large 
units even of new and untried 
articles or commodities by putting 
out very small units—‘“sampling 
units”—at the same time. So gen- 
erally is the value of this idea of 
“sampling” with small units recog- 
nized that the counters of our ten- 
cent stores are filled these days 
with five- and ten-cent packages of 
otherwise expensive soaps, paints, 
toilet preparations, confections, etc. 
In such cases one unit helps an- 
other, for, trying a given paint or 
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enamel or soap if a little take-a- 
chance package introduces the 
product and leads the customer to 
purchase larger units later on ag 
further need arises. : 

The smali unit is well worth 
studying, anyway, for more ‘than 
one manufacturer of a new prod- 
uct on the verge of failure hag 
saved the day by bringing out his 
product in smaller units that peo- 
ple were willing to risk buying. 

Sometimes it is not a matter of 
risking; it is a simple matter of 
finance. If you will stroll down 
Seventh or Eighth Avenue, New 
York, or, in fact, in the less pros- 
perous sections of nearly any city, 
you will see the penny merchants 
who sell on the street corners 
breaking the packages of cigarettes 
which most of us take as a matter 
of course as the ‘smallest unit 
needed and selling them, two ciga- 
rettes for a cent, to their trade 
hour after hour in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way. They have learned 
their community’s unit, just as did 
the Italian lad on Third Avenue. 

It would be a surprise to most 
business rhen to learn the extent 
of penny selling through small 
stores and by street merchants, 
Half an hour spent at noontimé 
in a candy store near a school 
house would prove a revelation to 
many a business man. He would 
discover that a very large volume 
of business is done in one-cent 
units. In fact, so important is 
this penny trade that only those 
chocolate candies that can be sold 
by the retailer in units of one or 
two for a cent find an easy sale 
to small retailers. 

In a recent investigation of 
penny-unit merchandising a letter 
was addressed to a very large 
manufacturer of chewing-gu 
asking whether the individt 
wrapping and labeling of the sticks 
of gum in his carefully sealed five= 
cent packages was done to obtaifi 
an additional seal and an adver- 
tisement on each stick of gum) 
or whether it was a recognition of 
the importance of the single-stick 
selling unit. ‘ 

In reply this concern wrote? 
“You hit the nail on the head 
when you say that our idea if 
packing each stick separately is 
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to accommodate a_ single-stick 
trade. . . . We do not know just 
how much of our products is sold 
by the stick, but we do know that 
in some parts of the country a 
considerable portion is.” 

The last phrase of this letter 
brings up another important phase 
of the unit idea—the different re- 
quirements of different sections of 
the country. * Many products can 
be sold in large units in cold cli- 
mates, for*instance, but must be 
packed or sold in smaller units in 
warm climates. 


LOCAL CUSTOM FREQUENTLY GOVERNS 
SIZE OF UNIT 


In some sections local custom 
governs the popularity of some 
certain unit; in other cases the 
unit is governed by the distance 
. to market centers. And, of course, 
there is very liable to be a differ- 
ence between city’ and country in 
certain classes of merchandise. 
The city dweller is a hand-to- 


mouth buyer, with a tendency to 
bly in small units, whereas the 


farmer is more often a large- 
unit buyer. The manufacturer or 
his advertising manager or sales 
manager who lives in a city should 
beware in establishing his sales 
units that he does not. let city 
marketing methods and city pref- 
erences fool him; on the other 
hand, no manufacturer can afford 
to ignore the city in establishing 
sales units. 

Of late years a new unit has 
developed in the marketing of 
breakfast cereals, preserved fruits, 
cheese, crackers, tea, etc. I refer 
to the individual package served 
in hotels, restaurants and on din- 
ing-cars. Many manufacturers 
have found this a very profitable 
unit, in addition to its value as a 
means of defeating substitution 
and of getting their product to 
the customer fresh and clean. The 
individual unit costs more to pro- 
‘duce, but, on the other hand, can 
be sold at a higher price on ac- 
count of its manifest advantages. 
And the growth of this individual- 
unit idea again illustrates the im- 
portance of studying changing con- 
ditions that necessitate changing 
units. 

Jumping from one extreme— 
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selling the lowest unit possible, 
as in the case of individual pack- 
ages—to the other, selling the most 
possible to a customer, we run 
onto some very interesting habits 
of mind. For instance, very often 
the sale ofan article or a product 
can be greatly increased—some- 
times doubled or trebled or quad- 
rupled—by the simple expedient of 
pricing the article or merchandise 
in larger units, such as by the 
box or pair or dozen or case. For 
people don’t like to think and fig- 
ure when buying goods. Tell the 
average person that oranges are 
sixty cents a dozen and he or she 
will buy a dozen or a half dozen. 
Tell the same person that the same 
oranges are five cents apiece and 
he or she is very likely to buy 
two or three or four. 

And that principle runs through 
nearly all merchandising. The 
mail-order houses. have appreci- 
ated this for years, and almost in- 
variably quote prices in many lines, 
first as so much per dozen or half 
dozen or pair or set, and then 
singly. I recall a case, which was 
related some time ago in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, but which will bear repeating 
here because it so well illustrates 
the point, of a certain little flower- 
holder which had been featured in 
a mail-order catalogue for a year. 
The price was one dollar and it 
had been a pretty fair seller. The 
next season the merchandise man 
suggested that it be quoted in 
pairs, It was done, the price read- 
ing, “Pair, $2; singly, $1.” Im- 
mediately orders began to come in 
for pairs. Formerly the orders 
had nearly all been for single 
flower-holders, but more than half 
of the orders now called for pairs. 
Not satisfied with that, the firm 
decided to jack the unit up still 
higher, and the next season quoted 
the flower-vases “Set of four, $4; 
pair, $2; singly, $1.” Something 
like 20 per cent of the orders that 
season were for sets of four, and 
the “pair” orders increased pro- 
portionately over the “single” 
orders. 

Many illustrations could be cited 
of how increasing the unit has re- 
sulted in largely increased busi- 
ness, and this means might prove: 
the solution to the present mer- 
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chandising problem of more than 
one manufacturer or merchant, 
just as in the silk hosiery sale 
mentioned early in this article. 

It takes more imagination to sell 
in larger units, but generally it is 
more profitable. Some months 
ago a writer in Printers’ INK 
brought out the point very clearly 
when he said that “distribution 
is like a sieye—the smallest pebbles 
go through first.” The small pack- 
age or the small quantity is gen- 
erally the easiest to sell, and 
sometimes, as pointed out earlier, 
the small unit has been the salva- 
tion of a manufacturer; but that 
manufacturer who fails to sell the 
largest unit possible through sheer 
lack of imagination would do well 
to study the mail-order catalogues 
carefully and see how skilfully 
they go about it to raise the av- 
erage amount of their orders by 
increasing the unit of sale. 

After all is said, however, no ar- 
ticle or product is really well dis- 
tributed until people are able to get 
it in the unit they prefer. Many 
successful manufacturers owe no 
mean part of their success to an 
appreciation of this truth. Such a 
firm is Heinz, of 57 Varieties fame, 
for instance. The company makes 
it a policy to pack its products in 
several sizes—usually not less than 
three—to meet every practical de- 
mand. This makes it easier for 
them to get broad distribution and 
easier for the dealer to sell to his 
customers. 

Or, going far afield, consider 
Tarvia, the road-building and pre- 
serving material. It has come into 
such general use partly because the 
Barrett Company has been willing 
to fit the unit of sale to the com- 
munity placing the order. Tarvia 
is supplied in single barrels, in 
auto-truck spreaders, or in tank 
cars, which is quite a range of 
units. 

However, while big, established 
firms, like Heinz and Barrett, can 
and should have this broad dis- 
tribution, many a smaller business 
would go broke if it followed the 
same principle in its early days. 
It is often necessary to look first 
to profitable distribution before 
attempting general distribution. 

And it is in the interest of the 
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maintenance of profitable distri- 
bution and merchandising in these 
days of readjustment that this ar- 
ticle is written. No two businesses 
have exactly the same problem, but 
nearly all business men having to 
do with merchandising will do 
well to study the unit of sale as 
applied to their products more 
open-mindedly than they ever have 
before. 

Often this unit problem cannot 
be settled safely in a mahogany- 
furnished office: the real answer 
is often only to be found out ia 
the market where people are shop- 
ping. Too many merchandising 
decisions are made in conference 
rooms instead of on the corner 
of Third Avenue. The truly suc 
cessful merchandisers are nearly 
always the ones who get-very close 
to the people. 

And entirely aside from the im 
mediate present, unquestionably 
there are profitable new units 
awaiting to be discovered in many 
lines of business—new instances of 
baby-grand pianos and printed 
floor coverings cut up into rug 
sizes and “brief” sizes in cigars 
and thin-paper-unit editions of en- 
cyclopedias and overnight-sia 
suitcases (now itr such vogue) for 
women and ten-cent tryout pack 
ages that sell a taste or an odor 
to the masses and year’s supply 
packages of men’s handkerchiefs, 
and so on indefinitely. These are 
all merely new units developed for 
merchandising old commodities, in 
many cases to meet new conditions 
and needs. 

It would not be a bad idea for 
every manufacturer to check up 
in his field, say once a year, and 
see if his units are mecting the 
public’s requirements, or if new 
markets or increased volume 
might not be open to him by de 
veloping new units, or perhaps by 
eliminating old ones which stand 
in the way. 










Logan Agency Has Flour 
Account 


W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York, distributors and exporters 
branded flours, and operators of a fe. 
mill on Staten Island, have — 
their advertising account with T 
F, Logan, Inc. Newspapers and wale 
papers are being used. 
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Collier's, The Natrona Week 


IVES depend on the sure performance of 
ould Storage Batteries in signal system 
service of great railroads. Equally dependable 
performance in an automobile battery may 
not be as vital, but why not have it? 


Over 2000 Gould Sales and Service Stations 
can supply you with a Gould Quality Battery 
of correct replacement size for your car, made 
by the same men who build railroad: signal 
and submarine batteries. Why not have in— 
this spring? 

GOULD STORAGE BATTERY «_ 

30 EAST cand STREET 

Seon Ye Otten Peel Come 
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Gould Batteries 
and Collier’s 


| The Gould Storage > 
Battery Company 
has chosen Collier’s 
as the backbone of 
its magazine adver- 
tising campaign 
for 1921. 


Colliers 
THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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Oleomargarines 
aa Nut Butters 


In Baltimore. 


ERE is a market with 3,000 retail outlets and 
only 33% selling butter substitutes. This 
means little or no consumption among those 

served by the other 65%. 


What a BIG margin for the manufacturer who wants this 
distribution and its subsequent sales! And he CAN GET 
IT im Baltimore’s receptive market, but his product must be 
aggressively MERCHANDISED and ADVERTISED with 
an equal intensity in Baltimore’s t Associated Press news- 
papers—The NEWS, evening, daily and Sunday, and The 
AMERICAN, morning, daily and Sunday. 


These direct-and-close-to-the-people media go into almost every 
buying home in the city and suburbs of Baltimore, and their in- 
fluence is reflected by the combined strength of their circulation: 
A. B. C. figures for period ending September 30, 1920: 
City and Suburban—Daily . 137,366 
Sunday 159,221 
Total Net Cash Paid—Daily . 161,024 
. Sunday 177,502 
Week ending December 7: 
182,525 


Our survey of Oleomargarines and Nut Butters, in both animal fat and vegetable, 

contains much valuable information: Number of brands on present market, names, 

prices, distribution, sales, leaders, present demand, market possibilities, etc., etc. 
If interested, write on your business stationery for a copy. 


The Baltimore News 
and American 


Morning and Evening—Daily and Sunday 


DAN A. CARROLL . EB. ny te : 
tern resentative estern Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
New York A Wate Chicago 


Advertising Manager 





Live Topics Discussed at 
Advertisers’ Convention 


Montgomery H. Wright Heads List of Officers Elected for Ensuing Year 
at Lakewood Meeting of Association of National Advertisers 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers, meeting in the 
eleventh annual convention at 
Lakewood, N. J., on December 6, 
7 and 8, concluded a successful 
and highly practical series of meet- 
ings by the election of officers as 
follows : 

President: Mcntgomery H. 
Wright, of the John B. Stetson 
Co., Philadelphia ; vice-presidents : 
J. D. Ellsworth, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., New 
York; H. J. Winsten, of the 
H. Black Co., Cleveland, and 
R. N. Fellows, of the Addresso- 
graph Co., Chicago. 

New members added to the 
beard of directors were: George 
S. Fowler, of Colgate & Co.; 
H. K. Gilbert, of the Oliver Type- 
writer Co., and E. T. Hall, of the 
Ralston Purina Co. 

President J. C. McQuiston, in 
opening the meeting, remarked 
that 320 advertisers are now repre- 
sented in the A. N. A., and said 
in part: 

“So far, in the reconstruction, 
or, as in America we more prop- 
erly term it, the readjustment, pro- 
gramme advertising has been do- 
ing what is generally believed to 
be a tremendous work in the sta- 
bilizing of business, both national 
and local. Some may say that ad- 
vertising was not necessary follow- 
ing the war, and that our markets 
would have continued prosperous 
without advertising, on account of 
the accumulation of credit by the 
average citizen and the con- 
tinuation of work at good pay. 
However this may be, it is gen- 
erally accepted as a fact that such 
advertising as has been sufficiently 
effective to create what may 
be called a favorable and lasting 
impression will now have _ its 
Opportunity to play its part in 
Sustaining active markets when 
hesitation in buying is seen on 
every hand. 

“At the Bedford Springs meet- 


ing the programme was referred 
to as one for business. Then we 
were looking forward to condi- 
tions such as are now upon us. 
We knew it was only a matter of 
a short time till the intoxication 
of buying, and the consequent 
high-price level, would give way 
to a decline in both purchase and 
price. Sanity, conservatism and 
directness of appeal were empha- 
sized by formal addresses and in- 
formal discussions at every ses- 
sion. 

“Since the Bedford Springs 
meeting, it appears that our mar- 
kets have reached the mountain top 
and that business is now receding 
toward a normal level. What that 
normal level may be is a matter 
for conjecture. Doubtless more 
people are wrong than right as to 
how low the prices of commodi- 
ties will go, because the memory 
of man (and woman) is not so 
good that they can, with positive- 
ness, state the prices current be- 
fore the war for clothes, foods, 
autos, and practically everything 
else. Without any other level, or 
any other consideration, that is the 
level the buyer in general is wiit- 
ing for. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


SUSTAINING 


“Now, what has advertising to 
do with a situation like this? I 
answer, that is why we have met 
here. The printed words, ‘might- 
ier than the sword,’ both in edito- 
rial and in advertising appeal, can 
do much to instil common sense 
in selling and buying, and in sus- 
taining a confidence that will keep 
our markets sanely active. 

“The press can contribute might- 
ily in sustaining public confidence. 
This is no time for a pessimistic 
editorial in any American paper. 
The pessimist never won a battle 
nor a race. Neither can a gloomy 
press contribute to a constructive 
plan of business. When the edi- 
torial policy is depressed, it is time 
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for the advertiser to omit his ad- 
vertisements and to save his money. 
Certainly no advertiser can expect 
to derive benefit from his adver- 
tisements if his appeals to buy are 
offset by a dark and dismal opin- 
ion in the editorial page. 

“T believe that in the readjust- 
ment programme we are not just 
beginning. On the contrary, we 
are a long way through it, and al- 
though there may be some stony 
spots and some sandholes to pass 
over, we shall soon emerge, as we 
always have, better and wiser for 
the experience. 

“Business is not yet an exact 
science, although it is more nearly 
so to-day than ever before. 

“Within a period of five years, 
production and prices ascended to 
heights hitherto unknown. Dur- 
ing this time, despite pessimistic 
predictions, American industry met 
and conquered every obstacle. In 
meeting these difficulties, advertis- 
ing has played a most important 
part. 

“Now, another problem—a big 
one, I grant you—has arisen. It 
is to safeguard business in a de- 
clining market. In this declining 
market, if buyer and seller will 
keep their heads, it should be pos- 
sible for us to return to normal 
conditions gradually and with 
safety, and avoid that sudden drop 
that shatters industry, labor and 
investments. I believe that we can 
do this. I believVe we will. But 
here again advertising will have its 
opportunity. 

“An important feature of this 
year’s work is the recent employ- 
ment of a Washington representa- 
tive. There has for a long time 
appeared to be a need for an able 
representative of the A. N. A. at 
the national capital to keep in 
touch with legislation affecting ad- 
vertising and also postal affairs, 
which so vitally touch advertising 
in almost every form. We have 
been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Eugene C. Brokmeyer to 
represent us in this work. 

“Another important thing which 
has been emphasized from time to 
time by the chair is that the value 
of the A. N. A. membership should 
be known to the executives of 
your companies. “I am satisfied 
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every representative here assem- 
bled recognizes the worth of the 
A. N. A. But you are likely to 
accept as the administrator of the 
advertising affairs of your com- 
pany all the benefits and fail to 
acquaint your president, treasurer 
and other officers who should 
know of the service that is ever 
available for you. Were it not 
for the A. N. A., the accumula- 
tion of valuable data and expe 
riences that have come, through 
years of work, to the headquar- 
ters office would not be available, 

“Note that the average of in- 
dividual data services rendered 
monthly this year has been over 
2,500. This is five times as great 
as last year.” 


APPROACHING A NORMAL LEVEL 


The first speaker was Archer 
Wall Douglas, vice-president of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis. Mr. Douglas thought 
that the downward tendency of 
prices would continue for some 
months, but that there would be 
ups and downs, with a tendency 
generally downward. It could not 
be said that there was -any level 
of prices, but in, the future there 
are not likely to be such sha 
and violent changes. We wow 
gradually get back to what was re 
garded as normal. 

One of the saving factors in the 
United States is its marvelous pro- 
ductive capacity, and this applies 
especially to the agricultural field. 
One of the finest things in the 
United States is the fact that the 
farmer is constantly on the job. 
He does not take time off or play 
golf Saturday afternoons, and he 
has this year produced one of the 
greatest crops in the history of 
the country. With the commoi 
sense that characterizes the cot 
try in general and the great pro 
ductive capacity of the countfy, 
conditions must necessarily become 
more stable and get on a soundé 
basis. They will not be so fitfal 
or feverish, and we will have 
something more like real busines 
before very long. Dealers ar 
keeping their feet on the gro 
but they are not forgetting to look 
at the stars. 

The meeting then took up th 
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subject of “Facts vs. Guesswork 
in Marketing.” Several member- 
ship representatives made intro- 
ductory speeches and discussion 
followed. 

One of the noteworthy charac- 
teristics of the meeting was the 
evidence of the viewpoint of the 
advertising man of to-day. He is 
not out to gather advertising facts 
merely, but to serve the people 
who are his custorhers or prospec- 
tive customers. All the material 
that was placed before the mem- 
bers of the Association was essen- 
tially of a “brass-tack” character. 
There was no speculation; the 
meeting kept to exact facts. 

In the afternoon the meeting was 
addressed by the A. N. A.’s 
Washington representative, Eugene 
Brokmeyer, and after he had 
spoken, “How a Modern Ad- 
vertising Agency Can Prevent 
Guesswork” was presented and dis- 
cussed. One of the things brought 
out was that research work does 
not mean that changes become 
necessary. Facts may establish 
that the old policy is the best pol- 


icy. The attitude of the modern 
advertising agent is toward get- 
ting the facts and then going ahead 


in the interests of his client. 
Again, the objective point of view 
was apparent. It is the consumer 
who has the say. It is the con- 
sumer who can tell how to sell the 
merchandise, and it is to the con- 
sumer that inquiries should be di- 
rected in order to arrive at facts. 
Research is simply market study, 
and a sample may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the whole. A firm 
must know its market. It can get 
along without certain personnel or 
without certain organization, but 
no business can go along twenty- 
four hours without its market. 

The subject of “Using Salesmen 
to Get Facts” brought out not only 
a great deal of information as to 
the facts that are gathered by 
salesmen, but also as to the use of 
salesmen who sell, or salesmen 
who visit distribution outlets for 
the purposes of getting informa- 
tion. Exhibits were used through- 
out these talks. 

In the latter part of the after- 
noon the general meeting divided 
into five groups according to the 
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interest of each member. The 
groups were: Dealer and Jobber 
Problems; Direct Advertising and 
House Organs; Advertising Agen- 
cy Service; Advertising Depart- 
ment Management; and Salesman 
Matters. 

In the evening there was an in- 
dustrial films display. Among the 
companies represented were the 
following : 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co., United States Mail Steam- 
ship Co., Chas. Chipman’s Sons 
Co., Western Electric Co., Dort 
Motor Car Co. and Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. 


SAVING $3,000,000 


On Tuesday the programme was 
opened by J. D. Ellsworth, adver- 
tising manager of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. In 
speaking on “How We Saved 
$3,000,000 by Getting Facts,” he 
told of the extreme difficulties 
under which the telephone com- 
panies were compelled to operate 
because of entire lack of new 
equipment owing to the United 
State Government taking all tele- 
phone equipment for war purposes. 
Matters are rapidly mending, and 
a very large investment has been 
guarded in regard to development 
because of facts obtained by the 
advertising department being pre- 
sented to the public. 

O. A. Brock, advertising man- 
ager, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
showed a deeply interesting series 
of slides recording the progress 
and results of advertising and 
sales work in the farm field, start- 
ing with one State and extend- 
ing ultimately to fourteen States. 
This subject elicited many ques- 
tions and much discussion. 

“Determining the Buying Ca- 
pacity,” by W. W. Wheeler, vice- 
president, the Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
dealt with results obtained by use 
of the questionnaire; and this talk 
brought out many experiences for 
and against the questionnaire. 

S. Roland Hall, as an ex- 
A. N. A. representative, received 
a great welcome from the meet- 
ing. He talked on “Getting Facts 
to the Retail Sales Force,” and 
the objective quality of the mod- 
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‘ern advertising man’s mentality 
was evidenced by the questions 
and comments and recital from 
actual experiences. 

“How to Make Up Real Mail- 
ing Lists and How to Keep Them 
Real,” by C. P. Ufford, of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., was one of the 
finest of the “brass-tack” talks. He 
especially spoke against bothering 
the regular salesman with ques- 
tions, since his business is to sell 
rather than to collect information. 
Mr. Ufford said some _ very 
straight-from-the-shoulder things 
also about getting mailing lists. 
The discussion that followed was 
one of the most informative dur- 
ing the meeting, and this subject 
will receive the closest kind of 
attention by the association head- 
quarters office. 

A talk by Paul Bruce Findley, 
of The Fairbanks Company, on 
“Putting Over the Fairbanks 
Q. K. Idea,” dealt with an idea 
behind institutional selling. 

Frank B. Fairbanks, advertising 
manager, Duff Mfg. Co., talked 
on “Neglected Fields and Branch 
Office Quotas—Analysis of Sales 
and Distribution.” The talk was 
well received, because it was per- 
tinent and opportune, in view of 
the present need for intensive 
sales. 

When a complete selling and 
advertising campaign was shown 
and explained by H. J. Winsten, 
sales and advertising manager, 
The H. Black Co., the attention 
and interest, if possible, were in- 
tensified. Each step was closely 
followed, and the subject, “The 
Tie-up All Along the Line,” 
brought out many facts that will 
be used by many of the men as 
guide marks during the coming 
year. 


BANKER SPEAKS ON GOOD-WILL 


In having Addison L. Winship, 
vice-president, the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, speak on 
“The Asset of Good-Will in Na- 
tional Business,” a vital matter 
was dealt with. Mr. Winship par- 
ticularly pointed out that modern 
banks often ask a _ prospective 
borrower: “Is your product na- 
tionally advertised?” 
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“The banker, more than any other 
man associated with business, is 
dependent upon good-will for his 
success,” he said. “The bank's 
most valuable asset is the conf- 
dence of the public in its officers 
and in its integrity. Such conf- 
dence is the direct product of 
good-will. While it is in the suc- 
cessful operation of their institu 
tions that bankers seek largely to 
develop good-will, almost without 
exception we will find that the 
modern banker appreciates the 
value of publicity as an aid to 
attaining public confidence and 
esteem. So thoroughly, in fact, 
does the modern banker under- 
stand the importance of advertis- 
ing that the query is often made 
by the credit man of the bank to 
a prospective borrower: ‘Is your 
product one that is nationally ad- 
vertised, and if-so in what way? 
They recognize the permanence 
and solid value that is behind the 
majority of nationally advertised 
products. 

“Good-will may be built, as in 
the case of the manufacturer, upon 
the quality of a particular prod- 
uct. The banker, however, must 
depend wholly upon the scope and 
quality of service, as that is what 
he seeks to sell to the business 
world. His problem is far more 
acute than that of the merchant 
or manufacturer who has a tan- 
gible commodity to market.” 

The third day’s sessions opened 
with a talk by H. C. Bursley, of 
the Murphy Varnish Company, on 
the subject of “How We Use the 
Four-Page Letterhead,” the pur- 
pose of the four-page letterhead 
being to secure with an ordinary 
communication an acceptable and 
convenient degree of advertising 
of the firm’s products or service. 

Mr. Bursley was followed by 
E. T. Hall, of the Ralston Purina 
Company, who told of <n inter 
esting experience of his compafy 
in connection with “Developing 4 
Sales Convention Play,” the play 
being developed during the cours 
of the sales convention. 

I. J. Shulsinger,- National Metal 
Molding Co., talked on. “Pinch 
Hitting Advertising,” and G, B 

(Continued on page 25) 
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City : Sex ¥ Separate 
Population | $ 8 Dwellings 
1,823,779 Vein A 390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


is the third largest market in the 


United States 
for Automobiles 


Philadelphia’s Auto Show opens in the 
Commercial Museum on Saturday, January 
15th. 

Reservations for space during Auto Show 
Week are being made now. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


N: Net paid average circulation for the 
In six months ending October 1, 1920, as per 
Philadel : 
ladeipnia U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a 
nearly everybody day. 
Be, “I. the The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond 
Bul letin the highest point ever attained by a daily news- 


paper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 
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The Cleveland Press 


How Cleveland Advertisers 
Buy Newspaper Space 


URING November local merchants used 
2,635,360 lines of advertising in the three 
English daily newspapers. 
The apportioning of this volume is an expression of 
the relative value of each paper to Cleveland adver 
tisers’ merchandising plans. 


Out of this total of 2,635,360 lines 


The Cleveland Press 


carried for local merchants 42.4%— 
1,117,718 Lines 


—almost the volume of the other dailies combined. 
This is not unusual, but is typical of every other 
month in the year. 

THE CLEVELAND PRESS not only leads the 
daily field by many thousands in total circulation 
volume, but it has more home-delivered, home-read 
circulation than all other Cleveland dailies COM- 
BINED. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS is First in Daily 








Circulation and Advertising Volume. 
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used READERS of Scripps Newspapers have faith in 

three news, editorials and advertising. All must con- 

form to the highest standards of honesty—advertis- 

ing as well as news and comment. Scripps News- 

papers have an intensely loyal; fervent, earnest 

dver§ reader-following in nearly one million American 
homes. 


‘on of 


The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Porland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
‘ Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
bined, Denver Express ; Seattle Star 
other Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 
ds the Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


lation ‘ 
«i Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 





Daily Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office: Mansripce Bipo. Chicago Office: Ist Natt. Banx Bupa. 
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November Advertising in Chicago 
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The dominance of The Daily Ne 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
November, 1920: 


advertising for the month of 


Churches - - 
6,795. lines. 


The Daily News, 6, 
Next highest score, 2,173 lines. 


Clothing - - 
The Daily News, 
Next highest score, 


293,014 lines. 
238,805 lines. 


Sf ee THE DAILY NEWS 


THE 


ws in the six-day field is 





FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


var FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


ower see= BURST! 


ent Stores -- ~~ ™ 
The Daily News, 499,993 lines. 
Next highest score, 407,665 lines. 
6 days against 7 
Out of the Loop Stores - - THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 52,507 lines. 
Next highest score, 23,308 lines. 
6 days against 7 
Foodstuffs - sug me @ are TEE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 59,576 lines. )! 
Next highest score, 40,066 lines. 
6 days against 6 
Furniture --~- ~*~" . « « THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 56,126 lines. . é 
Next highest score, 30,127 lines. ~ 
6 days against 6 
Household Utilities - - - - THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 14,649 lines. }! 
Next highest score, 8,737 lines. 
6 days against 7 
Jewelers oes & ke ee he: DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 18,073 lines. - 
Next highest score, 16,119 lines . 
6 days against 6 
Real Estate----"" "~~ THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 9,343 lines. e 
Next highest score, 8,067 lines. ’ ; 
6 days against 7 
a gy apart ocr es DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 23,092 lines. e 
Next highest score, 21,984 lines. “ 
6 days against 7 
Total Display Advertising THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 1,368,481 lines. M 
Next highest score, 988,108 lines. f 
6 days against 6 
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THE DA 


FIRST in Chicago 


Record Co., an indepen 
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Sharpe, of the Cleveland Tractor 
Co., on “Hooking the P. P.” Mr. 
Sharpe discussed various methods 
of reaching the prospect and par- 
ticularly on methods of shortening 
the distance between the time of 
the receipt of the inquiry and the 
making of the sale. Such meth- 
ods have actually led to this time 
being limited to forty-eight hours 
in the making of sales worth many 
thousands of dollars. 

Before and during the meeting, 
questions on various phases of 
advertising and selling work were 
sent in by membership representa- 
tives, these questions bearing upon 
individual or company problems. 
All the questions were passed over 
to Montgomery H. Wright, of the 
John B. Stetson Company, chair- 
man of the Consultation: Commit- 
tee, and by him divided among 
members of his committee. Each 
question was handled by one com- 
mitteeman, and the information 
called for given in the general 
meeting. The Consultation Com- 
mittee is made up of men who 
have had years of experience in 
the marketing of goods and is so 
constituted as to provide al! varie- 
ties of experience. 


SECRETARY SULLIVAN’S REPORT 


Before the election of officers 
and directors was proceeded with, 
the secretary-treasurer, John Sul- 
livan, presented his report for the 
year. Mr. Sullivan referred to the 
increase of thirty in the member- 
ship during the year, the total 
number now standing at 320. He 
spoke of the invariably expressed 
appreciation of the services and 
influence of the association by 
sellers of advertising space, ma- 
terial and service. Sellers con- 
stantly take advantage of the 
opportunity to get the facts con- 
cerning their publications or prop- 
ositions placed in an _ unbiased 
manner before the membership 
and to have their publications and 
propositions interpreted on a fact 
basis pertinent to the businesses 
left for the un- 
prejudiced judgment of those con- 
cerns. The appreciation of these 
sellers has also invariably been 
expressed because of the fair and 
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just and impersonal way in which 
facts have been sought and pre- 
sented to the membership. 

Reference was made to the 
great extent to which the pro- 
moters of business propositions 
seek advice and guidance before 
taking steps to market their prop- 
ositions to the national advertisers 
within the association. It is com- 
mon practice for the members to 
refer such promoters to A. N. A. 
headquarters and to ask at the 
same time that a report be sent 
to them. This means that A. N. A. 
concerns are regarding the asso- 
ciation as their A. N. A. depart- 
ment, and they are thereby sav- 
ing many thousands of dollars in 
personnel salaries alone, work 
being done at headquarters for 
the entire membership that would 
necessitate the employment of 
extra men by every membership 
concern. 

Figures were given concerning 
the individual service. This ser- 
vice is recorded in data units, a 
data unit being information on 
one subject sent forward at one 
time, and a unit may consist of 
cne to fifty or more sheets of in- 
formation on a particular subject 
on which such information is re- 
quired by a member. These data 
services are individual and sepa- 
rate and do not include any gen- 
eral bulletins or communications. 
The number of the data services 
rendered to the membership dur- 
ing the year was 29,478, and the 
total number of members served 
in rendering these services was 
11,216. The average number of 
such data services received by each 
membership company ‘during the 
year was ninety-eight. 

The secretary gave instances of 
protective and promotive work, 
and showed that every time a 
seller of space, material and ser- 
vice comes to the office for ad- 
vice and guidance, the office initi- 
ates or establishes standards in 
each class of seller. 

The international relations of 
the association are already large 
and are growing. The office has 
become a kind of port of call 
for visiting foreigners represent- 
ing advertising interests. 
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_ During the past year, the asso- 
ciation has established a working 
arrangement with the Trade- 
Marks, Patents and Designs Fed- 
eration, Limited, of Great Britain. 
The purpose of this arrangement 
is to enable the Federation and 
the A. N. A. to keep informed on 
all trade-mark legislation respec- 
tively in Great Britain and the 
United States, 

In presenting a financial re- 
port, Mr. Sullivan brought out the 
fact that the entire work of the 
association during the past year 
had been accomplished on an ex- 
penditure of about $61,600. The 
one thing that is being kept in 
mind all through has been that 
the A. N. A. organization is a 
service organization, and that, 
therefore, the consideration of 
personnel salaries is of supreme 
importance. Salaries constitute 
about two-thirds of the total cost 
of operation, and amount to three 
and one-quarter times what they 
did in 1916, the staff in the 
meantime having been more than 
doubled and the cost of living 
very considerably increased. 





The new president of the Asso- 
ciation is publicity director of the 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, 
which post he has occupied since 
1911. Born in Philadelphia in 
1880, he was with the North 
American of that city from 1898 
to 1901. He left this paper to go 
with the advertising agency of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, where he 
served for ten years. During the 
war he was Director of Public 
Information of the U. S.. Food 
Administration for Pennsylvania. 
He is a director of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce and 
is well known in the advertising 
world. 

Philadelphia is thus the home of 
the presidents of the two great 
advertising associations of the na- 
tion, Rowe Stewart being head of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. It is a coincidence 
that he and Mr. Wright started 
their business careers together 
twenty-two years ago under the 
direction of M. F. Hanson. 
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Patterson and Hammesfahr 
Join Hearst Organization 


Elimore C. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed associate business manager of 
Cosmopolitan. He will devote himself 
to publishing and advertising matters, 
largely in western territory, with 
offices, for the present, in Chicago. Mr. 
Patterson was formerly general man- 
ager of Collier’s and is, at present, pres- 
ident of The Warner-Patterson Com- 
any, Chicago, maker of headlight 
enses. He will retain his interests in 
this company and will also hold the 
position of president. 

James T. Aubrey will continue as 
western advertising manager of Cosmo- 
ena and will co-operate with Mr. 
atterson in the western territory. 

A. G. Hammesfahr has been ap- 
pointed to the executive board of the 
International Magazine Company. Mr. 
Hammesfahr was also formerly general 
manager of Collier's and has lately 
been vice-president of The Martin V. 
Kelley Company at New York. The 
executive board of the International 

gazine Company is composed of the 
business managers of Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Hearst’s, Har- 
per’s Bazar, Motor and Motor Boating. 
Mr. Hammesfahr will be a member of 
this board. 

Painters’ Inx+of May 17, 1917, had 
this to say of Mr. Patterson’s connec- 
tion with the lens manufacturing com- 
pany, which was known, rior to his 
association with it, as the Warner Lenz 
Company: 

“Several years ago the Warner Lenz 
Company put a lens on the market for 
eliminating the glare” of automobile 
headlights. Sales were made through 
a few jobbers and what business could 
be developed through direct mail. After 
three years of slow process the best the 
company could show was a sale of sev- 
eral thousand mage of lenses a year. 

“That was the situation until about a 
rome ago when an advertising man—E. 

Patterson, formerly vice-president of 
Collier's Weekly—became interested in 
the automobile field, saw advertising 
possibilities in the lens, bought an in- 
terest in the concern and prepared to 
develop the business. 

“To begin with Mr. Patterson knew 
advertising. He was absolutely sold on 
it to develop sales and reduce selling 
cost. Instead of starting a back-break- 
ing sales campaign on small dealers he 
opened a curtain fire of large space ad- 
vertising in advance to prepare the field, 
and reduce future selling resistance. 

“About three months after the start 
of the campaign the company found 
itself swamped with mail orders. From 
this business dealer and jobber dis- 
tribution was gradually rounded out.” 

Mr. Patterson in the first nine months 
with the company invested $106,000 in 
advertising. Sales in the same period 
jumped from an annual sale of several 
thousand pairs to 350,000 pairs in nine 
months. Sales in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1917, alone exceeded 45,000 pairs. 
The next year the company invest 
over $200,000 in advertising. 
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Made Advertising Head of 
Consolidated Cleve- 
land Banks 


C. H. Handerson has been appointed 
advertising manager, effective January 
1, of The Union Trust Co., just formed 
by the merger of four Cleveland banks 
—Citizens Savings & Trust Co., First 
National, Union Commerce National, 
and First Trust & Savings Co. 

For five years Mr. Handerson has 
been advertising manager of The Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co., and prior to that 
was with the Fuller & Smith agency. 
He is a member of the faculty of the 
Western Reserve University Extension 
Course in Advertising, and is a direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. 








Grafton B. Perkins with Inner 
Circle Corporation 


Grafton B. Perkins, who was recently 
advertising director of Wm. R. Warner 
& Co., Richard Hudnut and the Bauer 
Chemical Company at New York, has 

made advertising director of the 
Inner Circle Corporation, which was 
recently formed at New York. Mr. 
Perkins has been promotion manager 
of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., and ad- 
vertising manager of the Resinol Chem- 
ical Company, Baltimore. 

Mortimer Lowell, recently with Hoyt’s 
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Service, Inc., and formerly with the 
Harry Porter Co., Inc., ig associated 
with Mr. Perkins in the advertising 
work of this company. 


New Accounts with Lord & 
Thomas 


The advertising account of the G. T. 
Polk Company, Miami, Fla., and Mound 
City, Ill., is being handled by Lord & 

omas, Chicago. This company manu- 
ave “Polk's Juice of Grapefruit.” 

opy is now appearing in newspapers. 

The rd & Thomas agency . also 
handling the accounts of the Johnson 
Motor heel Co., South Bend, Ind., 
maker of the “Johnson” motor bike, 
and the Oneida Motor Truck Company, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


L. C. Rogers, Chairman of 
Taxation Committee 


Luther C. Rogers, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Rogers & Hall 
Company, Chicago printer, has been 
appointed chairman of the Federal 
Taxation Committee of the [IIlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. 








The Auto Wheel Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., manufacturer of automobile 
wheels, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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New Members of Business 


Papers’ Committees 


M. C. Robbins, president of The Gas 
Age, New York, and head of The As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., has made 
the following appointments to standing 
committees of The Associated Business 
Papers: 

ommittee on Agency Relations: 
Harry Tipper, Automotive Industries, 
New York, chairman; R. Marshall, Con- 
crete, Detroit; Warren G. Platt, Na- 
ti Petroleum News, Cleveland; J. 
Malcolm Muir, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
New York; Roger W. Allen, Allen- 
Nugent Co., New York. 

rade Practices Committee: E. E. 
Haight,. Motor Age, Chicago, chairman; 
F. i. Feiker, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
New York; Allen W. Clark, American 
Paint Journal Co., St. Louis; L. B. 
Sherman, Simmons-Boardman Co., Chi- 
cago; E. B. Terhune, Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, Boston. 

Postal Committee: A. C, Pearson, 
Dry Goods Economist, New York, chair- 
man; Arthur J. Baldwin, McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York; E. R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago; V. 
H. Powers, Manufacturers Record, Bal- 
timore; Truman S. Morgan, Architec- 
tural Record, New York. 

Auditing Committee: J. N. Nind, Jr., 
Furniture Record, Grand Rapids, chair- 
man; H. H. Rosenberg, Brick & Clay 
Record, Chicago; A. I. Boreman, Mer- 
chants Sunes Pee Inc., Des Moines. 

Advisory Committee: H. G. Lord, 
Textile World Journal, Boston, chair- 
man; H. M. Swetland, United Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation, New York; Arthur 
. Baldwin, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc.. New 
fork; E. A. Simmons, Simmons-Board- 
man Co., New York; John H. Penton, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; J. 
Newton Nind, Sr., Furniture Record, 
Grand Rapids; R. C. Jacobsen, Hide & 
Leather, Chicago; John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York; E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, Chi- 
cago; Col. J. B. Maclean, Maclean Rub- 
lishing Co., Torento. { 

Co-operation with The Association of 
National Advertisers: Charles D. Spald- 
ing, Oil Trade Journal, New York; 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary, The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc, New 

ork. 

National Councillor, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S. A.: F. J. Frank, Iron 
Age. New York. 

Committee on the Sale of Govern- 
ment Surplus Property: Earl B. Hill, 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, 
chairman; A. C. Backert, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland; Henry Lee, 
Simmons- Boardman Publishing Co., 
New York; George H. Griffiths, Hard- 
ware Age. New York; Harry_ Taylor, 
Dry Goods Economist. New York; E. 
H. Ahrens, Factory, Chicago. 





At the annual meeting of the Boise, 
Idaho, Ad Club, Edward G. Rosenheim 
was elected president; C. Fiester, 
vice-president, and H. V. Cate, sec- 
retary. 
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To Sell; Tell the Price 
MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Atianta, Ga., Dec. 7, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


No hard-and-fast rule can be made 
regarding advertising the price as well 
as the product. I believe that, where 
it is possible, it is desirable; but in 
some cases because of a certain produc- 
tion, distribution or other problem the 
price cannot be advertised. 

There are advertisers who believe that 
price, where it is high, should not be 
advertised, as often a prospect will 
put himself in a position where a 
salesman can sell him but would not 
do so if the prospect knew the price 
before making an _ inquiry. While 
this may be true in a number of in- 
stances, I believe that there are just 
as many, or more, instances where no 
mention of price is made that the sale 
is lost because the prospect imagines 
that the price is much higher than it 
actually is and hence he makes no in- 


quiry. 
Where it is possible to advertise 
price, the time to do it is now. Pres- 
ent times require intensive selling. 
What more intensive advertising than 
that done by the mail-order houses? 
Years of experience have taught them 
all that price should be part of the ad- 
vertisement. 

Institutional, prestige or publicity ad- 
vertising may be correct under certain 
conditions, but I doubt if those condi- 
tions exist with many advertisers to the 
extent that they existed a year or so 
ago. Selling copy is what advertisers 
wani to-day. If you are trying to sell, 
one of the things that the prospect 
wants to know is the price. 

St. Etmo Massenca.e, 
President. 


With Diamond Chain and 
Manufacturing Company 


Carl K, Hart, until recently an ad 
vertising field. representative of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has become assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Diamond Chain and Manu- 
factvring Company, Indianapolis. Prior 
to three years’ service in the army Mr. 
Hart was in the advertising department 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, New 
York. 


National Newspaper Campaign 
for Royal Easy Chairs 


The Peck Advertising Agency, New 
York, is now handling the advertising 
of the Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, 
Mich., manufacturer of the “Royal 
Easy Chairs.” A national newspaper 
campaign will be conducted. Trade pa- 
pers will also be used. 


Harry L. Brown, editor and manager 
of the St. Augustine Evening Record, 
St. Augustine, Fla., has purchased the 
Lakeland, Fla., Evening Telegram. 
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Franklin Was Right 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 





Benjamin Franklin writing 
from Paris to his nephew in 
Philadelphia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time have come 
to believe it is a very decent 
warrant of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a quarter 
of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is now in its thirty- 
fifth year of continuously serv- 
ing faithfully the best reading 
needs of the American home 
as seen and charted by its 
founder, F. M. Lupton. 


Thirty-five years is not a great 
age when compared with the 
pyramids but it is, as Franklin 
said—‘‘a very decent warrant 
of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
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Wealth 











(THE SOUTH) (ENTIRE U. S.) 


This year the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency submitted to Congress a report 
which should be of great interest to 
every manufacturer and space buyer. In 
it he recounted the results of a careful 
investigation of the banking resources 
of the country. 


This is the first report of the kind that 
has been made in twenty years. Great 
advances were, of course, expected, but 
the astounding increase in wealth all 
over the country, and especially in the 
Southern States, was a surprise even to 
the most sanguine. 


The record for the whole country was 
one to be proud of—in the twenty 
years which elapsed between the two 
reports the entire country showed a 
382% increase in resources. 

A remarkable record, but even that 


large gain is dwarfed when the total 
piled up by the Southern States is taken 
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into consideration. The thirteen states 
comprising the true South have in the 
last twenty years increased their re- 
sources over 1,400 per cent. 


Another startling fact is revealed by the 
Comptroller’s report, namely, that while there 
are nine states among the thirteen Southern 
States that can show a gain of over 1,000 per 
cent., there are but seven states in the entire 
United States outside of the South which can 
show a corresponding gain. 


There are approximately 4,271,800 bank de- 
positors in the South who are responsible for 
these totals. 


No other figures can possibly prove more than 
do these the fact that the South, because of 
its prosperity, is a logical market for your 
product—a market that can be reached most 
effectively and most economically through the 
newspapers of the South. 

















For any information on the Southern market 
write 

SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











samara , eed 
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Try itout in Representative Milwaukee 





Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 


A New Market Survey 


Essential facts on tobacco in the 
Milwaukee market are now obtain 
able.’ 


Have cigars, cigarettes or tobacco the 
biggest volume of sales? What brands 
of each have the fastest turnover? Are 
the popular brands the best sellers? 
Are dealers pushing certain brands! 
Do Milwaukee men change brands 
frequently? Does price affect their 
purchases? What type of manufac 
turer’s advertising creates greatef 
demand for cigars, cigarettes and 


tobacco? 


The market survey on tobacco con 
piled by The Journal covers many 
important sales angles in detail. It 
*has been prepared after thorough 
dealer and consumer investigations, 


Advertising agencies and manufae 
turers can use this complete informa 
tion to excellent advantage. 


Write today—be sure of securing yout 
copy. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Expects Recovery in Two Months 


Noted Banker Analyzes Outlook for General Business and Also Securities 


By James Brown 
Of Brown Brothers & Company, International Bankers in New York 


aad the history of the last 
thirty years and you will find 
that whenever commodity prices 
move in one direction, quotations 
for fixed-rate securities move in 
the other direction; and while the 
movement in securities does not 
begin immediately a fall in com- 
modity prices sets in, it invariably 
follows after the transition stage 
has had its effect upon the money 
market and upon the minds of 
investors. This basic principle 
should be kept prominently in 
mind at this time. : 

We have had tremendous infla- 
tion of prices all around, due to 
causes now well understood, and 
the present liquidation in com- 
modity and produce markets is 
the logical consequence. To my 
mind, the fall in commodity, mer- 
chandise and produce prices has 
been more rapid than was neces- 
sary, with the result that all buy- 
ers are holding off, notwithstand- 
ing that the statistical records do 
not show an oversupply of any but 
one or two commodities. There- 
fore, as soon as retail merchants 
have cleaned: out their shelves, 
which ought to be effected within 
the next six weeks or two months, 
the stagnation, which has been 
acute, should give place to a pe- 
riod of active buying, because 
actual consumption has not dimin- 
ished to any very great extent. 
Resumption of buying will imme- 
diately have an influence upon 
prices, and this, in turn, will hast- 
en the placing of further orders. 

The stabilizing of prices at new 
levels in such staples as sugar, 
silk, wool, cotton, grain, coffee, 
cocoa and leather will bring a re- 
sumption of at least fairly good 

iness for another period— 
whether for six months, nine 
months of twelve months would 
be hard to foretell. Rubber and 


_— 


Reprinted by permission from Forbes 
lagazine, 


copper may lag in the general re- 
covery, because there has been 
over production and curtailed de- 
mand, 

Clearly, the fall in prices must 
have a potent effect on the cost of 
living, and also on the price of 
money, particularly in view of the 
drastic liquidation of goods. 


LOWER RATES FOR MONEY 
I make a distinction, however, 
between capital and credit. I 
think capital is going to be scarce 
for some time. The demands for 
new capital that have not been sat- 
isfied for a number of years are 
very great, and are going to con- 
tinue to be great for a long period. 
Money in the sense of credit, 
on the other hand, is bound to be 
easier becayse of the decline in 
the volume of business and in 
prices. While the fact that capi- 
tal is to be scarce may militate 
against any unusual advance in 
fixed-rate securities of the first 
order, easier rates for current 
money will at least keep those se- 
curities from declining to any ex- 
tent, and as money continues easy, 
the investor will summon up cour- 
age to come in and buy securities 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
When do I expect the stabiliza- 
tion of prices to begin? 
Within the next sixty days. 
Take sugar. Inordinate specu- 
lation in Cuba sent prices sky- 
rocketing. They have now dropped 
to an extreme level, precipitating 
such a financial crisis in Cuba 
that a moratorium was declared 
which, of course, keeps the situa- 
tion in statu quo. All buyers have 
been holding off, hoping to buy at 
cheaper prices, especially as the 
new crop is coming along. But 
the world’s needs are to be very 
heavy. England, France, Belgium, 
in fact, all countries outside of the 
Central Empires, wiil. be extensive 
buyers. Millions in this country 
have bought relatively little sugar, 
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either when the prices became ex- 
orbitant or since the decline began. 
They are also hoping for lower 
prices. But buying in this coun- 
try cannot be much longer de- 
layed and, as I say, when the de- 
mand again becomes active, prices 
are certain to show firmness. 

Nor can the stagnation in South 
America continue very long. 
There will surely come a resump- 
tion of business, although on a 
different scale of prices. 

Brazil’s financial condition has 
governed the state of the coffce 
market. Only recently Brazil au- 
thorized $8,000,000 more paper 
currency, setting exchange against 
the country more than ever be- 
fore, and thus reacting on tthe 
price of coffee in outside markets. 
The premium which has been 
brought about on the American 
dollar has, indeed, interfered with 
business to a very great extent 
between us and almost all Central 
and South American countries. 
Although they are all on a gold 
basis except Brazil, obstacles have 
been placed against gold ship- 
ments. As they are all heavy ex- 
porting countries, if they would 
only allow gold to be exported 
now it would all flow back to 
them.-at the end of their crop sea- 
son. Argentina, for example, has 
$500,000,000 gold, yet prevents any 
of it leaving the country. 


PREDICAMENT OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


Heavy losses will be sustained 
in all those Latin-American coun- 
tries when they find themselves 
forced to dispose of their new 
crops on an entirely different 
basis, while the losses will be still 
more severe in the case of those 
who have withheld their old crops 
from the market. All these coun- 
tries over-imported. A great many 
cancellations followed, and those 
goods are still the property of 
Americans, who are thus unable 
to get their money and are practi- 
cally unable .to find any market 
for their goods. This condition, 
extremely unpleasant for the time 
being, will, however, eventually 
correct itself, because consump- 
tion will overtake supplies and 
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create a demand for these goods, 

Turning our attention across 
the Atlantic, we must keep’ om 
minds on the power of Europe t 
throw manufactured goods into 
this country. Our imports haye 
increased and are going to ip 
crease. As long as rates of ex 
change are at the present levels 
there is great opportunity for 
Europe to dump her surplus over 
here or into countries where sale 
are made in competition with us, 
England, and in some lines, France 
and Belgium, are going to be keen 
compétitors of ours, and I should 
not be at all surprised to see tex- 
tiles, steel and some other manu 
factured goods coming into. this 
country, and certainly going into 
South America and the Far East, 
within the next six “months at 
prices which we will not be able 
to meet. Where raw material has 
to be bought from us, presumably 
Europe will not be able to com- 
pete, because it will have: to pay 
the high exchange premium to get 
the raw material, But where raw 
materials are bought from coun 
tries where the exchanges are not 
so heavily against England, 
France and Belgium, the competi- 
tion of these countries will be 
severe, 

That is the second stage that we 
will experience. It is not at all 
likely to develop until some time 
after our recovery has begun 
Nine months or a year from now, 
however, this matter may become 
one of grave importance. France, 
for instance, through the acquisi- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, has enor- 
mously strengthened her ability to 
compete in the world’s steel mar- 
kets, and her competition may 
have to be reckoned with 
American companies. 

When I speak of a recovery in 
business being likely within the 
next two months, I mean that or- 
ders will begin to be placed with 
manufacturers and merchants 
that there will be an end of the 
absolute stagnation that exists at 
the present time. I do not meam 
that I expect as active business 
as we had at the beginning of this 
year or during last year. 

There will still be more men 
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than jobs. Labor will be obliged 
to adjust itself to the changed 
conditions, just as business finds 
itself obliged to adjust itself. 
Whether wise counsels will pre- 
yail among labor leaders, permit- 
ting the adjustments to be effected 
smoothly, or whether disturbances 
will be incited, remains to be seen. 
Judging from recent conferences 
held by the chief labor leaders, 
they are alive to the facts of the 
situation, and their soliciting the 
advice of & man like Mr. Hoover 
encourages the hope that labor 
will follow a rational, sensible 
course. 


BUSINESS WILL BE ON MORE 
SUBSTANTIAL BASIS 


The end of the year may bring 
quite a few failures, although 
probably few of very great mag- 
nitude. After these are out of the 
way and the year-end settlements 
have been made, the way will be 
paved for the advent of sounder, 
more normal conditions. I look 
for enough buying to start moder- 
ate business activity, and this 
activity will be healthier than be- 
fore, for merchants and manufac- 
turers will not have the feeling, 
which they had when prices were 
abnormal, that they are sitting on 
a volcano. 

No statement about present con- 


‘ditions of business and its néarby 


future would be complete with- 
out a word on taxation, When 
prices were high and margins of 
profits wide, the effect on business 
of the existing system of taxation 
was not serious; but with lower 
prices and restricted volume of 
output a narrowing of the margin 
of profit is natural and certain. 
It is then that men will consider 
whether the incentive to effect 
economy in operation in order to 
be successful is properly compen- 
sated when success is measured by 
Mcreasing rates of taxation and 
decreasing percentage of profit. 
M my opinion, there can be no re- 
turn of real prosperity in this 


country until our whole system 
of taxation is revised and private 
Mitiative and incentive to progress 
is encouraged and not discouraged, 
as at present. 
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A “Charging for Advertising” 


Experience 
CorruGatep Bar Company, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1920. 
— <a INK: * P 
e article appearing on 113 of . 
the December 2nd issue F gy Prec 
Inx is of particular interest to us be- 
cause of our own experience in making 
a charge for advertising matter. 

It has been the practice for a num- 
ber of years for concerns in our line 
of business to issue from time to time 
technical matter of interest to engi- 
neers, architects and contractors as ad- 
vertising. Some ten years ago we de- 
cided that this class of advertising 
would be much more valuable if we 
should make a nominal charge. We 
issued, therefore, a series of bulletins 
making a charge of 25 per cent each. 
We had an enormous demand for these 
bulletins and they went into the hands 
of people who were directly interested. 

bout a year ago we decided to get 
out a book much more elaborate than 
the old bulletin and to make a charge 
of $2.50 per copy. Our first edition 
was 4,000 copies, showing something 
less than a thousand copies were dis- 
tributed gratis to many of our old and 
consistent customers; the balance were 
sold at the $2.50 price to the archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors and stu- 
dents. Later on a second edition of 
5,C00 copies was printed and about 
1,500 copies of this edition have been 
sold and we are receiving regular orders 
for about 300 copies each month. 
A. P. Crark, 
Assistant General Manager of Sales. 


Idle Forest Lands 


Tue ENQUIRER AND 
Tue Eventnc News 

Battie Creex, Micn., Dec. 8, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Unquestionably the matter of refor- 
estation is one of the serious respon- 
sibilities resting upon us if we are to 
preserve, not only our publishing busi- 
ness, but our present state of society. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of cut-over lands in Michigan 
from which splendid forests of pine 
were removed and which now stand 
idle and at waste. It is a simple matter 
to restore the pine forests but this land 
will not grow anything else. 

We might as well neglect to plant 
corn or wheat and then sob our hearts 
out because our supply was running 
short and we were getting hungry, as 
to let all our vast forest lands lie idle 
while we raise such a hullabaloo over 
the prospects that we will presently run 
short of timber. 





A. L. Mrtrer, 
Editor and Manager. 


E. B. Cooke Now with Mil- 
waukee Agency 
E. B. Cooke, formerly of the J. R. 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Chicago 
has been added to the sales staff o 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Mil- 
waukee agency. 
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The Retailer Should Decide 
Price Advertising Question 
Tue Kaynee Co. 

Cureverann, O., Dec. 4, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Personally, I do not believe that con- 
ditions, present or past, have a great 
bearing on whether or net the price 
should be named in advertising a prod- 
uct. The nature of the product is, in 
my opinion, the all-important factor -to 
be considered when establishing a policy 
to cover this point. 7 2 

It may be good business to publish 

rices on Victor Talking Machines and 
ierce-Arrows, but Kaynee Blouses— 
never! Before the war, mothers were 
able to buy a mighty good Kaynee 
Blouse for 50 cents, from almost any 
retail store, while to-day the retail price 
ranges all the way from 98 cents (on a 
special sale) to $1.50 for the same 
blouses. . 

Now, then, where would we be at if 
we had hammered away at the 50-cent 
price in all our national advertising for 
thirty years, or until that time when 
dealers were obli to ask more for 
blouses due to the increased cost to 
them. To me it was indeed a sad sight 
when I observed prices on many nation- 
ally advertised products do a “balloon 
act” during and immediately following 
the war. ublishing increased prices 
just naturally has a distasteful effect on 
the prospective consumer. 

Economically the ideal state would 
be to standardize prices on ee | 
man wears, eats, uses, listens to an 
looks at, but the tremendous variance 
of conditions brought about by the dif- 
ference in cost of doing business Conte, 
overhead, etc.) makes this happy idea 
an impossibility. However, many manu- 
facturers of products, the names of 
which have in numerous instances be- 
come household words, are constantly 
striving to uphold a policy of “the same 
price everyw ere.”’, hey cannot be too 
insistent, for the ‘Interstate Commerce 
law justly prohibits such action, yet 
their subtle suggestions in all their na- 
tional advertising have no doubt borne 
fruit. , 

I put your question up to the man- 
ager of the men’s and boys’ clothing 
department of one of the largest stores 
in Cleveland, and his answer was de- 
cidedly in the negative. It is his opin- 
ion that the retailer should establish 
his own prices on everything that he 
sells. He brought home to me the dan- 
ger of rising prices, which I have at- 
tempted to illustrate above. 

H. B. Konorn, 
Advertising Manager. 


Examples Enabling Consumer 
to Determine Price Ad- 
vertised 
Bissett Carpet Sweerer Co. 
Granp Raprps, Micn., Nov. 30, 1920. 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: 


There is no question that the nature 
of the commodity has something to do 
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in determining whether or not it is af 
visable to advertise the price, and, if %, 
how much prominence to give it. 

We have always believed that th 
price was quite an im nt part of 
the information concerning our prod 
and we have, therefore, always incl 
that in our magazine advertising, | 
with just a simple statement, as $3 
to $6.25 at all dealers,” or “Cyto Ball 
Bearing Sweepers $3.25 to 25, de 
pending upon style and locality.” Ip 

th cases the prices mentioned cop 
ered only our “Cyco” Ball Bearing line 
of sweepers on which the prices were 
established (then permissible), and the 
price range covered the different pat 
terns as well as the differential due 
ocality. 

For a while this year we expressel 
the prices by stating them as “$9.00 and 
less,” using as the maximum re the 
price of the finest or largest pattern in 
the most remote locality. There 
to be a certain effect in suggesting that 
a sweeper could be purchased at almost 
any price one desired to pay. Of 
course, we have always offered to mail 
a booklet. 

Beginning with our 1921 copy, we am 
going to refer to the carpet sweeper 
as procurable at the price of four o 
five brooms, and a hand-propelled vac 
uum sweeper having more suction than 
some electrics at one-fourth of their 
cost. This, we think, gives the pro 
spective purchaser a very close idea of 
what it is going to cost, at the same 
time ovelling ~ 4 necessity “. a flucte 
ating market of giving specific prices 
which might be Seemed unfavorably 
with prices paid ten or fifteen yeas 
ago for the same article, and having 
the additional advantage of sugge 
a very favorable price comparison 
similar articles. In referring to th 
price of carpet sweepers as represent 
ing the cost of just a few brooms, we 
will undoubtedly —_ it by adding a 
times “and outlasts fifty of them.” Is 
this manner we make the price claus 
good selling argument, at the same tim 
it is informative. It diverts the com 
sumers’ thoughts from the _relati 
high prices of to-day to a realization 
values, and this realization of value 
is based on a comparison with the = 
other alternative utilities for the 
to be done. Then, by suggesting tliat 
the reader write in for a price-list a 
well as ‘the booklet, not only i 
tunity offered to have the definite prices 
named, but it should stimulate inquiries 

Presumably there are many arti 
that could be treated in a similar way. 


J. W. Scort. 


England Expects More Ametr 
can Advertising 


_ Frank A. Arnold, manager of the for 
eign department of Frank Seaman, Inc, 
New York, whe recently returned from 
London, England, says that the outlook 
for advertising in 1921 is good from 


the London point of view, and there # 
every indication that an increasi: 

ume of American advertising will & 
placed in English publications. 
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Without question the report on the 
toilet soap situation in Indianapolis, which 
you have just sent us, is the best we have 
ever seen. 











ssazzs THE ANDREW JERGENS (Co, #2 
Toivet Soap Makers, PERFUMERS AND CHEMISTS 


Cimcinwann, U.S.A 
November 26, 1920. 


Mr. FP. 7. Carroll, 
c/o The Indianapolis News, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Dear Mr. Carroll:- 


Without question the report on the 
toilet soap situation im Indianapolis, which 
you have just sent us, is the best we have 


ever seen. 








Not only is it remarkable for its 
comprehensive character, but the manner in 
which the information is presented is excep- 
tionally good. 


We wish to thank you most heartily 
for this co-operation. To revert to the ver- 
macular, we will tell the world that the 
Indianapolis News has a triple A-1 Service 
Department. 


It is go to be Pleasure to 
inform other advertisers on the fine service 
your de tment is rendering, and I trust 

ou will be able to get resuits from this 
vestigation which are more tangible than 
this letter, 





Ve 


Advertising 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO, 


inquiries. 
y,, articles 
— Send for recently published book, “Does 
Scort. Merchandising Service Mean Anything?” 


-< The Indianapolis News 


of the for 
man, Inc. 
rned from 


Stew Vat: OSee FRANK T. CARROLL See See 
DAN A. CARROLL RL . BE. LUTZ 
Tribane Building Advertising Manager First National Beak Bldg, 
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mes a Year 


ngage of address is made 
“HILL Circulation Lists 


The professional affairs and business interests 
of many of the 168,000 engineers and indus- 
trial executives who read McGRAW-HILL 
publications, frequently require much travel- 
ling and more or less extended stays in many 


places 


Sixty thousand times a 
year a change of address 
is made in McGRAW- 
HILL circulation lists 
for the benefit of these 
influential but migratory 
readers. 


It is important for you 
to know that responsible 
engineers and executives 


Power 

Coal Age 

Electrical World 

Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
American Machinist 
Engineering News-Record 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 














are subscribers to our 


publications. 


But it is no less important 
for you to be assured that 
your advertisement, will 
carry its message to every 
project where they may 
be called; and in which 
your product thus may 
play its part. 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


It is of interest to advertisers to know that all of the 
Joplin industrial concerns are operating, some of them 
enlarging production. 85% of the mines are operating. 
The Joplin district yields the highest quality and largest 
quantity of zinc ore in the United States. The world 
needs zinc and lead, and Joplin is going to supply it—all 
of it if necessary. 

It is significant to note that the zinc and lead produc- 
tion for 1920 has been by far the greatest in the history 
of the district. True, the value was not as great as 
during the inflated war year of 1917, but the fact re- 
mains that labor has been well employed, and, inci- 
dentally, at very much increased wages. 

The tourist season just closed was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the justly famous Ozark Play- 
grounds, of which Joplin is the hub. 

Agricultural production has been very satisfactory. No 
figures are available as to crop valuations though they 
are certain to compare favorably with those of farmers 
in other fertile sections. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 24,896 


Average for 6 months ending September 30, 1920 
Line rate 8c flat. Mornings Except Monday 


The Globe offers an economical advertising investment 
by making your advertising dollar do the work of two. 
There need be no division of advertising appeal. It is 
a simple matter to take the latest circulation and popu- 
lation figures, and prove to yourself that the Globe in 
the city of Joplin proper reaches about every available 
worth-while family (indeed, the city circulation occasion- 
ally exceeds the number of families) and in the suburbs 
about every second family. Most of this circulation is 
delivered to the homes before early breakfast. 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agenc 
Established 1888 


Chicago 
Kansas City - New York 
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nity Eleven Ways to Build the Advertis- 
ing Appropriation 


Described Last Week; This Article Takes Up the Other 
even, with a Few Miscellaneous Methods 


By John Allen Murphy 


ETHOD Number 5 — The 

Budget System. J. F. Mat- 
teson, of Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company, Chicago, told me that 
“the wise manufacturer budgets 
everything. Advertising should be 
included in this budget. Some 
manufacturers budget a year 
ahead, some six months, and 


some for shorter periods, depend- 
ing upon the needs of their busi- 


ness. 

“All development should be 
based upon anticipation. ~ Antici- 
pation must come from the most 
caeful surveys. Advertising is a 
part of development. Therefore, 
the advertising appropriation 
should be based upon anticipa- 
tion. 

“It makes little difference wheth- 
er the advertising appropriation is 
based upon a percentage of total 
sales, or whether it is a definite 
percentage of each unit sold, so 
long as the standard is main- 
tained 


“Labor budgets, material budg- 
ets, sales budgets, etc., may have 
to be revised from time to time, 
especially if we are passing 
through a period like the present. 
And there is no reason why the 
advertising budget should not be 
revised at the same time. But, 
during normal times, an antici- 
pated schedule should be laid out 
and enough advertising and sales 
activities should be planned to 
take care of the expected increase 
in business.” 

Just as Mr. Matteson says, the 
budget system of financing is be- 
coming very popular. It is advo- 
tated for governments, public and 
private institutions, for businesses 
both large and small, and even 
for personal expenses. Many good 
authorities claim that it is im- 
possible properly to finance an en- 
terprise without a budget system. 
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Great Britain has a financial 
budget. It is likely that the new 
administration will put Uncle Sam 
on the same basis. It is frequent- 
ly alleged that the old gentle- 
man’s present extravagance is due 
to the fact that his expenditures 
are not under the control of a 
budget. 

Literally a budget is nothing 
more than a financial estimate of 
future expenditures. In usual 
practice, however, it is actually 
something more than this. The 
real budget is more than an esti- 
mate. It is a fixed sum, beyond 
which the expenditure is not al- 
lowed to go. 


SAME APPROPRIATION FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


As applied to advertising, the 
budget system is satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, depending on 
whether or not the sum set aside 
for advertising is adequate or in- 
adequate. Since budgets as a rule 
are somewhat narrowly and often 
arbitrarily fixed, the amount al- 
lotted to the advertising manager 
is likely to be too small to permit 
him to do all the work he would 
like. I know a company that an- 
nually budgets $100,000 a year for 
advertising. It has been appro- 
priating this sum regularly for 
twenty-five years. In 1895, when 
this custom was started, $100,000 
a year was a generous appropria- 
tion. It was a fair percentage of 
the company’s sales at the time. 
In recent years, however, with 
space, paper, printing, engravings, 
salaries and all the accessories of 
advertising costing more money, 
$100,000 a year does not give 
this organization the advertising 
it should be getting. The money, 
however, has always been wisely 
used with the result that the sales 
of the company are now vastly 
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greater than they were twenty-five 
years ago. The apfpropriation, 
though, is ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to the sales. Consequently 
the advertising manager is handi- 
capped, and his efforts are incon- 
spicuous as compared with what 
they were years ago. So notice- 
able is this that the head of the 
concern told Printers’ INK not 
long ago that they would have to 
increase their advertising budget 
or .else find some other way of 
fixing the appropriation. 

On the other hand, there is 
much to be said in favor of the 
budget plan. It controls reckless 
expenditure. It permits careful 
financing. It allows the treasurer 
of the company to plan ahead for 
all. the financial necessities of the 
business. And if the advertising 
budget is unfailingly furnished 
every year, it provides advertising 
continuity which is often lacking 
where the appropriation that is 
available depends on the state of 
the bank account.. Some concerns 
are overgenerous with their ad- 
vertising in flush times and cut 
the advertising out entirely when 
business conditions are adverse. 
Obviously the concern with a 
regular appropriation, even though 
it is small, will get further in the 
long run than the concern that 
splurges one year and then hides 
its light under a bushel the next. 
Along this line Dr. Dunn, director 
of advertising .for the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., remarked. rather 
pertinently. He said: 

“During times of business de- 
pression the financial ends of the 
business are almost always in the 
saddle, and their necessities are 
greater than the necessities of the 
advertising end. 

“In our own company I believe 
we are all sold on the effectiveness 
of advertising—our advertising 
appropriation, therefore, results in 
a compromise. I do not feel it 
good business to overspend at 
such times—which may result in 
cramping other necessary expen- 
ditures. On the other hand, we 
try to keep a reasonable advertis- 
ing appropriation going no matter 
what the times are.’ 


INK 
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ADVERTISING TO GET A_ CERTAIN 
NUMBER OF NEW CUSTOMERS 
OR NEW DEALERS 


Method No. 6.—Not much need 
be said about this method. Prob 
ably it can be best explained ij 
the words of the Philip Kobb 
Company, Inc. In a monograph 
recently issued this company said: 

“New advertisers nearly always 
ask us—‘What percentage of my 
total sales should be spent for ad- 
vertising ?’ 

“There are conditions whigh 
more: or less control the appre 
priation. But these’ conditions 
vary for each individual business 
We cannot therefore apply any 
mathematical formula and _ state 
offhand that the appropriation 
should be 5 per cent or 10 per 
cent or 20 per cent. 

“But there are other ways t 
do it. 

“Determine how much new 
business the market should he 
made to yield in any given period, 
Find out how much of this busi- 
ness the advertiser should attempt 
to secure with the capacity of his 
factory and sales force as limita- 
tions. Estimate conservatively and 
fix this possible’ sales volume as 
the quota for the given period of 
time, 

“Next determine how much of 
the increase can be obtained from 
your present customers, and how 
many. new accounts you will have 
to open. With these facts and fig- 
ures before him a reliable adver- 
tising agent can tell how much 
it will cost to— 

1—Create a consumer demand, 

2—Arouse a dealer interest, 
—that .will be sufficient to assure 
the necessary increase from old 
customers and the necessary num- 
ber of new accounts, 

“In this way your appropria- 
tion is arrived at and results from 
selling effort cancel advertising 
costs at every step.” 

To make this method more 
specific Mr. Kobbé has stated the 
problem to be accomplished in this 
way: 

“The advertiser sells his prod- 
uct through drug and department 
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1 period, GRANT COUNTY COURT HOUSE, MARION 
lis busi- ro oy : : : 
a Star’’ Lights on Indiana— 
ia Shining on Prosperous Marion 
lume as Marion, a prosperous manufacturing city of some 24,000 
riod of people, with a total of eighty-seven industries, furnishing 
an annual pay roll of $11,600,000.00 to its busy workers, 
1uch of is situated seventy-two miles from Indianapolis on the 
d from line of four big railroads and in the center of a rich farm- 
nd how ing country. 
ade Marion has two excellent newspapers, yet despite that 
 eadval fact 438 daily and 690 Sunday copies of The Star are 
an read in Marion proper, while 624 daily and 944 Sunday 
ale. : copies of The Star are read in Grant county, of which 
i Marion is the county seit. 
emand, 
est, It is the progressive, forward-looking people who buy In- 
assure diana’s metropolitan daily in Marion, as in all Indiana 
ym old cities. Data gathered from twenty-eight cities in a sev- 
y num enty-five mile radius of Indianapolis shows that one out 
; of every five business and professional men read 
yropria- 
ts Indi lis S 
1 | The Indianapolis Star 
more Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 
ted de Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 


in Oo Western Representative: Jehn Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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stores. He _ distributes both 
through jobbers and to retailers 
direct. He has eight salesmen— 
two visiting the jobbers and six 
visiting the retailers. He has 200 
active jobbing accounts and 2,500 
active retail accounts. His total 
sales are $800,000 per annum. All 
the manufacturers in his line com- 
bined do a total annual. business 
of $3,400,000 

“He figures that his present 
sales force and production facili- 
ties will enable him to secure at 
least $600,000 in additional busi- 
ness during the coming year— 
bringing his own total sales vol- 
ume up to $1,400,000. 

“He believes he can increase the 
business from his present active 
accounts by $250,000. He will 
then have to secure at least fifty 
new jobbers (buying $5,000 worth 
of his goods per annum) and 200 
new retailers (buying $500 worth 
of his goods per annum). This 
will give him the desired in- 
crease.” 

Many, of course, will claim that 
advertising cannot be reduced to 
any such cut-and-dried basis. 
They will say that no one can tell 
in advance just how much adver- 
tising has to be done to bring in 
sO many new customers or new 
dealers or that will produce so 
much new business. Just the 
same these things are being done 
every day, especially in lines 
where advertising practice is 
pretty well standardized. On this 
point, I can do no better than to 
quote the remark of the vice- 
president of one of the largest 
agencies. He said: 

“Between sales and advertising 
in many fields there has grown up 
a fairly definite relation. That is 
to say, in the grocery specialty 
field the experience of a great 
many firms has demonstrated that 
a certain percentage for sales and 
a certain percentage for advertis- 
ing would produce the most sat- 
isfactory results. In such a well- 
known field it has become cus- 
tomary to more or less accept 
these percentages and to base 
advertising appropriations upon 
them. In other fields, experience 
is not so broad and costs are not 
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so well-known. Here it is still 

a matter of experiment and & 

pedience.” 

ADVERTISING TO BUY INQUIRIES ® 
DIRECT SALES 


Method No. 7.—This is the type 
of advertising used by mail-order 
houses, department stores and by 
others whose advertising must pay 
its way as it goes along. 
appropriations are determined with 
this in view. They do not take 
many chances. They advertise 
for definite immediate results and 
must get them, In the mail-order 
business particularly, advertising 
results, as computed according to 
the law of averages, have been re- 
duced to almost a mathematical 
certainty. In this line, therefore 
the appropriation largely depends 
on how many inquiries or sales 
the advertiser feels he can profit- 
ably buy. 

Many skeptics scoff at the idea 
that there can be any definite re- 
lationship between an advertiser's 
sales and his advertising. They 
may admit that advertising is a 
good thing for a business, but at 
the same time will contend that 
you cannot measure its effective- 
ness in immediate sales. There 
is some merit in this contention. 
I have already shown in this ar- 
ticle that a lot of advertising has 
to be done on faith. It doesn't 
“bring home the bacon” at once. 
But even in these cases, if a long- 
range vision of the business could 
be obtained, it would be seen that 
the volume of sales was being in- 
fluenced by the current advertis- 
ing more than was realized at the 
time. Not long ago Printers’ INK 
was fortunate to be able to pub- 
lish some figures from the busi- 


ness history of the A. C. Gilbert 


Company which show how this 
influence operates. The sales of 
this well-known toy manufacturer 
for the last nine years have been: 


$37,272.66 


(Continued on page 174) 
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1ail-order 
s and by 

must pay ” ® 
. Their 
7 | Thrifty Cit 
imal 1S a rl i 
advertise 
— @ One out of every three persons in Baltimore— 
vertising counting men, women and little children—is a savings 
rding to depositor. 

been re- 

ae @ There are 260,000 separate savings accounts in the 
depeall city. This makes no allowance for people who have 
or one accounts in more than one of the banks, and does not 
oe include the scores of thousands who are buying their 
the idea homes through the 600 local building and loan 
watiodll associations. 

> a ‘ 

ing ist @ One bank alone has more than 67,000 depositors, 
, but at which is almost one-tenth of the city’s total popula- 
end that tion 

fFective- 2 

PR @ Baltimoreans can afford to buy what they want 
this ar- and put money in the savings banks, too. Tell your 
me story through the advertising columns of The Sun- 
at once, papers—the papers that are delivered into the homes 
\ poe by exclusive carriers—and you will find it’s true that 
cen that 

eing in- ° e 

verti: Everything [{n Baltimore 

d at the : 

as’ ta Revolves Around 

1e busi- 

Gilbert THE SUN 

Ww ee 

ales o + 

facturer Morning Evening Sunday 


e been: 


37,272.66 JQHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t ‘Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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“Mexico presents possibly the most attractive field in 
world to-day, and the United States is the logical natic 
obtain the benefit of this trade. Prompt action is esse 
if major benefits are to be enjoyed.” 


The above statement by W. H. Mosely, Jr., of the Amer 
Exchange National Bank, New York, is typical of other 


in expressing the utmost optimism regarding Mexico as a 


ket for American goods. 


A New Period of Commercial 
Development in Mexico — 


The peaceful inauguration of the presidency of General Oh 
gon on December 1 marked a’ new milestone in the hist 
of Mexico, and vindicated the optimism which has been fre 
expressed by those in touch with Mexico during the past 
months or more. 


There is every indication that Mexico has definitely emer 


from the eight years of disorder and turmoil, and is taking 
with even greater vigor the marvelous development 


or 


distinguished the forty years under Diaz, and which was yy 


terrupted in 1912. 


The government is firmly in the saddle, supported alike 
popular approval and military control. Zapata, Villa, 

other revolutionists are no longer active. Except in Yucati 
comparatively isolated, there is absolute peace and tranquiil 


Mexico to-day has no paper money whatsoever—her curré 
is strictly on a metallic basis. 


She has the smallest per capita debt of any nation in 
“world. 


In October our exports to Mexico were the largest on rec 
and were double-the'value of those of October a year ago. 
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‘ithe area of the republic is about equal to that of all the 
Atlantic Coast States from Maine to Florida, plus West 
firginia. It has a population of over 15,000,000. It is the 
) cond largest petroleum producer in the world and is pro- 
ing twenty times as much oil as ten years ago. Its sugar 
- Bands exceed in area the entire area of Cuba. It raises large 
ps of tobacco, cotton, corn, sisal, wheat, coffee, guayule 
nd beans. It has 44,000,000 acres of forest. It has important 
teel works, smelters, oil refineries and textile mills. Mexico 
K as a diversity of products greater than those of any country 
the world, except the United States, and presents oppor- 

ynities for every class of merchandise and machinery. 


1, =Sao After Mexican Business 


We announce three special Mexican numbers of the AMERI- 
he Amer EXPORTER for March, April and May. They will 
other repiiome at the psychological moment when orders for American 

s are being placed. The opportunity is yours to start 
n advertising campaign in these numbers and thus intro- 
al luce yourself to the importers in Mexico. 


Each of the 14,000 Mexican merchants and large 
industrial and agricultural establishments on our 
lists will receive at least one copy of the AMERICAN 


as a EXPORTER during the three months’ drive. 
the hist 
been fre They will also receive propaganda matter urging 
them to use our paper and services throughout the 
he past year. 
: We will revise all our rated lists—the “Who’s Who” 
ly emerg of merchants in Mexico—and will furnish these to 


s taking our advertisers without charge. 


nent WilMore than a thousand manufacturers use the AMERICAN 
ich waS#2XPORTER to build up their connections not only in Span- 

h-speaking countries, but in every foreign market through- 
d alike @Ut the world. 





n Yucat Write for particulars to-day 


‘  AMBRICAN 
«| BXPORTER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


Battery Place GRMN SEIN New York 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 





COURANT readers sit in the Angle of Interest py~™ 
rather than the Angle of Relaxation Ri because: 


The Financial Pages are THOROUGH. 


Compare the Courant’s financial pages 
with those of great metropolitan dailies 
featuring finance—and you'll find the 
Courant right up in the forefront. With 
wire services from the best financial 
news bureaus, the Associated Press and 
daily inside reports of the State and City 
investment markets, the Courant proves 
its right to claim the “best financial 
pages in Connecticut.” 


That is why The Courant publishes over 
1,350,000 lines of financial advertising 
annually—the third largest volume in the 
United States or Canada. 


This is one reason why the Courant is 
first choice for the advertising of high- 
grade products. Its readers have the 
money to buy. And moreover, the way 
the Courant presents its news, carries the 
readers’ interest over to the advertising 
—and gets sales-results. 


THE HARTFORD 


COURAN 


Continuously since 1754 





Gitman, Nicot.t & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








Next Week’s Advt. will tell another reason why COURANT Readers Sit at the Angle of Interest 
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Ideas That Come Away from the 
Office 


The Boss Sent This Man to a Football Game to Get a Fresh Slant on 
Business 


By Richard Walsh 


HE “boss” doesn’t generally 

get credit for knowing very 
much. In fact, the investigator 
can generally learn that the real 
brains of the business are being 
bought at a bargain and are in 
the head of somebody far down 
the line. The only ability the 
boss seems to possess is the ability 
to go and find those individuals 
with brains. 

Sometimes those individuals 
with brains don’t quite know how 
to get the most out of that brain 
power they are supposed to sell, 
and then the “boss” who knows 
his business stirs said brain power 
up a little bit. 

This is in the nature of an in- 
troduction to a young assistant 
sales executive named Brown. 


Brown’s job was primarily sales 
promotion and his business in life 


was to think up new ideas and 
new plans which would enable the 
salesmen for that house to go out 
and get more orders. He is too 
conscientious to take his job light- 
ly so he takes it very, very seri- 
ously. And the big job of the 
boss is to keep Brown human and 
in tune with the needs of the mo- 
ment, 

Too many sales executives are 

guilty of just that fault—tletting 
the job weigh them down and per- 
mitting themselves to get ultra- 
theoretical and overly developed 
on technique and farther and 
farther away from the common, 
everyday, garden variety of re- 
tailer and his problems. 
_ That was Brown’s natural lean- 
ing when the boss came to him 
and gave him a ticket to one of 
the big football games of a few 
Saturdays ago. 

‘I’m not giving you this ticket 
and this day off to give you a 
holiday. You're supposed to put 
in to-day getting a closer view- 
point. Keep your eyes opén and 


your ears, open and you ought to 
bring back half a dozen ideas— 
more than you can think up moon- 
ing around over. the problems 
here in the office.” 

And that is how it came about 
that Brown had a day away from 
his desk, was all togged up in a 
heavy overcoat and a jaunty little 
cap and was hurrying to catch 
the train, all the while the envy 
of countless young fellows sitting 
tight on their jobs. 

Just what could Brown find 
going to a football game which 
would help him promote the sale 
of canned fruits and vegetables? 


THE LESSON THE FLOWER-SELLER 
TAUGHT 


We failed to mention that 
Brown took a sweet young thing 
to the game with him. The mo- 
ment they were seated in the 
train, far up in front they spied 
a lusty Italian with a huge as- 
sortment of big chrysanthemums: 
“Lasta chance seexty cents for de 
beega chrysanth’” and a winning 
smile at each sweet young thing. 

The train started and for five 
minutes the coach was in gloom 
while the train rushed under the 
river. When it emerged into day- 
light, Brown was surprised to note 
that the Italian had apparently 
been loafing on the job. With 
only a short time in which to do 
business, why delay in the work? 
And now he was approaching. 
And how beautifully the fine big 
chrysanthemums did glow in the 
autumn sunlight as it filtered into 
the train! Before he realized it, 
the Italian had a dollar and eighty 
cents and the sweet young thing 
had three chrysanthemums, per- 
sonally selected. 

Would the Italian have made 
such an easy sale if he had cried 
his wares in the semi-darkness of 
the tunnel? He would not. He 
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took his time, selected the right 
moment in which to try for the 
order and made the most of the 
opportunity. And then the thing 
was done, naturally and logically 
and without any fuss or excite- 
ment. 

There was idea number one. 
That one single idea would pay 
for the expense of the trip, be- 
cause here was the material ready 
to hand which would put a 
thought into the heads of 500 
salesmen, “The Bull in the China 
Shop” letter to 500 men did the 
work. At least ten out of those 
men got new inspiration when 
they read that homely incident of 
the Italian flower salesman. One 
of them had just been turned 
down cold when he should have 
secured an order. “The Bull in 
the China Shop” made him think. 
“Why did I insist upon that in- 
terview when I should have real- 
ized that a man who has just paid 
a $250 election bet isn’t in the 
right mood to buy? And it was 


right before his lunch, too. The 
cards were all stacked against me 


and I got what was coming to 
me.” The next day he went back 
on the strength of the bulletin 
and found his man in a better 
frame of mind. There are times 
when it pays to drive for a sale 
and times when it pays to wait. 
The salesman who really sells the 
volume can sense the situation 
and doesn’t spoil the thing by 
forcing through A tiny order when 
giving the stage a chance to get 
better set would land a larger one 
easily. 
THE STRENGTH THAT COMES OF 
FEELING SURE 


While the sweet young thing 
sat pensively beside him, as he 
thought these things over in his 
mind and laid the foundation for 
the bulletin which was to yield 
dividends from the trip, Brown 
was interrupted by a burly indi- 
vidual who tapped him on the 
shoulder and said: “Do you hap- 
pen to havea ticket to the game 
you want to sell?” 

“No,” Brown said. 

The individual didn’t even stop 
to acknowledge the “No,” but re- 
peated his question to the man 
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across the aisle. He didn’t fing 
a ticket there, either. “Well, Ti 
keep on going. I'll find one ip 
this train, that’s sure,” and he 
went cheerfully on to the next 
car. An hour later he came back 
through the train. . Semebody 
good naturedly sang out, “Ge 
your ticket, old man?” “Sure” 
came back the answer. “A map 
back four or five cars had oe 
for a friend who didn’t show up, 
I knew I’d find one if I just kept 
going long enough.” 

What’s that? Sure to find one 
if you just keep going long 
enough? 

Sure to get the business if you 
just keep at it? 

What an inspiring thought for 
the discouraged salesman! Out of 
the 500 men on the road, selling 
that particular line, there must be 
right at that moment a dozen or 
more discouraged chaps who had 
plugged along all day without 
making a sale. 

“Oh, shucks, let’s call it a day. 
There’s no business in fhis tank 
anyway.” 

How, often he himself had 
made a similar mental statement 
and then spent an hour writing a 
plausible letter to the house ex- 
plaining why there was no busi- 
ness to be had and spending ten 
dollars of the firm’s money, giv- 
ing them an intelligent report as 
to “Why There Is No Canned 
Tomato Business in Slab Rock, 
Montana.” 

Here was an individual who 
wanted to do business and kept 
cheerfully at it until he closed 
his deal. Maybe he made 250 
calls. Maybe it was nearer 500. 
But he kept at it and did busi- 
ness. 

And instead of a “Do Or Die” 
bulletin, written out of the brain 
of a long-haired “expert” in 4 
private office on the seventh floor 
—a bulletin which wouid cost the 
house $25 in paper and stamps to 
send out, and each of the gallant 
500 would read with animosity— 
here came material for a bulletin, 
headed by a cartoon of the burly 
individual who tapped 500 men on 
the shoulder and said “Got af 
extra ticket you want to sell? 
What a way of getting to see a 
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game! But obviously how sure 
and certain. The law of chance 
and the law of averages and the 
law of the pendulum and the 
eternal fitness of things and of 
compensation all working in favor 
of the man who wanted to do 
business and stayed with it until 
the business was done. If he'd 
have quit at Prospect No. 499, he 
wouldn’t have seen the game. He 
would have had a blank day. But 
No. 500 did the business. 

You don’t know when the worm 
will turn, when the lane will show 
a bend, but you may be sure that 
just making enough calls will 
show some business. Every turn 
down brings you just that much 
nearer to an order. The order 
will come if you just keep at it 
and don’t get discouraged and 
quit. All the old, trite, bromidic 
stuff of the “hot air flimsy” but 
done up in a new, fresh package 
which gives it a hearing with the 
salesman and makes him feel like 
going ahead. No place like a foot- 
ball crowd or a circus crowd to 
get fresh methods of presenting 
the same old plots. The funda- 
mentals of just about all busi- 
nesses-getting letters are the same. 
The difference between the letter 
which doesn’t and the letter 
which does is the way the proposi- 
tion is put before the reader. 

And so the determined foot- 
ball fan, keeping everlastingly at 
it, turned out ta be a good intro- 
duction to the age-old plea of the 
house, “Stay with it and Don’t 
Weaken.” 

Note the difference. Put your- 
self in a salesman’s place. You 
have had a poor day and you get 
to your hotel and the clerk hands 
you a letter from a cub in the 
home office. Before you open it 
you may pause to “buck” the slot 
machine and you drop a quarter 
without luck. Then you take out 
a mimeographed diatribe headed 
“Stay With It.” And _ people 
wonder why salesmen become 
such purveyors of profanity. _ 

But—there’s human interest in 
the little story of the man who 
buttonholed 500 fans to help him 
see a game. The salesman can 
see the point. 
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This little story isn’t meant 
enable you to sit in your office and 
profit by all that Brown picked » 
that day. It isn’t done that way, 
You must get them fresh and ney 
of your own accord. 

All we are trying to do is & 
prove that the golf course is ful 
of selling ideas for the man who 
knows how to look for them, jut 
as many a river is full of fish for 
the man who knows how to ge 
them. 

A prize fight, with its string o 
preliminaries, pointed out to om 
sales manager the importance of 
leading up properly to his ma 
points, And the way in whicha 
musical show is opened, with the 
orchestra starting the thing, and 
then the lowly chorus taking it 
into the second stage and then, 
finally and in a burst of ‘glory, 
the star comes along—that wa 
the way to rebuild a selling talk on 
a high-priced automobile and creatt 
climax and a time to close the sale 
instead of anti-climax and merely 
the promise of consideration. 

There was a salesman who 
threw up the job in disgust ome 
day at noon and went to the ball 
game. He saw the batter hit af 
apparently easy out and the bat 
ter stopped on his way to first 
But the fielder missed the ball 
The runner sped up, but the re 
covered ball beat him to first. The 
salesman got the idea, left the 
game, grabbed a taxi, got back 
to his prospect and closed the sale, 
not an hour before a rival house 
had a man on the job. 

There are selling ideas around 
loose in all sorts of unexpected 
places. The problem is to spot 
them and then use them. Maybe 
the office boy who celebrates his 
grandmother’s funeral from a seat 
in the bleachers is not so far off 
after all. 


“St. Nicholas” Changes 
Issue Date 


St. Nicholas has changed its issut § 


date from the first of the month to the 
fifth day. 


Julius Carrillo has been appointed 
manager of the Spanish department o 
the Foreign Division of the J. R 
Kay Co., Chicago. 
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my Erwin & Wasey Co. agency has 
apolis Tribune a cam- 
oign for the (Ever- 


Wahl Compa 
for the 


lead pencils), schedul 
edition. 


The Hoffman Specialty Company is 
advertising its presets to = Pe le 
of the Northwest —— 
neapolis Tribune. comes from 
s Service, ty ‘he Tribune is 
aiso in receipt of copy from Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., for the United Electric 
Company. 


Six full-page povertionnents will ap- 
pear early in 1921 in the rotogravure 
section of m Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune for the Eastman Kodak 

. This copy comes from the Frank 
Inc., agency, and has been 


eapolis and the Northwest. 
Southern winter resorts are begin- 
¥ make their attractions known 
poopie of the Northwest again, 
Minneapolis Tribune having re- 
eetty received an order and copy 
from the Chambers Agency for e 
Hotel Riviera, Biloxi, Mass. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has selected The Minneapolis 
Tribune for a ae running over 
& period of months. Advertise- 
ments le 840 lines each and 
very compelling in text and illustra- 

have been placed by the Fuller 
& Smith agency for this advertiser. 
a 2 


Southern winter resort advertising 
has been received from the Amster- 
dam Agency, Inc., by The Minneapolis 
Tribune for ey Inn, The ae d 
and the Tampa Bay Hotel. The North- 
west is one of the most responsive 
sections of the country for winter re- 
sort advertising. So large, in fact, is 

outflow of residents to warmer 
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climes during the cold weather that 
when the Federal census was taken 
last winter it was necessary for the 
census officials to make special ar- 
mocees. for the enumeration of 

mgt oy peoples yee were winter- 
in, e in California in 
order that y—*-, like a complete 
check could be made of the people of 
the city. 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is 
carrying an exclusive campaign of in- 
stitutional copy for the automobile 
dealers of Minneapolis. The schedule 
comprises six full pages 
a month to February 5. 
upon the tion the automobile A 
dustry occupies as the second lar, 
business institution in the U tod 
States, the part it plays as an essen- 
tial factor in the Bs B life of the 


poowle, as an ° on, 
ts time-saving qualities, and its aid 
in developing healthfulness and better 


housing conditions. 


Grapefruit Se are being car- 
ried by The Minn lis Tribune from 
the omas hater sing Service for 
the Florida Citrus Exchange on Seald- 
sweet and from the Frank Presbrey 
Company for the Atwood Grape Fruit 
Company. The Northwest is a large 
consumer of grapefruit in season and 
campaigns in The Tribune always are 
very successful. 


During a recent drive in Minnea ~ 
for a united charities fund beau 
windows were dressed by all the - 
partment stores and many of the spe- 
cialty shops, neers = the idea of 
the objects to be atta Sr sent \- 
tration of the —" ‘i the 
most elaborate of these was that of 
the Dayton Company, in which a dozen 
or more men, women and children 

sed to illustrate the various chari- 
ies. and peoples to be benefited by 
the fund. 
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Accepts no questionable advertising. 


Makes no trade contracts. ¢ 
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Complete trade advertising, like complete pe 
salesmanship, closes the sale. 


It is one thing for a salesman to visit prospects and tell a story. 
quite another to get the name on the dotted line. 


Most trade advertising does excellent missionary work. It inte 
the trade in the merits of the line advertised; but it often fails to get 
order. Why? 


Because it usually neglects to supply the definite buying inform 
which buyers need in order to purchase. 


i) La 
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The Chilton Idea is to supply every prospect with 
tailed buying data at the time when it is needed. This 
accomplished by having manufacturers place condensed 
talogs in the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


To convey the message to interested buyers that detailed information 
bout a product advertised can be obtained by consulting the CHILTON 
K\UTOMOBILE DIRECTORY, a Symbol has been adopted as the 

jest and quickest method. This Symbol is placed by the manufac- 
rer in his advertising copy in trade journals, general media and else- 

to tell the trade to refer to the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
DIRECTORY for buying data. 


Many thousands of dollars are being spent by the Chilton Company 
omake this Symbol known to all the Manufacturers, Jobbers, Dealers, 
agemen and Repairmen in the automobile industry. When they see 
in the trade or consumer advertising of any manufacturer they know 
hat catalog information has been placed in the current issue of the 


HILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY for them to consult. 


Is your client’s advertising to the automobile trade 
ed on this principle of completeness? 


Let us explain our idea to you in detail. 


Chilton Automobile Directory 


Published Quarterly 
et and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask this Question 
of Your “Printing! 
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| Does what you are match om 
| up with what you say? prt 
i tra’ 
Your catalog, booklet or folder mb 
| is only as good as its basic idea in 
| and text, plus paper and printing. @ 
The plan may be clever and the ore 
| «+ writing forceful and convincing, + 
| but these after all are only cogs fas 
in the wheel. The right sort of : 
printing is quite as necessary, re 
| and it must be carefully and in- a 
| telligently done. - 
| . illus 
Otherwise your- prospect may Tr 
| say, with Emerson: “How can = 
I hear what you say, when what ture: 
H ing 
| you are speaks so loudly?” mer 
edito 

Charles Francis Press sna 

461 Eighth cAvenue, New York City The 
Telephone Longacre 2320 of 











Line Drawings Popular in 
British Publications 


Artists Who Illustrate the Text Pages Are Now Frequently Represented 
in the Advertising Sections 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


NGLISH advertisers are tend- for the co-operative Scotch Tweeds 


ing to use line engravings 
rather than the half-tone process, 
even in. publications which can 
print a half-tone acceptably. The 
fact that certain well-known illus- 
trators, whose work 


advertising, and these are shown 
by tailors with as much avidity as 
the habitual stiff lay-figures previ- 
ously used to show the customer 
what his suit will look like, and 





appears in the same 
publications with the 
advertising, chiefly use 
line is an influencing 
fact. 

In dailies and week- 
lies alike, line draw- 
ings by popular and 
even distinguished ar- 
tists, serious as well 
as comic, are contin- 
ually used. Since the 
Eastman people be- 
gan to use drawings 
by Fred Pegram, the 
Punch artist for Ko- 
dak, and his col- 
leagues there, H. M. 
Brock, Bernard Par- 
tridge and Harry 
Rountree have been 
illustrating advertise- 
ments for Kruschen 
Salts, Auto -Strop 
razors and Dextor 
taincoats, the pic- 
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tures in the advertis- 
ing section have an 
average of merit not 
inferior to that of the 
editorial pages. The 
fact that they carry 
the same artistic per- 
sonality, since they 
are made by the same 
hands, gives added effect to them. 

@ same thing applies every- 
Where, Balliol Salmon, famous for 

society scenes, uses a treatment 
of rough paper with black chalk 
Which lends itself best to general 
Periodicals. He has made a series 
of vigorous fashion plates in color 


Re 
iit all 
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A TYPICALLY BRITISH USE OF LINE 


ENGRAVING 


with a far more attractive -re- 
sult, Reproduced, from uncolored 
drawings by the artist, the same 
figures are used for periodical ad- 
vertising. The daily-paper adver- 
tising of Scotch Tweeds is illus- 
trated by Pegram, who has made 
fashion plates for this advertiser. 
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The co-operative -gas advertis- 
ing is illustrated by this and other 
well-known artists, some of whom 
have become so accustomed to the 
gas fires that when they make a 
picture of a room for art editors, 
they instinctively give it a fire- 
place of this kind, which is all 
to the good from the advertisers’ 
point of view. 

The Johnnie Walker figure was 
created originally by the late Tom 
Browne. On Mr. Browne’s la- 
mented death, Bernard Partridge, 


the chief cartoonist of Punch, took © 


up the work, and preserved John- 
nie’s personality with so much 
vividness that the public, never very 
critical of pictures, didn’t notice 
the change. He has since passed 
on the work to Leo Cheney with 
no breach of continuity. The 
vigorous drawings of this artist— 
all in line—for Dri-ped Soles, 
Kruschen Salts and other adver- 
tisers, appear constantly in dailies 
and weeklies. 

Color—whether in the form of 
a second printing on line work, or 
in full three-color process for 


half-tone—is only slowly making 


its way. But its introduction has 
had the effect of making some ad- 
vertisers discontented with black- 
and-white half-tone, and accentu- 
ating the fashion for vigorous line 
work. 

An advertising man said to me, 
“The trouble about a half-tone is 
that if you make it fine enough to 
give really efficient gradation, you 
can only insert it in periodicals 

using coated stock; and if you 
make it coarse enough to print 
on uncoated stock, it is too flat. 
Moreover, the best artists in pure 
wash strive for exquisite delicacy 
of effect, while the man who 
draws in line is out for vigor all 
the time. The consequence is that 
a line drawing will generally have 
more punch in it, 
cause of the intrinsic character of 
the process, but also because of 
the habit imposed upon the artist 
by his medium.” 

Very often a good worker in 
line actually produces a more 
vivid suggestion of color than the 
artist who uses wash, Heavy lines 
and masses, contrasted with opcn 


not solely be-. 
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hatching, make the observer ™ 
member the color which is repr 
sented, where a wash drawy 
actively suggests a monoch 
representation, like a photog 
There is a good deal to be 
for line work—if the drawings 
right. 


Knit Goods Manufacture 
Against Misleading Nam 


The following resolutions regi 
the use of the words “woolen| 
merino” have been adopted by the 
Goods Manufacturers of America: 
label report adopted by this assod 
in November, 1919, permitted the 
‘woolen’ and ‘merino’ to be used 
labels covering knit goods made 
of wool and partly of cotton, 
use of these words has been criti¢ 
before the Federal Trade Comm 
as tending to deceive retail 
or consumers into thinking the 
all wool when in fact it may be chiehy 
cotton. 

“It was therefore resolved that thi 
association request all its members 
discontinue the words ‘woolen’ aij 
‘merino’ on their labels and stamps, wp) 
less followed by the words ‘wool 
cotton,’ and to see that a copy of th 
resolution be filed with the Fede 
Trade Commission, with a statement! 
that the words ‘woolen’ and ‘mering| 
have never to our knowledge been tsi 
in unfair competition, and that thi 
action is taken only because we are i 
formed that in parts of the Unite 
States remote from the manufacturig 
districts these words mean all wool « 
merino quality of wool and because thi 
association is anxious to avoid 
chance of deception in the sale of its 
products to the consumer.’ 


Canada Decreases Trade 
Balance $5,000,000 


Canada’s trade for the twelve ma | 
to October 31, 1920, shows an impall 
balance of $5,000,000 less than 4 
twelve months ended September @ 
1920. Exports of pulp and paper 4 
one month increased $4,500,000. Wi 
exports advanced 21,000,000 b 4 
worth $87,000,000, more than a yer 
ago. 

As in 
made on 
ments and 
products. 
ports fell 


America, heavy inroads wet 
exports by decreased ship 

eclining prices of met 
Similarly, also, flour & 
off over 4,000,000 barrels, 
$43,000,000 in value. These losses 
were otherwise made up, throw 
broader distribution of a more vy 
list of articles, leaving an actual gat 
of $11,000,000 in exports. 


F. Wright will have charge @ 
sales in New York of the architet 
ee poet contractors’ division of | 

Tyler Company. Mr. Whi 
Ma been with the sales staff of 
company at Cleveland. 
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4, Screen Power 
wes, 420s 2.-: Suttle 


HE water power situation in this country 
offers a very close simile to the motion 
picture situation. 


Ry yy KZA 99 
|<’ White Coal and 


For centuries the “white coal” resources of 
the world went undeveloped, but industry 
now secures a very valuable portion of its 
power supply from harnessed waterfalls. 


In like fashion, Truth Productions capitalize 
the dormant power of the screen to assist 
in the distribution of products, the improve- 
ment of labor-morale and the solution of 
other business problems. 


It is an important part of our service to 
demonstrate the application of this powerful 
motion picture medium to the specific 
problems of your organization without ob- 
ligation. 
Among others we handle the Industrial- 
Educational film work for Splitdorf Magnetos, 
Pure Cane Molasses Corporation and the 
: New York Milk Conference Board. 
4 i i i. ri t ° 
yes BE > 
LS Bah Pe 
Aun tie ed Ser txt: 


bs Bs, pie »/ 


a 
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HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distrifutors of 
Gndustrial Educational Films 

New York City 


Offices and Studios 230-232 West 38% Street 
a 
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Wisconsin 
to Have Classified Ad 
Association 


LIMINATION of fraudulent 

classified advertising, promo- 
tion of good selling methods in 
classified advertising departments 
of newspapers with greater em- 
phasis on the “for sale” columns 
in comparison with the purely 
“want” advertisements, collections 
and credits and typography were 
subjects discussed by thirty-eight 
Wisconsin newspaper advertising 
men at the Association of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee, November 30. 
An association of classified man- 
agers representing the newspapers 
of the interior cities and towns 
will be perfected, and it was re- 
ported at the meeting that other 
mid-western States will follow the 
lead under the direction of the 
national association, represented 
at the gathering in Milwaukee by 
C. L. Perkins. 

L. J. Boughner, of the Chicago 
Daily News; Harry Waltney, of 
the Milwaukee Journal and W. S. 
Broker of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
led the discussions and answered 
questions on getting and handling 
classified advertising. Oscar H 
Morris, manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of Milwaukee, 
said there will be new legislation 
against fraudulent: advertising in 
Wisconsin during the coming win- 
ter session of thé legislature. 

The Superior Telegram told 
how it gets an average of one and 
one-fourth pages of classified ad- 
vertisements per day without any 
expense for solicitation—all vol- 
untary business. The use of the 
telephone directories was advised 
in soliciting, particularly the busi- 
ness classification section; again, 
the lists of lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, etc., who have a great many 
things they’ want to dispose of as 
their businesses and professions 
outgrow earlier equipments, li- 
braries and furnishings. 

Mr. Boughner told how the Chi- 
cago Daily News calls up all new 
telephone subscribers every morn- 
ing, asking if they are “getting 
the paper all right” and then if 
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they “want a maid.” He gag 
that this procures many want af 
and proves a good general sales 
promotion effort. “It pleases th 
women to be asked if they do mp 
want a maid, whether they qm 
afford one or not,” said 
Boughner. “These little things ar 
salesmanship.” 

Mr. Waltney told how he turne 
farmers selling out their equip 
ment and stock to the use of the 
classified columns, through a | 
distance telephone campaign while 
he .was classified man for the 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield, 
Ill. He said the paper never los 
a cent through failure to collec 
for these advertisements, although 
some of the farmers moved’ to 
distant parts of the country. © 

H. H. Bliss, of the Janesville 
Gazette, and secretary of the Wis 
consin Daily League, said that the 
small city newspaper must realize 
the service idea in’ order to suc- 
ceed in getting classified busi- 
ness on a profitable basis. 

Other speakers were: Pearl 
O’Brien, Watertown Times; J. F. 
McCue, Janesville Gazette; V. G 
Fowler, Superior Telegram; M. 
M. Root, Sheboygan Press; C. J. 
Robinson, Green Bay Gazette; H. 
Barstow, Wausau Record-Herald; 
H. W. Pickford, Madison Demo- 
crat; F. R. Starbuck, Raciné Jour- 
nal; Otto F. Berner, Antigo Jour- 
nal; W. M. Kelly, Eau Claire 
Telegram; C. Prockazka, Manito- 
woc Herald; Miss E. Frint, Rock- 
ford Recorder; S. W. Spooner, 
Beloit Daily News and E. Ohde, 
Manitowoc Herald. 


C. W. Kalbfus Increases 
Advertising Activities 

C. W. Kalbfus, advertising manager 
of The Lagonda Manufacturing Com 
pany, a subsidiary of the Elliott Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., will also handle 
the advertising of the Elliott Company. 
Both companies manufacture steam spe 
cialties and power accessories. 


William Lewis Judy has assumed 
charge of advertising and circulation of 
The British American and The Can 
adian American, Chicago. 


The Sioux Falls, S. 


been sold to G W. Eg Poe Wills 
n sold to George ° n it 
C. Cook. ame | 
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Does your own Advertising 
measure up to the new demands 





ALESMEN’S VACA- 
Gross are over. Work- 
men’s silk shirts must be ex- 
changed for cotton jumpers. 


Manufacturers must again take 
up competitive sales strategy. 


Every department of business 
must wake up—wake up some 
more—and then keep on waking 
up. 

Production is no longer a 
problem. Jog-trot merchandis- 
ing and distribution must go. 
The sales force faces the chal- 
lenge of its history. 

Advertising is needed as never 
before. And advertising must 
produce as never before. 


Winning Sales First 
Long before the war, sales 
thinking ran along well-defined 
channels. Manufacturer, dealer 
and public all faced a gradually 
rising market. 


The broad problems were 
clear. The man who bought 
heavily against future needs, in 
the main bought wisely. 


Today we face a reverse sales 
situation. It calls for sales 
thinking based on a radical 
change in viewpoint. Mere sales 
push won’t meet the situation. 
In a large measure the effective- 
ness of sales work is out of the 
hands of salesmen and in the 
realm of executive thinking. 

Sales activity will be needed. 
Yes. But mental activity will 
be needed as never before in re- 
cent years. 

The manufacturer is not alone 


in facing new problems. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers are in the 
same boat. 


By hook or crook the manu- 
facturer must put his distrib- 
uting channels on a basis which 
will lighten their burdens. 


The problem can be solved, 
It will be solved. And in its 
solving, advertising is destined 
to play a new role. It is des- 
tined to play its important 
part in turning the channel of 
public thought sharply aside into 
sounder conceptions — concep- 
tions which will supplant stag- 
nation with action. 


To accomplish this end, adver- 
tising-thinking must fit into ex- 
ecutive sales-thinking. 


Based on solid fundamentals, 
advertising must, through orig- 
inal thinking, meet the shifting 
new Sales conditions of today— 
not the old automatic conditions 
of yesterday. 


Advertising must also build 
Commercial Independence 

Advertising, however, should 
not be aimed wholly at winning 
immediate sales. Advertising 
should, and can, benefit every 
department of the manufac- 
turer’s business. 


Thus it can help bring about 
that highest state of business 
suecess. Commercial Independ- 
ence—Commercial Independence 
in the manufacturer’s relations 
with his customers, his dealers, 
his banks, his sales force, his 
manufacturing force—with every 
group of people who can di- 


Sales First—then Commercial Independence— 
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rectly or indirectly influence his 
peace of mind in a business way. 

Many advertisers who enjoy 
large sales have won Commer- 
cial Independence in a very 
slight degree. Some find it hard 
to borrow money from the 
banks. Some wrestle perpetu- 
ally with labor turnover. Some 
cannot seem to get any but tran- 
sient salesmen. 

While meeting the immediate 
demand of “Sales First,” we 
find that advertising can and 
must help in correcting these 
unhealthy conditions which lie 
close to the door of the chief 
executive. , 

Through injecting a new note 
of sincerity into his advertising, 
one advertiser found it possible 
to borrow money from bankers 
who before had refused help. 


Through proper use of adver- 
tising, many manufacturers have 
reported a marked decrease in 
labor turnover. 

Many of our clients have been 
surprised to find that their gen- 
eral advertising has produced a 
flow of applications from strong 
salesmen employed elsewhere. 
Salesmen prefer working for a 
live, aggressive organization. 

In 1917 a great advertiser did 
the impossible in a building way 
because builders wanted the 
name of working for him. They 
passed by other jobs to do it. 


Such results from sound ad- 
vertising are today expected 
by thinking manu facturers—be- 
cause they recognize that the 
greatest goal in business is Com- 
mercial Independence. 


And the building of Commer- 
cial Independence need in no 
way interfere. with securing 
Sales First. 
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About Ourselves 
With all propér modesty, we 
will say that we understand the 
fundamentals of marketing. 


In a sales way, we are not 
prepared to think for the manu- 
facturer. We are prepared, 
however, to think with him, and 
to construct with him. 


Our advertising work in the 
past has grown out of the prac- 
tical sales conditions then faced. 


Our advertising work in the 
future will grow out of the prac- 
tical sales conditions now devel- 
oping. 

We have a habit of going at 
things with thoroughness. We 
go into situations thoroughly, 
not for the sake of parade, but 
for the sake of speed in reach- 
ing sound conclusions. 


The basic sales conditions to 
be met are far deeper than the 
merits of the product and the 
frame of mind of the public. 
They involve the thinking, acts 
and problems of the sales chan- 
nels used for distribution—the 
thinking, acts and problems of 
the salesmen who act as inter- 
mediaries. 


Turning to the actual prepar- 
ation of advertising: 

We believe there is a grip 
somewhere in the truthful story 
of every worthy product or 
service. We know of no short 
cuts to that grip. We depend 
on thoroughness to carry us to it. 


If ever thoroughness and a 
practical sales sense were needed 
in advertising planning, we be- 
lieve it is needed today. 


Should you be interested in 
the character of our work and 
our ability to help you we in- 
vite you to write or telephone. 
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Our Experience with Clients has shown that~ 


A sound service, properly adver- Advertising can very quickly win 
tised and schooled into the sales jobbing support for a brand, in a 
force, can place a Company in staple line which jobbers once pre 
an outstanding sales position. ferred to sell unbranded. Ezample: 
Example: The Gargoyle Mobiloils Mayo Mills Underwear. 

Chart of Recommendations. 


An ethical theme in the advertis 
Even the most valuable and far- ing can establish a better basis of 
reaching service to the public is understanding between the pub 
incomplete unti! you tell the public lic and the retail merchant, to 
about it. Example: The tnvestment the manufacturer's advan 
advertising of The National City . Example: Toledo Scale— “No 
Company. Springs—Honest Weight.” 


Through fair, informative state. With a superior product used in 
ments, professional as well as pub- constructing other products, public 
lic approval can be won for a _ reputation has, through advertising, 
propr mary article sold through the proved the one gs led to 

rade. Example: Packer's gain wide adoption by manufac 
fon aun turers. Example: Columbia Axles, 


Well-devised advertising can upset The public is grateful for advertis- 
trade traditions. The leadership of ing which gives instructive infor. 
Djer-Kiss, now twelve years old, mation. HZzample: Letters of 
ends the tradition that five years thanks from mothers to The Wal 
of popularity is the limit for a ter M. Lowney Company. 
perfume. 

Quick establishment of a line may 
Experienced handling can give life sometimes be gained through con- 
and selling force to an apparently centrating the advertisin effort 
dry subject. Ezample: Col lumbia on a single item. Ezam Fea- 
Trust Company advertising. turing “Style 522” in Monito Sock 

advertisements. 


oe andes mec te af fecmtimNer Advertising, can, be effective in 
can be concentrated into a few cementing friendship with old _ cus- 
strong brands— nationally _ sold. tomers while awaking friendship 
Example ; General Cigar Co., Inc.— ae ee = rom 
Robert Burns, Van Dyck, Owl, etc. ‘® ns. 


By skilful presentation, a little ar- 
If trade respect and public appre-__ ticle can be made important and 
ciation have been properly won, thereby uickly reac acknow 
quality standards may be safely edged lea erehip in its ae Wik 
maintained and charged for—even snap Dress F; ners. 
in a high raw materials market. 
Baumple: Crossett Shoes. Advertising which makes conving 

~aa quality of a product 

If you can make a sound thrift wilt tr great sales leaders to 
appeal, the public will read and the selling organization, even with- 
act. Example: Advertising of Mer- out direct appeal. Ezample: 
cantile Trust Company. Stevens-Duryea Motor Cars. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Walker Evans, Jr., Manager 


THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 


CAdvertisin 
116-122 WEST 42ND STREET-NEW YORK 


“Telephone BRYANT 7456 
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“Get It at Your Dealer’s” 


“Where’ll I Find a Tooth-brush Dealer?” Asks the Man-in-the-Street 
When He Sees This Command 


By R. L. 


HE young copy man was 
nearly bursting with anxiety 
as he came downtown one Thurs- 
day morning. Sitting beside him 
in the subway train were two men 
who were engaged in discussing 
the advertisements. Page by page 
the two leaved over a periodical, 
every turn carrying them closer 
to The Advertisement—the copy 
writer’s magnum opus of the 
week, 
From comments on previous ad- 
vertisements, the trembling au- 
thor gathered that one of his un- 
known companions was “an old 
crab on advertising,” while the 
other was an enthusiastic, if ama- 
teurish, votary at the shrine of 
_ printed salesmanship. 
“Lookit here! D’jever see a 
better tire ad than this?” asked 
the latter, pointing to the next 


page but one to that which bore 
the copy man’s effort. 


“Ya gotta show me how a 
buncha nimps (nymphs) have 
an’thing to do with sellin’ tires!” 

“You're hopeless!” muttered the 
interlocutor as he turned the fatal 
page. Silence for a moment. 
Three pairs of eyes were glued to 
the next page. One pair of knees 
knocked together six times in the 
interim. 

“Now here’s one that’s hound 
to suit you!” exclaimed the opti- 
mist, finally. One hatbrim in the 
group suddenly became four sizes 
too small. “That’d sell me a 
safety-razor if I needed one!” 

“Yeah! You said it. ’S good 
ad,” came the reply. More cere- 
bral inflation by the silent ob- 
server. More silence. 

“There y’are—I knew I’d find 
somethin’ phony,” triumphantly 
announced the grouch, pointing to 
the last line of the copy. “ ‘Get it 
at your dealer’s.’ Huh! Whatsa 
razor dealer’s look like?” 

Plop! One copy writer’s head 
disappeared into the vastness of 


Burdick 


an oversize derby that adorned it. 

“Get it at your dealer’s.” What 
does it mean? As we who write 
and deal in advertising look over 
the pages of advertising we see 
this sentence time and again with- 
out giving it a thought. It is so 
usual, so much a part of our daily 
business that we never give its 
meaning any consideration. We 
talk of every retail merchant as a 
“dealer” so frequently that we ut- 
terly forget that the great mass 
of buyers—the people who ride in 
subway cars, who walk down 
Main Street of a Saturday night 
—do not always visualize a store 
(a particular kind of store) at the 
suggestion of the word “dealer.” 


NOT MUCH DEFINITENESS IN THESE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Here are such phrases taken 
from a single issue of a certain 
publication, together with the kind 
of product being advertised. Even 
with our familiarity with retail 
dealers, do these phrases conjure 
up definite pictures in our minds 
—do they show us the store on 
our block where we can get these 
things? 

“For sale by all leading electri- 
cal jobbers and dealers.” (Elec- 
tric fuse.) 

“Order from your dealer to- 
day. (Auto accessory.) 

“In your dealer’s case.” (Cigar.) 

“Sold by your furniture or 
hardware dealer (Oil stove.) 

“...are sold by leading 
stores.” (Plush auto robe.) 

“At all good dealers’.” (Flash- 
light. ) 

“See your furnace dealer.” (As- 
hestos pipe covering.) 
. is sold by leading deal- 
ers.” (Soap.) 

“Ask your (Tire 
patch.) 

“See the ... at your dealer's.” 
(Electric washer. ) 

“At dealers’.” (Tire gauge.) 


dealer.” 
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“On display in the larger ex- 
clusive shops.” (Shoes.) 

“Sold by leading dealers every- 
where.” (Shoe accessory.) 

“At the better shops.” (Men’s 
belt.) 

“Ask your dealer for them.” 
(Work gloves.) 

Granting even that the average 
normal human being would not 
go to Tiffany’s for shoes, do these 
phrases really tell one where to 
go. What is a furnace dealer? 
What kind of a dealer carries 
canvas work gloves—a “glove 
store”? Remember, these com- 
mands are directed toward getting 
a man or woman to stop at a cer- 
tain store-front. We don’t want 
them to have to figure out where 
that place is—if they have to hunt 
for the place (either actually or 
even mentally) the force of the 
command is lost. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MADE IT 
PLAIN 


In contrast with the quotations 
above are these, from the. same 
publication : 

“At stores of shoe merchants.” 
( Shoes.) 

“Ask our distributor—probably 
the leading hardware store in 
your town.” (Shovels.) 

“Just phone to your grocer.” 
(Raisins. ) 

“Sold by druggists.” (Rubber 
goods.) 

“Go to your ¢hoe repairer.” 
(Rubber heels.) 

“Small bottles can be had at any 
drug store.” (Corn remover.) 

These sentences suggest an im- 
mediate picture to the mind. We 
know that drug store down at the 
corner; Clark’s grocery flashes up 
before us at once. Why? Be- 
cause the descriptive phrases are 
specific and give a clear image. 
“Dealer” is too loose a word to 
call up a definite conception in 
our brains. 

What does this word mean to 
the man in the street? What, in 
the terms of the psycho-analyst, 
is the primary reaction of the nor- 
mal brain to the stimulus word 
“dealer”? To the writer, who has 
vivid memories of youthful trans- 
actions in old scrap iron, the word 

e ; 
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brings up an image of an old, 
broken-down junk shop facing the 
Erie Canal in an upstate town, 


. Others on whom this word has 


been tried to find its instantaneous 
significance have shown that they 
first think of lumber yards, sec- 
ond-hand clothing stores, auto tire 
shops, second-hand book stores 
and so forth. As one man ex- 
pressed it, “a ‘dealer’ is somebody 
who buys from Smith and sells 
to Jones; not primarily a retail 
merchant who buys from a manu- 
facturer or jobber and sells to the 
public.” In other’ words, even so 
commonly used a term as “elec. 
trical dealer” does not necessarily 
imply “electrical goods store.” 

If we are to make the path 
between desire for an article and 
the counter over which it is sold 
as smooth as possible, is it not 
advisable to eliminate every extra 
bit of mental gymnastics on the 
prospective purchaser’s part, and 
tell him that our wares are sold 
at department stores, stationery: 
stores, drug stores, groceries, and 
smoke shops? 

It may seem that some articles 
are vended at such a wide variety 
of stores that it would be impos- 
sible to describe them all in a few 
specific words. There is one prod- 
uct on the. market to-day that is 
sold in Fifth Avenue stores, in 
Grand Street pushcarts, in drug 
stores in Brooklyn, at hole-in-the- 
wall fruit stores, and in railroad 
stations. Yet the maker, in his 
advertising, with three words, 
covers them all in such a way as 
to make the buyer recall immedi- 
ately at least one familiar counter 
where he can get. these goods. 
“Necco wafers—at candy places.” 

This entire question may seem 
trivial—we credit most human be- 
ings with ordinary common sense. 
But let us suppose that we asked 
an artist to furnish us with an 
illustration of a typical dealer’s 
store to illustrate an advertise- 
ment. Wouldn’t we raise a howl 
if he brought back a very general- 
ized picture of a store-front with- 
out any signs or window display 
to identify the kind of store? A 
doorway, a canopy, and two pieces 
of plate glass! That is where we 
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She Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


What a 
Statistician 
Discovered 


Hartford 


A REPRESENTATIVE of one of the large auto- 
mobile manufacturers recently visited the office. 
articles of the TIMES. He was a statistician, and his par- 


Hea ticular job was to find out the industrial and financial 


1 a few aA : : 
s prod, | Condition of each community, so that his company 


that is § might concentrate the energies of its sales organiza- 


rticug | tion in fields which showed the greatest prosperity. 


‘in-the The plan was mighty interesting, but the big thing 


ailroad 
in his to us in this gentleman’s conversation was the fact 


ds, 
way a7 | that he had found Hartford one of the most pros- 


nmedi- 7 perous communities in the country. 


Eye If Hartford is a good field in which to push the 
y ree sale of automobiles, other National Advertisers 
sense. 4: should find it equally desirable for their lines. 
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when we say “get it at your deal- 
er’s.” _Why not let’s say “at ga- 
rages and auto accessory stores” 
next time? ‘ 

Perhaps there is more to this 
habit of ours of saying “dealer” 
when we mean “store” than ap- 
pears on the surface. As we sit 
in our sanctums (whether they be 
two-by-four cages or palatial of- 
fices labelled “Private”) and write 
copy or prepare sales helps, we 
are apt to have uppermost in our 
minds the “dealer” attitude to- 
ward retail merchants. We write 
of them and talk of them as “our 
dealers.” Copy is directed at them 
from this angle. Their relation to 
the manufacturer is the para- 
mount point in our minds, rather 
than the manufacturer’s relation 
to them. Even if we have had 
“counter jumping” experience, the 
minute we get to working for a 
manufacturer we tend to lose our 
viewpoint. 

Sometimes, in a sudden burst of 
comprehension, we realize that we 
are communicating with a mer- 
chant who is primarily in business 
for himself, and we scratch out 
the words “link up with our cam- 
paign” and substitute “help us 
link our national campaign to your 
local efforts.” 

Some one of these days Irving 
Berlin will write us a song to be 
sung at the A. N. A. dinner, en- 
titled, “Behind the Plate-Glass 
Windows,” and we'll all come in 
strong on the chorus, beginning: 
“He’s only a dealer to us, my 
boys, but he’s a merchant prince 
in Painted Post.” : 





Represents Three More Roto- 


gravure Sections 
The National Gravure Circuit, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed adver- 
tising representative in the national 
field for the rotogravure sections of 
the Dayton Journal, Halifax Leader and 
Wichita Beacon. 





Joins Wilkes-Barre Agency 

Albert N. Timberman, who_has been 
a partner in the Fahringer Engraving 
Co., Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
become a member of the firm of the 
Ryan Advertising Service of the same 
city. 
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Seek Increased Lemon Sales in 
New England 

Certain cities in New England have 
been selected by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange as a proving 
ground for an advertising and dealer. 
service campaign to test the effective 
ness of such efforts in increasing the 
sale of lemons during the winter 
months. 

The cities selected are Boston, Wor- 
cester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Portland, 
Bridgeport, artford, New Haven, 
Waterbury and Providence. The first 
advertising appeared on November 15 
and will be run successively in the va 
rious markets, finishing February 12. 

Newspaper advertisements advocating 
the purchase of lemons because of the 
low prices and the many ways in 
which they may be used is being em- 
ployed. o emphasis is placed on any 
brand or kind of fruit. The word 
“Sunkist” and the name “California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange” appear only 
in very small type. 

The copy announces “Bargains in 
Lemons” as the news feature, ur, 
buying by the dozen and suggests by 
text and illustration several winter 
uses, both food and toilet, such as 
lemon pie, lemon juice on fish and 
vegetables or in salad dressing, hot 
lemonade for colds, lemons for the 
hands and for the hair rinse. 


Chicago Jobber in the 
Newspapers 


The Chicago jobbing house of Morris, 
Mann & Reilley has started an exten- 
sive newepaper advertising campaign on 
Red Seal hair nets. opy is being 
placed by the McCutcheon-Gerson Ser- 
vice, of that city. Other accounts 
secured by this agency are: The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co., Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System, Thomson’s Graph- 
ite Oil, Congress Hotel, Secret Ser- 
vice Auto Lock, Chicago Hair Dressers’ 
Association and the Western Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Milliners. In 
behalf of the Congress Hotel an ad- 
vertising campaign in large city news- 
papers soon will be placed. 


Horace E. Dodge Dead 
Horace E. Dodge, who with his 
brother, the late John F. Dodge, founded 
the Dodge Brothers automobile busi- 
ness, died at Palm Beach, Fia., on 
December 10. 
. The Dodge Brothers gained almost 
immediate success in selling the auto- 
mobile they manufactured with the 
help of advertising that increased the 
prestige they had already gained by 
association in the Ford Motor Co. 











Made Advertising Manager of 


“Dixie Motor News” 


Laurence B. Geyer has been made 
advertising manager of Dixie Motor 
News of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Geyer was 
recently engaged in advertising work 
in Boston. 
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Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 
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No Guess Work 
About a Want Ad! 


With display advertising results are 
, sometimes difficult to measure. “Cumulative 
force,” “future benefit,” “indirect value” 
—these are the intangible elements that 
very properly enter into the appraisement 
of any campaign of display advertising. 


With “want” advertising the case is dif- 
ferent. A want ad pays or it doesn’t pay— 
and you don’t have to wait a year to find 
out. It has to make good right away. 
The returns can be checked within 24 hours 
after the ad appears. 


On this account—because “‘want’’ ad- 
vertising is the definite, positive, indispu- 
table test of a newspaper’s pulling power— 
it is a matter of importance to display ad- 
vertisers that in Kansas City all the want 
advertisements appear in the Kansas City 
Star—as many as 6800 in a single issue. 


Morning Evening Sunday 


215,689 221,037 222,009 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Actual Net Paid Circulation during November: 





New York Office 
2 Rector Street 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR 


Printer 


Do you make bim partner’ 
ot aur vide’? uit 


RAINY men—men whose abilities 

would net them greater profits in 
other industries—spend their lives as 
printers because each day they learn some- 
thing new about the work they love. 

These printers, just as other notable 
men in other professions, are sometimes 
very timid. This may be because of their 
complicated subject, which they fear the 
buyer of printing does not clearly under- 
stand. Whatever the reason is, many 
buyers of printing construe it as an oppor- 
tunity to force their opinions on the printer. 

What is the result? Very often it is poor 
printing, a dissatisfied buyer, and a disliked 
printer. 

Why should the printer, of all persons, be 
the craftsman whom everybody feels qualified 
to tell how to run his business? 

Why is the printer so seldom allowed to feel 
a spirit of partnership with the buyer—to feel 
that he is working with him instead of for him? 

Buyers of printing, remember this: The first i 
step toward better printing is to make your 
printer your partner. 

We can make this plea for the printer be- 
cause of our intimate knowledge of the situation. 

We do our share forthe printer and you by 
providing better paper. It’s up to you to do 
yours by placing greater confidence in your 
printer. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Charm of a Laid Cover |& 
\ 

HE ITALIANS, with that 
appreciation of art charac- 
teristic of Latin races, 
quickly recognized the 
beauty of laid papers. The 
soft shaded effects gained by the 
stripes in laid papers delight the eye 
and quietly convince the reader of 
hand-made qualities. 

However, the almost prohibitive cost of 
Italian Hand Made Papers for commercial 
printing worked against their use in America. 
It was not until Neapolitan Papers were put 
upon the market that paper resembling 
Italian Laid Papers could be bought at 
moglerate price. 

Neapolitan Covers are part of The Linden- 
meyr Lines. Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, Strathmore Covers, Princess Covers 
and Buckeye Covers are also some of the 
papers of The Lindenmeyr Lines that encour- 
age better printing. 

Samples of Neapolitan Covers in any of the 
colors and either in light or heavy weight 
will be furnished on request. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York City 


Branch Houses: 
16-18 Beekman Street 58-60 Allyn Street 54-56 Clinton Street 
New York City Hartford, Conn. Newark, N. J. 
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What Hit the Consumer? 


Some of the Concrete Causes That Sellers Might Consider in Dealing 
with the Present Situation 


By Homer Eskridge 


ROM all sides there comes evi- 

dence of the fact that in the 
face of the present buyer’s mar- 
ket many manufacturers and han- 
dlers of commodities are bewil- 
dered. Something needs to be 
done, they admit, but they are 
doubtful as to how to go about 
it. In the words of Grover Cleve- 
land, it is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts them. Con- 
sumption has fallen off, but they 
are uncertain as to whether it is 
temporary or more or less perma- 
nent. Buying is shy and reluctant, 
they know, but they are ignorant 
as to how to restore confidence. 
Goods are piled up on shelves and 
in warehouses, but the owners 
thereof cannot make up their 
minds as to what is necessary to 
move them. 

One thing, however, is certain. 
No seller of goods can cope with 
the present situation or deal ade- 
quately with the present slump in 
buying unless he has given some 
study to the causes of that slump. 
Certain fundamental causes, of 
course, have already been discussed 
and are sufficiently well known. It 
is already trite to say that we 
have been through a period of in- 
flation and that deflation’ was 
bound to come sooner or later; 
that the world has been suffering 
from a fever from which it is 
only now recovering; that produc- 
tion has at last caught up with 
consumption, and that money, 
which had fallen to such a low 
estate, is recovering some of its 
value. All these reasons, how- 
éver, are so broad that they are 
More or less vague. They fail to 
satisfy the craving for something 
concrete. But there are certain 
hard, tangible, material reasons to 
account for the present shyness on 
the part of the consumer, some 
of which may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. High prices of merchandise in 
the retailers’ hands, the result of 


heavy taxation, the large increases 
of wages paid to labor and other 
conditions growing out of the 
world war. 

2. Reduction in the buying power 
of the industrial class through the 
closing down of factories and the 
placing of thousands of workmen 
on a part-time basis. 

3. An increase in rentals, which 
in many cases have eaten up the 
rent-payer’s margin of safety. 

Loading up of consumers by 
widespread propaganda concerning 
the scarcity of goods and concern- 
ing still further increases in prices. 

5. A psychological change 
through which the consumer was 
made suspicious and resentful. 

To pick up a newspaper and 
read of the closing up, or reduc- 
tion to part-time operation, of 
plants such as textile mills and 
rubber, garment and shoe factories 
is to realize why consumption in 
many industrial communities has 
fallen to a low ebb. Since the 
first early scare, however, there 
have been reports of many fac- 
tories resuming operations again, 
and there is reason to believe that 
there will be no such armies. of 
unemployed men walking the 
streets as was the case in 1915. 

In discussing the buying power 
of the industrial classes, it is worth 
noting that few people realize how 
closely the fortunes of numerous 
businesses are bound up with the 
welfare of the industrial commu- 
nities in which they have their 
establishments. In not a few cases 
the closing down of one big fac- 
tory in a town destroys the buy- 
ing power of thousands of people 
and drives many small retailers to 
the verge of bankruptcy. This 
leads all the dealers in that town 
to draw in their horns and cut 
down their buying, with the result 
that other and unassociated fac- 
tories, in consequence of fewer or- 
ders, begin to reduce their work- 


ing time or to discharge employees. 
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Thus a vicious circle of restricted 
production and limited buying 
power is created whose effect may 
eventually be felt over wide areas. 

It is interesting to find no less 
an authority than William B. 
Dickson, vice-president of the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co., 
condemning such practices in a 
—_ recently quoted in Printers’ 
NK. 

Mr. Dickson tells how a large 
corporation sought to maintain 
prices in the face of a diminishing 
demand by clesing plants located 
in different communities. 

“The result was disastrous to 
the communities,” says Mr. Dick- 
son. “The merchants were driven 
out of business, real-estate values 
were depreciated and the workers 
were thrown on their resources 
and had to break up their homes 
and seek employment elsewhere.” 

The third factor, that of in- 
creased rentals, seems to be one 
that has not received much notice 
in the present situation, but that 
it is a contributing cause seems 
plain, 

A man who had been making 
a market survey for a prominent 
manufacturer said the other day 
that the proportion of income paid 
for rent by people of the salaried 
and wage-earning classes was be- 
coming constantly more serious. 

“What is the use of offering a 
man a 25 per cent reduction on 
an article,” he said, “when he has 
just received nofice that his rent 
has been increased 50 per cent?” 

There was a time not so long 
ago when 20 per cent of a family’s 
income was a generous allowance 
for rent in the family budget. But 
25 and even 30 per cent is not 
uncommon nowadays; and where 
a consumer with an income of 
$200 a month is forced to pay out 
$60 per month in rent, it is easy 
to see how he is tempted to reduce 
all other expenditures even for the 
necessities of life. 

This condition applies not only 
to the hapless consumer, otherwise 
known as the man in the street, 
but frequently to business con- 
cerns. In former days 6 per cent 
of sales was considered a sufficient 
allowance to make for rent, but 
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when repeated increases hay 
driven the rent of a business mag 
up to 10 and even 12 per cent, the 
danger line is being approached 
and the overhead charge thus en. 
tailed imposes an undue burden og 
many a small business. 


MANY CONSUMERS STILL USING & 
GOODS PREVIOUSLY PURCHASED 


The loading-up of buyers prob 
ably has been comparatively 4 
minor factor and yet it has played 
its part in contributing to the pres- 
ent slump. A few months ago the 
consumer was only too -often 
frightened into buying enough 
commodities to last several years, 
because unwise salesmen told him: 
“They may look high now, but 
they'll look cheap next fall.” 

Not long ago the writer was 
visiting at the home of a friend 
who pointed out his private stock 
of eight pairs of shoes. The 
owner is an office man and is easy 
on his footwear. At his normal 
rate of consumption he has enough 
shoes on hand to last him three 
or four years. He explained that 
he had fallen into the hands of 
a shoe dealer who had convinced 
him it was good business to buy 
eight pairs instead of the two 
pairs it was his custom to acquire 
at a time. ; 

Another case is that of a man 
with a small family who succeeded 
in buying 100 pounds of sugar at 
twenty-eight cents. He thought he 
was clever at the time, but since 
then the market has dropped to 
less than ten cents. With the 
result that this man, in - order 
to distribute his loss over as long 
a period as possible, is enforcing 
the most rigid consumption 
sugar within his family circle. He 
will, therefore, not be in the marf- 
ket again for some time. 

A panic-stricken loading-up prot 
ess has not been confined to the 
consumer. In far too many cases 
the recent slump has caught re 
tailers, wholesalers and even mam- 
ufacturers carrying inventories 
which were far too heavy 4 
which, as far as present prospects 
go, can be liquidated only by tak 
ing a loss—a loss that many @ 
man is hesitating to swallow. 
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Birthday Conatesiiiltrns 


from the President-Elect 


With the December 18th issue, Leslie’s 
celebrates its sixty-fifth anniversary. 


You will be interested in reading the 
remarkable tribute paid to the maga- 


acquire zine by Senator Harding. You will be 
interested in the letters that have come 

| coal from Thomas A. Edison, Henry Van 

ugar at Dyke, Otto Kahn, General March, 

ught he Samuel Gompers, Cardinal Gibbons, 

It since Rev. C. F. Aked, Colonel Watterson, 

ped Herbert Hoover, Booth Tarkington, 

a George Horace Lorimer, Editor of 

as long The Saturday’ Evening Post and the 

forcing governors of five states. 

ion a They appear in this Anniversary Number—the 

cle. He number that marks the 65th birthday of Gs ws na- 

ac a tion’s oldest illustrated weekly newspaper. 
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vy and Have you been reading Leslie’s lately ? 
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The fifth subject on our list, 
ascribing a certain psychological 
condition to the buyer, is some- 
what difficult to define. It has to 
do with the consumer’s state of 
mind. 

A peculiar thing about the pres- 
ent situation is that in its initial 
phase it came into being with 
an extraordinary suddenness and 
abruptness last spring, about the 
time that the overall clubs began 
circulating their propaganda. With- 
in two or three weeks consumers 
of wearing apparel suddenly laid 
off buying. Then far-sighted mer- 
chandisers, realizing the harm that 
would ensue from any long, last- 
ing interruption in the continuity 
of consumption, determined to 
start things going again by adver- 
tising a substantial cut in prices. 
The leader in this movement was 
John Wanamaker, whose general 
20 per cent reduction was much 
criticised at the time, but. whose 
example was shortly followed by 
retail establishments all over the 
country. 

This started an improvement ir 
buying which was kept up with 
fair momentum all the summer, 
until in September there came a 
secondary and apparently a more 
far-reaching slump in consump- 
tion, out of which the public has 
not yet been fully roused. 

In this consumer state of mind 
there are elements perceptible such 
as disillusion and resentment. 

The disillusion was created by 
an ascension of prices which 
seemed to have no end and by a 
belief in extravagant promises as 
to relief which were not fulfilled. 
The resentment came about be- 
cause of the low-grade goods for 
which high-class prices were asked. 
Far too many products were lifted 
out of their natural class and arti- 
ficially boosted to an eminence 
which they did not deserve. The 
public was so thoroughly sold on 
quality that it was oversold. It 
had been so thoroughly taught that 
price was the genuine measure of 
value that it became the willing 
victim of many merchants who 
forgot all about values and simply 
charged all the traffic would bear. 

A reaction against this was in- 
evitable, and as we formerly found 


the public willing to pay price 
far above values, we now find } 
demanding prices far below values 


PEOPLE ARE LOOKING FOR “BAR- 
GAINS” NOW 


In the meantime, lest this ac 
count should seem pessimistic, rT 
is worthy of note that the depart 
ment stores are doing a tremen- 
dous volume of business. Wher 
ever the price seems right, con 
sumers are coming out in drove 
and are snapping up the large jobs 
that the big stores have, been abl 
to pick up for cash. A Cleveland 
store recently sent a company of 
thirty-two buyers to New York 
for the purpose of acquiring $500; 
000 worth of goods to offer at 
an early special sale. The stor 
advertised the fact in plain words 
that it was in the market fora 
half million dollars’ worth of 
dresses, suits and skirts, children’s 
dresses and coats, fur coats, mil 
linery, domestic goods, boys’ cloth- 
ing, men’s furnishings, women’s 
lisle hosiery and underwear, silks, 
velvets, umbrellas, shoes and dress 
linings. Mark what the head 
buyer said: 

“Price is the only thing that 
counts with us., If the goods look 
like a bargain, we will buy them, § 
whether it be cheap cotton hose or 
$500 fur coats. We are not dis 
criminating in favor of any part 
ticular grade of merchandise 
High-grade lines are being bought 
equally with cheaper goods. What 
we want is merchandise that can 
be offered to the public at prices 
that will be attractive.” 

This is one of the signs that 
indicates that the buying power of 
the public, though reduced to some 
extent, still retains tremendous 
possibilites. 


To Advertise Fibre Mats 
The Business Research & Develop 
ment Bureau of Chicago has secu 
the advertising account of The Ma 
Company, manufacturer of fibre mat 
meal fibre products, of Muskegot, 
ic 


C. H. Mohr Makes a Change 

Carl H. Mohr, formerly icine a 
manager of the Standard Electric 
Elevator Co., is now associated with 
Columbia Graphophone Co., at 
more. 
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The manufacturer of a vacuum cleaner 
is in a special position to realize the 
value of suction or “pull.” That’s why 
the Bertman Electric Company adver- 
tises in the nine magazines comprising 


The All Fiction Field 


. 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘The Field of Greatest Yield”’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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9,000,000 


Homes x a 4 Atm Acie displays wil 
: it; witidows so dressed 
; passing prospects will stop, 


\ d tak tice. 
Needed -~ , E eal perce tastefully 


ranged, of themselves make 


ing window displays. And 
you supplement the 


To Supply | Besegm moc: 
Demand 


cut-outs, hangers, cards and 
lets, you keep your windows 
ing at their full efficiency. 








BUILDERS’ HARDWARE is one of the bases on which the hard- 
ware business has been built. Door bolts, butts and brackets, hinges, 
hasps and hangers, window catches, screen fasteners, sash hardware 
—all these items and a hundred more are just as necessary to a house 
as a house is to a family. The great bulk of these supplies is dis- 
tributed through hardware wholesalers and retailers. 


THE STANLEY WORKS of New Britain, Conn., an old-established 
leader in the builders’ hardware industry, is peculiarly qualified to 
know the most effective way to keep in close touch with the hardware 
dealers of the country, and through them maintain and increase their 
builders’ hardware sales. All during 1920 this company has been 
using and in 1921 will use full pages, spreads or cover space in 
HARDWARE AGE to keep their hardware distributors constantly 
and actively interested in every opportunity to sell the Stanley line. 


Hardware/ 
239 West 39th Street N 


Charter Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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1921—A 
Windows Working Big Year 


piece about which to group items of Stanley Garage Hardware. 


isa handsome piece of art work, lithographed in nine colors, 36 

ches high and 50 inches wide. 
cts, tastefully four cards shown on the opposite page are excellent specimens or 
nselves make fine three-color work, 11 x 14 inches, and may be either stood 


splays. And p with the display, hung with cords or pasted on the window. - 
ent the attraciil§We send these on request to those who carry Stanley Products in ? 
ck Write for yours today and ask for W104. u ers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Ba acres" server | Hardware 








J hard- HARDWARE AGE is read by hardware merchants every week 
hinges, because it is their business paper and helps them run a more success- 
rdware ful hardware business. Its merchandising stories are practical sug- 
a house gestions for better salesmanship in every hardware line, and its 
is dis- market reports and prices—an exclusive service of HARDWARE 
AGE—are indispensable to a living, growing hardware business. 
blished These are two of the reasons why HARDWARE AGE “saturates the 
national hardware field.” 
fied to 
'dware MANUFACTURERS of efery sort of hardware merchandise will 
e their find in HARDWARE AGE the proven medium through which 
$ been they can reach and influence every factor in hardware distribu- 
ace tion, and by repeated sales stimulus overcome selling listlessness 
stantly and make for a more active, positive hard- ; 


ware SELLING of their products in 1921. 





‘eetiNew York City 


Charter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE 


has the lowest rate per 
line per thousand of 
any reputable publi- 
cation reaching farm 
families. 


The Mission of THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Is to serve the interests of the farm woman by help- 
ing her to improve the farm home and the farm 
community. 


Every state in the United States is included in the 
distribution of this magazine which reaches 750,000 
farm women each month. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 
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Terra Cotta Association Sells the 
Advertising Value of Business 
Buildings 


Campaign Also Includes Awakening an Appreciation for Better Archi- 
tecture to Sell Building Material 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


OW much advertising value 

have your buildings? Or if 
they have little or no advertising 
value, have they any. distinctive- 
ness that makes it at once appar- 
ent that they were designed to 
meet the requirements of your par- 
ticular business? Churches, fac- 
tories and schoolhouses are said 
tc be about the only American 
buildings that show by their ar- 
chitecture for what they were de- 
signed. The first of these was in- 
herited from European design. 
The other two, by their plainness 
and ugliness, have established 


themselves. It is true that the past 
two decades have seen an effort 
to suit the designs of both of 


these to the purpose of the busi- 
ness which they house, and to add 
some degree of beauty to the tra- 
ditional utility and economy of 
construction which has prevailed 
for so many years. 

So far American business has not 
been highly reflected either in its 
private abodes or in such public 
buildings as are used to house 
such organizations as are created 
by industry for quasi-public ser- 
vice. Banking institutions +have 
done more to create a type than 
most commercial organizations. 
Many bank buildings have suffi- 
cient character so that one under- 
stands when he sees one what 
kind of business it represents. 
That is one of the results of re- 
stricting bank advertising for so 
many years to the physical struc- 
ture. Bankers long thought they 
“could not advertise,” yet they 
built homes for their business 
which told a tale of resource, sta- 
bility, responsibility and safety 
for treasure that all who ran 
might read. 

That it was, and still is, effec- 
tive advertising is now generally 


acknowledged, although it is only 
since advertising has been dis- 
covered as a practical and fitting 
utility of banking that the build- 
ing has been admitted to have 
an advertising value. A. strik- 
ing example of the advertising 
value of a bank building is fur- 
nished by one of the banks of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., which gained 
in deposits an amount equal to the 
full cost of the expensive. new 
building within a few months 
after occupying it. So the adver- 
tising value really offset the con- 
struction cost. 


RELIANCE ON ADVERTISING 


The National Terra Cotta So- 
ciety believes that every Ameri- 
can industry will develop a build- 
ing style quite as characteristic of 
the business as that of the bank. 
Furthermore, it believes that ad- 
vertising is the way to awaken 
an appreciation of the desirability 
and the opportuneness of ex- 
pressing the business in its home. 
And that is the central idea in its 
advertising campaign which is 
now under way. 

This is not sentiment, nor mere 
art propaganda. It is sound busi- 
ness, and is illustrated by assum- 
ing that three rival banks are 
about to build new homes in the 
same city at a cost of $200,000 
each. When completed, the archi- 
tectural effect of one of the new 
buildings may be such that, by a 
skilful adaptation of design to the 
material used, the apparent cost 
of the bank would be roughly es- 
timated by the public to be $225,- 
000. -Another of the new build- 
ings conveys an impression of 
value speromeete. to the actual 
cost; ile the third new build- 
ing, ‘because its design is inappro- 
priate to the specified structural 
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material, has an apparent value of 
only $175,000. Which illustrates 
that architectural treatment may 
affect the apparent value of an 
investment as much as $50,000 in 
an outlay of $200,000. 

A three-year campaign has been 
undertaken in which $60,000 an- 
nually will be spent in selling the 
idea of distinctive and appropriate 
architecture to American business 
men as a profitable advertising 
investment, and to the American 
public so that it will be more ap- 
preciative of the efforts of the 
business concerns which adopt it. 
To this end a double page an- 
nouncement in two colors recently 
appeared in a publication of na- 
tional circulation, devoted to a 
discussion of the architecture of 
the Woolworth building, “the 
most beautiful office building in 
the world.” 

The copy urges, “When next 
you are down town in New York, 
go out of your way to look agair. 
at the Woolworth building. Look 
at it through new eyes. From that 
moment on, you will make up 
your mind, when you look at 

buildings you will see architecture 

“What is architecture? It is 
style. It is design. It is engi- 
neering. It is mass and it is de- 
tail. It is proportion and it is 
scale. It is plan and it is deco- 
ration. It is ornament and it is 
color. It is many things all co- 
ordinated by the master mind of 
the architect. And essentially it is 
a matter of material. It makes a 
painted picture in the air.” 


OPPORTUNITY TO EDUCATE 


Although some of the oldest 
known works of man are said to 
be terra cotta, such as the cera- 
mics of Egypt, Babylon and Phe- 
nicia, so little is it known to-day 
that in an office whose windows 
are trimmed with terra cotta, and 
opposite a large building across 
the street which is faced with it, 
seven out of the eight executives 
answering a questionnaire stated 
that so far as they knew terra 
cotta was not used in the build- 
ing where they worked, or in any 
building that could be seen from 
the windows. 
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So by calling attention of the 
public to architecture, to buildings 
of terra cotta and of terta cotta 
trimmings, it is hoped to make the 
material familiar to a considerable 
number of the intelligent popula 
tion. To this end numerous de 
tails of representative buildi 
will be given. In describing the 
Woolworth building, the window 
arch was shown in detail and it 
was explained why the pointed 
arch has become known as the 
Gothic arch. Also it was ex 
plained that the gargoyle was a 
water spout, and why the flying 
buttress was used with a build 
ing of steel structure, even though 
it was not required by the me 
chanical requirements. 

The central idea, as stated, is to 
get a reflection of the business in 
the building which houses it, and 
to do that a certain plasticity of 
material is essential. It must ab 
low of latitude in decorative ex- 
pression; variety of texture and 
tone, enhancing the beauty of 
effect in light and shade; and the 
opportunity to render the archi- 
tect’s note in a classic theme by 
the introduction of color—either 
as it existed in the stylistic proto 
types or in modified form. 

To get these ideas across, both 
with business men and with the 
general public, it: is necessary to 
show how architecture and the 
use of materials tell certain stories 
for and about the structure. To 
this end a number of books have 
been prepared showing typical 
buildings, and briefly describing 
how architecture helps to adapt 
the appearance of a building to 
the nature of the business. 

A strong note that runs through 
all the advertising is to select the 
building design first, then secure 
the material that will best fit the 
design. The services of archi- 
tects are always encouraged, 
the architects are advised thr 
their publications of just what 
general campaign is doing to 
their profession. 

The National Terra Cotta So 
ciety is far too practical fo be con 
tent with establishing a general 
idea and trusting to luck a 
its share of the business 
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might grow out of a new art ap- 
preciation. Its product lends it- 
self happily to demonstrating the 
art idea, and the architectural art 
is so intertwined with terra cotta 
as presented by the advertising— 
which centers around the discus- 
sion of well-designed buildings— 
that one unconsciously gets the 
opinion that terra cotta is one of 
the prime requisites of good ar- 
chitecture. While it is true that 
it would be difficult to sell archi- 
tectural terra cotta to those who 
are devoid of architectural ap- 
preciation, on the other hand, 
creating an appreciation of beauty 
of building structure has been 
made to include a knowledge of 
the use of terra cotta. 

An industrial film and material 
for an illustrated lecture to the 
departments of architecture of 
the various colleges and univer- 
sities of the country on the rela- 
tion of terra cotta to architecture 
add evidence to the more general 
impression of the magazine copy. 

The advertising that appeals 
more directly to prospective cus- 
tomers is placed in the business 
publications going to bankers, 
“movie” houses, retail merchants 
and garages. For each of these 
lines richly illustrated brochures 
have been prepared, one in each 
line. To inquiries from the au- 
tomobile industry, the book on ga- 
rages is sent, and so with the other 
named industries. The illustra- 
tions are taken from widely scat- 
tefed districts and _ represent 
buildings suitable for all sizes of 
towns and cities. Enough of the 
details are given in what the sce- 
nario writers call “close-ups” to 
sell the decorative idea along with 
the appreciation of the building 
as a whole. And in every case 
the detail is made possible by the 
plasticity of the material which 
the advertising represents. 

As to the ability of architec- 
tural terra cotta to “advertise it- 
self,” its use on some of the finest 
buildings of the country for a 
half century, with the result that 
only a small per cent of the peo- 
ple who daily see such striking 
examples of its use as the Flat- 
iron building, in New York, and 
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do not recognize it, is sufficient 
evidence that printers’ ink is sadly 
needed to help make the great 
American public conversant with 
it. 

It was nearly fifty years ago 
that the glazed surface was per 
fected for terra cotta in an Amer 
can furnace, and it seems that 
American advertising is to teach 
the world the new use of this 
oldest of building materials. 


How Western Union Builds 
Prestige by Direct Advertising 


Free from the shackles of Govern 
ment operation, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is endeavoring t 
add to its good-will by direct-mail aé 
vertising in the form of letters which 
advise the sender of a telegram th 
elapsed time in reaching its destination 
Printers’ Ink has received such let 
ters regarding its telegrams, and a num 
ber .of its correspondents have forward 
ed letters they have received with & 
pressions of opinion on the great value 
of such advertising for prestige builé 
ing. A typical letter, forwarded by 
Chicago correspondent, reads: 

“Senders ordinarily have no meams 
of learning just how prompt the ser 
vice is on their messages, and I am 
therefore glad to be in a position to at 
vise you that your message ef October 
18, to M. S. Day, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., which was filed with us at 82 
A. M., reached its destination fourtees 
minutes later. 

“We take pride in our excellent ser 
vice, and I am sure that you will be 
interested in this example.” 


Making Hot Springs an 
All-Year Resort 


A_ recent report of the Busines 
Men’s League, of Hot Springs, Ark, 
gives advertising much credit tet draw 
ing large numbers of people to Hat 
Springs during the summer and 
fall months. As a result of this 
vertising Hot Springs enjoyed a sum 
mer patronage almost equal to its nor 
mal mid-winter business. 


Fountain Pen Account with 
Kobbe 


The Willard Pen Company, mani 
facturer of the “Willard” fountain pee 
has_ placed its advertising with 
Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., 
York. A trade and newspaper cat 
paign will be undertaken. 


Chicago Knitting Accounts 
with Gundlach 

The Gundlach Advertising Co. @ 
Chicago, is now handling the accoum 


of the Chicago Knitting Mills. Cop 
is being placed in general magazines 
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Possibly it was because 
the shoe problem is so 
much a home problem, 
and The Minneapolis 
Journal so distinctly a 


home newspaper, that the 
: fourteen shoe retailers of Minne- 
cellent am apolis last year preferred 


Journal space by 93.4% 
more than they used in 
any other newspaper 
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Take the Guess out 





Street & Finney, Inc, (Es. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


How Street & Finney continue to take the 
guess out of the advertising of even their oldest 
clients was shown in a recent test whereby 
the public decided the appeal on which to 
advertise the new Shaw-Walker Indexes. 
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ATURALLY we are fa- 

mous for our mats. We 
make them so good that they 
couldn’t help attracting atten- 
tion to us. We take pains with 
them which seem foolish to 
many whose mats are not so 
well known. We’ve been doing 
it for twenty years. Putting the 
last ounce of perfection into 
our mats is one of the many 
joys we get out of being in this 
business. Distance needn’t 
deprive you of them; we can 
work with you at any range. 


Sfust use the mails instead of a messenger 
Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 














The Nest Egg That Started 


Ingersoll in Business 


The Development from a Retailer of Specialties to a Huge’ Manufacturer 


By C. H. 


pried main purpose is to learn 
about the start of the busi- 
ness, as I understand it. That 
takes us back to ’79 and ’80, which 
compels me to admit that I am 
at least fifty-five years old, be- 
cause I was fifteen years old when 
I came into the business, and 1880 
is forty years back. 

My brother and I were born 
on a farm out in Michigan. We 
had an older brother, who had 
drifted into New York and started 
in the manufacture of rubber 
stamps. In fact, he was one of 
the pioneer manufacturers of 
stamps such as you are all using 
on your desks, and he was the first 
to make the rubber-type outfits 
which you also use more or less; 
an alphabet which can be adjusted 
to whatever you want to make up. 

My brother, Robert, came in the 
year '79 and worked with my older 
brother something like a year. 
During that time he saved up $175, 
which was the nest-egg that vs 
business was founded gn. 
older brother was at 188 Pulte 
Street, and my brother Robert de- 
cided to launch out for himself 
and started a business at 92 Ful- 
ton Street, in a little place one 
flight up, with which I became ac- 
quainted some six months pr one 
year after he started. 

There has been a good deal of 
inquiry about some stories about 
my brother’s entrance into New 
York. He came in a cattle train, 
not necessarily because he could 
not raise the fare from Michigan 
to New York, but because we had 
some Yankee relatives who used 
to go into New York and sell cat- 
tle. It-was that and the stories 
they used to tell that apparently 
gave my brother his hankering for 
travel. .As they could get him on 
a cattle train without paying any 

Reprinted from “The Message,”” em 


ployees’ magazine of Robt. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro. 


Ingersoll 


fare, he naturally took the line 
of least resistance. 

I came more respectably, and 
first visited some relatives in Con- 
necticut. After I had finished the 
visit and felt that I. must get to 
work, I started for New York, but 
my uncle gave me a bag of hickory- 
nuts and I took a full bag—a two- 
bushel bag. I got it on the Bridge- 
port boat and was duly landed at 
the foot of Catharine Street. I 
never was in a big city before, 
and I finally discovered there was 
a car-line that took me within a 
few blocks of 92.Fulton Street. I 
had to carry the bag on my back. 
It was a warm day, and I had a 
blue flannel suit on. When I ar- 
rived at 92 Fulton Street the boys 
could not seem to contain them- 
selves for laughter. The color of 
my face, the color of my blue 
flannel suit, which had been en- 
tirely changed by the lint from the 
burlap bag, made, indeed, a tri- 
umphal entry into a big city. 


EARLY STEPS IN QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 


The history of our business from 
thence until the year "92 runs 
through a great variety of ex- 
periences. To skim over them, 
we ran through the rubber-stamp 
and rubber-type business rather 
rapidly, getting finally to producing 
the little outits of type that we 
sold in very big quantities and 
that probably gave us the first 
notion of popular prices and mass 
production. It would seem rather 
strange to compare that species of 
production with the kind we are 
now familiar with, but the prin- 
ciple is there. We then drifted 
off into various specialties, espe- 
cially in the metal line, and in the 
course of a few years we wound 
up, struggling to popularize quite 
an extensive line of specialties; a 
dollar typewriter, camera, printing- 
press, sewing-machine, etc., things 
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that appealed to all classes and 
both sexes which had heretofore 
been sold at higher prices and 
which we managed to get by with 
as more or less practical devices 
at the lower price we put upon 
them. 

We had varied success. Some 
of the things were popular and 
went into large production and 
others did not thrive. And there 
was the birth of the idea of a 
watch for $1. Incidental to the 
marketing of these goods, we also 
branched out in another way. 

We had a factory always on 
hand of some sort. First, over 
on Pacific Street, Brooklyn, then 
on Greenwich Street, New York, 
and finally in Linden, N. J., where 
we manufactured a part or all of 
the things we sold. We also es- 
tablished a jobbing business, and 
then finally a number of retail 
stores in New York. We had 
seven at one time, which were 
called sporting-goods stores, but 
also marketed all the other goods 
we manufactured and wholesaled. 
We also started in the mail-order 
business, and we got to a fairly 
good altitude in that line, along 
with numerous other things. We 
manufactured bicycles. 

I could occupy considerable time 
in telling of the various things we 
drifted into, and I say drifted 
more or less advisedly, because in 
those days we seemed to be cast- 
ing about for something stable. 
That restless disposition on our 
part—and I should attribute that 
first to my brother—doubtless re- 
sulted in the final discovery of 
the dollar watch, or of the watch 
that preceded the dollar watch. 
There have been a good many ver- 
sions of the story told about the 
start of the watch and about its 
invention. : 

There never was any invention; 
it was, rather, a conception or a 
discovery. My brother, in going 
down Fulton Street, noticed some- 
thing that looked like a watch in 
the window of the Waterbury 
Clock Company, the same people 
whose name is familiar to all of 
us to-day and who make our 
watches now. Of course, we all 
regarded it as a joke, but my 
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brother insisted that there was ag 
idea there and he went so far as 
to buy a gross of them. 

R. H. was full of the faith that 
moves mountains, and started out 
to sell the gross of watches. We 
bought 1,000 the next time, and 
during the first year we sold some 
80,000 of these big watches. We 
do not know why people bought 
them and where they carried them, 
unless it was in their overcoat 
pockets. We got into the next 
year with what we called a great 
improvement. Our Waterbury 
Clock Company friends began to 
take notice of us, and we began 
to urge improvements on them, 
They could not make it any thin- 
ner, but they reduced the diameter 
of it, which put it all out of pro 
portion, but we thought it was 
an improvement. And that year 
we sold twice as many watches. 

In the meantime I organized the 
office end of the business, and as 
we gradually acquired customers 
I used to put them in classes, and 
every month or so I would pub- 
lish a new edition of different 
slips for each trade. I differenti- 
ated in sending these slips out, 
sending the hardware slips to the 
hardware trade, etc. 

Recently someone has asked 
what the early days of financing 
were. J do not know as I can 
explain in detail; I hesitate to tell 
some of the things that were done 
in those times to start the game 
of finance, but it is a fact that 
whatever we have now came from 
those $175. As I walk through 
the city nowadays I read signs of 
the friends of those days, some 
of whom gave us credit and some 
who insisted on C. O. D., but out 
of all of them we managed to 
get along, and year after year 
oene a little to what we already 

ad. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE AN EARLY 
FACTOR 


Of course, when we got really 
started in the business, and deal- 
ers began to take notice of us, we 
ran up against a difficulty that all 
merchandisers have when they be 
gin to approach popularity. We 
found that the price-cutter stepped 
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in and made capital of our popu- 
larity. One of the earliest things 
that we started to work on was 
some means of protecting our- 
selves from the price-cutter. We 
adopted a scheme after a confer- 
ence with a friend, the manufac- 
turer of Cascarets. We found a 
method that was said to be sure 
cure. That was the Dr. Miles 
Medicine Company device, which 
we adopted and used for many 
years, and were pioneers in the 
popular use of effort to maintain 
our prices. We had not the theory 
of price-maintenance developed as 
W. H. Ingersoll has since devel- 
oped it, but we had the instinct 
that we could not get along as 
long as the dealers were fighting 
over our retailing. We then laid 
the foundation for what we be- 
lieve is one of the important things 
to-day in sustaining our business. 

The first great event in the 
watch business was when we got 
to the point where our production 
had reached the stage which en- 
abled us to bring out a model at 
one dollar. I presume it was not 
far from the year 1900. That was 
really the achievement of the ideal 
that we had had, although we 
dared hardly think of the possi- 
bility of a watch for a dollar. I 
might here say that up to that 
time there never had been any 
watches at any such price. Of 
course, these clocks, before we 
started to market them as watches, 
had been in existence, but they 
had had practically no sale. No 
one had taken any notice of them, 
and so the proposition of a watch 
for a dollar was_ interesting, 
unique and startling. 

We finally got pretty well 
launched in a regular way. We 
got to selling our product through 
regular channels. We got to 
where we not only could go and 
sell the retailer ourselves, but to 
where the jobber ‘was interested, 
and in due course we were deal- 
ing with the jobbing trade. After 
a few years of that experience we 
found the jobber selling about half 
of our product. Another 25 per 
cent was sold by the retailer and 
the remaining 25 per cent went to 
what we called “scheme.” 

It seems to be the fate or the 
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advantage of watches to be very 
interesting as premiums, and 

on the way up, availed ourselves 
of that fact. One of our most 
helpful early customers was a mag 
at Concord Junction, Mass., who 
manufactured what he called Bhp 
ine. It-was bluing rolled onto 
paper by the same process that 
wallpaper is made and bound ig 
little books. Instead of the little 
box of bluing, which was like 
salt-cellar, he sold these little 
books of bluing. The idea was 
to have the children of the coum 
try do the selling and in payment 
give them a premium, and so he 
got out a very small advertisement 
with the caption “A watch for a 
day’s work,” and came to us to 
buy our watches. He was strictly 
a Down East Yankee countryman, 
and we never supposed when we 
first saw him that we would do 
any business with him, but he 
bought from the first very gener 
ously and paid very promptly, 
Within a year or so we were ship 
ping him probably half of our 
product, and for years Mr. Conant 
constituted the biggest stabilizing 
factor in our business. As we 
have gone along we have thrown 
over that business. We have held 
it always in our minds as a desir- 
able thing to do, and as fast as 
possible we let go of what we 
called the scheme business, and 
finally got to the position where 
we could say we dared to take 
no more orders of that sort. 

In 92 we had the advantage of 
being launched by the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. We got out a fancy 
model with Columbus’s picture 
stamped on the back and several 
other heroes all around and an 
inscription on the front bezel with 
some oxidize on the case. We got 
a-booth out there and an exhibit 
that we called very fine and made 
our first bow to the public with 
a watch. And as good fortune 
or bad fortune would have it, we 
violated the rules of the exposition, 
and sold the watches over the 
counter, whereas we were sup- 
posed only to take orders for them. 
We stood opposite the Director 
General’s Headquarters, and he 
marched up with his soldiers one 

(Continued on page 97) 
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and Exports Still Increase! 


XPORTS for the month of October were valued 

at $752,000,000, as against $605,000,000 for Sep- 
tember. This represents an increase over September 
of $147,000,000. 
The total for ten months ending October 1920 is 
$6,832,000,000, an increase over $6,499,000,000 for 
the same period in 1919. 
Imports during the ten months ending October 1920 
were $4,720,000,000, which is more than one and one 
half times the imports of $3,099,000,000 in the same 
petiod of 1919. 
These figures show the normal and analy progress 
of the foreign trade of the U.S. 
They indicate again that American 7 tg have won 
a permanent place in the markets world, (See 
example on next page). 
The one way to hold and increase this trade is by the 
use of sincere and educating publicity. 
Such publicity in the form of high class consumer 
advertising is offered through the four editions of 
EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. Published 
every month in English, Spanish, French and Portu- 
gese, they reach 60,000 readers every month. These 
readers represent the buying powers in every country, 
and are in addition the highest class of consumers. 
Backed up by a comprehensive service, the value of 
which is indicated by the letter on the next page, Ex- 

rt American Industries offers the most attractive 
publicity in this field. 
“The Foreign Business Man’s Magazine” 


=XPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
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| TRUCKS for the World 


| Here’s a table showing the remarkable activity 
in the exports of Trucks to foreign countries : 
For nine months ending September: 
1918 1919 1920 
No. Value No. Value No. Value 
7,701 $19,276,345 | 11,091 $26,814,829 | 22,110 $34,583,565" 
* These taken from “Monthly 
of Foreign Commerce of the United States.” 





Some of the 
countries which 











Four language editions every month—English, Spanish, F 
Portugese. Circulation 60,000 copies monthly, verified by A. B.C. 
Services that include specific assistance, designed to make our propo- 
sition the most valuable in this field. 
The publication that reaches the above markets (and many 
others) at the lowest cost per page per 1000 of circulation is 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
The Official International Organ of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
30 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 
Consult Your Advertising Agency About 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
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md Out From 
the Others 
ERE is an ordinary street scene. See how the Oplex 
Electric Sign stands out from the others. It’s all 
in the raised, white Oplex letters. At night this sign 
will simply show solid letters of light, each one clean-cut, 
distinct. 

Oplex Signs have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic designs. Any trade-mark can be perfectly 
reproduced in raised, Oplex characters. That is one reason 
why national advertisers use Oplex Signs to “tie” their 
advertising right to the dealers’ doors. 

Let us send you a sketeh showing how your Oplex Sign 




























will look. 
; ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co, 1439-46 Niagara St.. Buffalo 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory - 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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day and boarded up our exhibit, 
denouncing us as violators of the 
law. I do not think there was 
a r in the whole world ‘that 
did fot have news of that. inci- 
dent the next day. “R. H. Inger- 
soli & Bro., manufacturers of the 
dollar watch, excluded from the 
exposition.” And it was then, I 
think, that my brother coined the 
phrase that “All advertising is 
good advertising.” There were 
others who thought it unethical 
to take advantage of this incident. 

Finally we got to the point of 
adopting the stem-wind watch.” Of 
course, we charged more for that. 

The next big event in the busi- 
ness was when we came to the 
point of adopting the stem-wind 
‘on the dollar watch. For years 
we had known we ought to take 
that step, or at least we had been 
told that by many, including sales- 
men, and the trade had demanded 
it. My brother had insisted that 
it should not be done—that it 
would in some way be ruinous 
for us, and that it should be re- 
served for the high-priced watch, 
‘which was not entirely illogical. 


The pressure finally got so strong 
that he was the only one in the 


institution against it, and we 
launched our present form of the 
stem-wind on the dollar watch. 
Then, of course, we came, in due 
course, to the smaller models 
which gave us the Ingersoll line 
of to-day. There has always been 
much discussion among us on the 
policy of diversifying, and that 
question will never be settled. 

In that connection I recall Henry 
Ford’s advice when I visited* him 
in Detroit. He said it was a very 
bad mistake that we ever got out 
anything but the dollar watch. You 
can imagine his viewpoint on that, 
since he never got out anything 
but the one automobile. He said 
it was only by accident that he 
escaped the watch business, and I 
told him that was a very fortunate 
accident for us. He told me of 
some 300 different model watches 
that he bought and analyzed, com- 
ing to the point of deciding exactly 
what he was going to make the 
price and what it would cost him, 
etc. but, fortunately, he -got 
Switched to the flivver. I told him 
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that if he ever got back to watches 
I wished he would let me know, 
because I wanted to be with him, 
instead of a competitor. 

When we had an opportunity to 
buy the Trenton factory we em- 
braced it, and with it a lot of grief 
that our friends, the clock com- 
pany, had had exclusively to them- 
selves up to that time. I think, 
on the whole, our manufacturing 
experience has been a very profit- 
able one, although it takes us fur- 
ved away from Henry Ford's 
idea. 


THE COST OF THE GUARANTEE 


The guarantee continues as one 
of the most striking features of 
our business. The audacity we dis- 
played in guaranteeing a watch at 
all, guaranteeing them as broadly 
as we did, and living up to it the 
way we did, has unquestionably 
played one of the largest parts in 
bringing us to success in the watch 
business. Whether we could have 
gotten there by another road and 
saved ourselves the department, 
with several hundred people and 
a repair shop, and a deficit of 
some $100,000 a year in connec- 
tion with that department, is a 
matter for speculation. I wish 
that it could have been done, but 
we did not choose that way, and 
I guess we are now committed to 
the way we are going. In theory, 
if we did not have a guarantee, 
we could sell our watches at least 
25 per cent lower in price, but 
that 25 per cent would have to be 
spent by the consumer, so he would 
have saved nothing, and I think 
we are doing the more satisfactory 
thing in including the guarantee in 
the price. That policy has always 
given us pre-eminence. We have 
always been the leaders, and no 
one has in good faith ever dupli- 
cated our guarantee. 

The time was when we put limi- 
tations upon our business. We felt, 
for example, that when we had 
reached 1,000 watches per day we 
must be topping the limits, and, 
in fact, we were at that time. I 
might have mentioned an incident 
wherein we had to go very humbly 
to our good friends, the clock 
company, and ask that we be re- 
lieved of the obligation of taking 
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1,000 watches per day for a certain 
year. Three hundred thousand had 
been ordered for that year, and 
things looked very black on that 
day. We did not know whether 
we were going to have the sheriff's 
flag hung on us or whether we 
were to go ahead and do the best 
we could, but our good old friends, 
the clock company, relieved us by 
saying that we should proceed, 
with their ‘blessing, and sell as 
many as we could. 

So it. was from year to year, 
and we climbed up the ladder each 
year, thinking we were reaching 
the limit, touching the top, but 
each year finding that our limita- 
tions had been an illusion, and so 
we arrived at the peak, which, I 
presume, has been 15,000 to 16,000 
watches per day. We now feel 
that there is no particular limita- 
tion, that we can sell as many 
watchés as we can make. We 
have tested the markets of the 
world and we find no reason for 
assuming any further limitations. 
The idea of limitations is an old- 
fashioned one and should be for- 
gotten. 

“How did the slogan, ‘The 
Watch That Made the Dollar Fa- 
mous’ originate?” I may as well 
be frank, I haven’t lied yet, know- 
ingly. It originated on Pabst 
Beer in Milwaukee. Who stole 
it? My brother claims the honor 
for that. It lay around the office 
for several years, and I was the 
one that realized that it was worth 
something to us and got it out. 
I do not know whether to claim 
credit or acknowledge fault on 
that proposition. I. can say, how- 
ever, that we have never been ac- 
cused of stealing it, nor arrested 
for it, and it is something that, 
even though we explain it as I 
have, people still say that it was 
original, and our adaptation of it 
entitles us to the credit, so we will 
take it. 


Campaign from Kansas on 
Atlas Board 


The Emerson Carey Fibre Products 
Co., Hutchinson, Kan., is to advertise 
Atlas Board in a national campaign, 
through The Hugh McVey Advertising 
Co., Wichita, Kan. The product is a 
sew wall board. 
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Florida Citrus Exchange In 
creases Sales Volume 


The Florida Citrus Exchange han 
died 3,770,511 boxes of citrus fruit 
during the fiscal year ending Septem 
ber 1, according to the annual report 
of C. E. Stewart, Jr., business man. 
ager of that organization. This is an 
increase in volume of 59.3 per cent 
over any other season. Last year's 
orange prices were twenty-eight cents 
a box higher than during any season 
excepting that of 1911-1912. 

The Exchange did a business of $13, 
757,000 for the year—or an average of 
$60,000 a day. Collections were made 
on an average of 16,112 boxes per day. 
This included the sale of 1,753,253 
boxes of oranges, 1,900,423 boxes of 
grapefruit, 116,406 boxes of tangerines 
and 429 boxes of “miscellaneous.” 


Poor Richard Club Inaugurates 
Co-Club Meetings 


The Poor Richard Club on Decem- 
ber 2 inaugurated a series of co-club 
meetings with the object of widening 
the usefulness of all Philadelphia 
clubs, with the ultimate good of a 
greater number and the city advance 
ment as the result. This first meet- 
ing, held at the Ritz-Carlton, was a 
pronounced success, 200 Philadelphia 
business men and women attending. 
The chief speaker of the luncheon was 
Senator George Wilder Cartwright, 
who spoke on “Industrial Relations.” 
The next monthly meeting will 
January 6. 


New Members -of American 
Association of Advertising 


Agencies 

The membership of the American As 
sociation of Advertising Agencies has 
been recently increased to 134 by the 
admittance of three new members: Bax- 
ter Advertising Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Homer McKee Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, and Southwestern Adver- 
tising ompany, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
noma. 


Macon, Ga., Has Adver- 
tising Club 


_ An advertising club has been estab- 
lished at Macon, Ga. The new club 
was formally organized on December 
3 with a membership of twenty. C. 0. 
Carpenter was elected president and 
George H. Sparks was elected secre- 
tary. A membership of at least 200 be- 
fore the 1921 convention is held in 
Atlanta, Ga., is expected. 


“La Presse,” of Montreal, 
Raises Price 


La Presse, French daily newspapet 
of Montreal, has raised its price to Ree 
cents for Saturday editions and three 
cents for editions on.other weekdays. 
No Sunday edition is published. 
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ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 


a practical publication devoted to the development 
and refinement of grinding practice in all industries. 


In Automotive 
Industry 


Real facts, photo- 
graphs and grind- 
ing data obtained 
in the country’s 
principal plants 
are the basis of a 
comprehensive and 
current series of 
articles. 





Abrasive Industry is not confined to metal-working 
alone. It covers every branch of grinding involving 
the use of abrasive materials. 


Published Monthly on the Fifth. 
Advertising forms close on the tenth of the month preceding. 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


220 Broadway, New York Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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LESS than two years ago, we placed on the 
market BASIC BOND. It was developed in 
response to a definite demand. Today it is the 
acknowledged standard of its class,—in qual- 
ity as in price. 

Followed in rapid succession, BASIC LEDGER, BA- 
SIC SAFETY, BASIC ENVELOPES and RULED 
HEADINGSand BASIC COVERS. The practical eviden- 
ces of approval accorded them have exceeded anything 

in our previous experience in the fine paper industry. 

Now we announce BASIC TEXT, a 
deckle-edge, water-marked, antique 
book paper, of more than ordinary 
printability at a moderate 
price. White, Blue, 
Gray and India. 
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BAsic LepGeR 


MN BASIC B OND ION 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 

DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De- 

troit, Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 

BRANCH HOUSES~—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kan- 

sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, hiladelphia, 

Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Wash+ 

ington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Goods That Sell Best To-day 


During Consumers’ Buying Strike Nationally Advertised Articles Are 
“Turning” Quicker Than Unknown! 


By R. A. Brown 


HE writer has just returned 

from a two weeks’ trip through 
five middle-western States. He 
talked with retailers—large and 
small. 

He saw store owners, merchan- 
dise managers, buyers, advertising 
managers. He talked with sales- 
people and just plain consumers. 

He talked with newspaper pub- 
lishers, bankers, manufacturers, 
credit men, sales managers, rail- 
road officials. 

He made himself a nuisance to 
everyone he visited because he 
milked them dry of information. 

Schooled for seven years in that 
citadel of conservatism toward all 
trade-marked goods but their own 
—Marshall Field & Company— 


your inquisitive, reporter was as- 
tonished to find the change of 


heart that was evidenced in de- 
partment stores generally toward 
nationally advertised goods. 

Ranging from the contradictory 
enmity of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany (who profess to disbelieve 
the power of nationally advertised 
merchandise, yet who have to 
carry in their retail store over 
1,000 well-known brands, and who, 
in their wholesale and manufac- 
turing interests, advertise nation- 
ally their own underwear and 
other products), down through 
Emery, Bird, Thayer of Kansas 
City, whose sales manager, Charles 
R. Mayer, said: “We used to be 
cold, but now we're lukewarm,” 
on down to the smaller retailer 
who said: “That’s about all we 
can sell during this buyers’ strike” 
—the tide of opinion seems to be 
decidedly favorable. 

Everywhere I went I was im- 
pressed with the universal distri- 
tion of Kodaks, Victrolas, Gillette 
and Ever Ready Razors, Ever- 
Sharp Pencils, Ingersoll Watches, 
Pyrex Ovenware, P. & M. Rib- 
bons, Edison Phonographs, Water- 
man Pens, etc. Every notion 


counter seemed to sprout Venida 
or Fashionette Hair Nets; Djer 
Kiss or Mavis Face Powder, and 
so on. All trite, no doubt, to 
the man out on the road fre- 
quently, but to one going with 
a fresh viewpoint, quite illuminat- 
ing. I wasn’t lonesome a single 
minute—everywhere I went I was 
greeted by my old friends “trade” 
and “mark.” 

Well, what’s the reason for the 
change of heart? 

Let’s run back to last’ May 
when Mr. Wanamaker stepped on 
the gas with his 20 per cent dis- 
count sale. 

He started something, he did! 

The consumers’ strike, which 
had been manifested some time 
previously, was temporarily brok- 
en by the first cut-price sales. But 
the newspapers continued with 
stories of lower prices to come, 
governmental investigations of 
profiteers, etc. The public de- 
cided that it could wait a while 
longer—especially since no zero 
weather was in sight. 

So it waited. 

And the merchants 
some of them too long. 

Then the retailer cut off some 
more profit. 

And the public came in and 
sniffed around—then went home 
and said “Well, they say prices 
are coming down, but I don’t see 
any traces of it in the stores.” 

There’s been a deadlock in most 
towns for some months. The 


waited— 


_merchant has spent more money 


for sale advertising—with less re- 


‘sponse per dollar expended than 


ever before. 

The public bought only neces- 
sities, and trade-marked articles 
it knew were standard value. The 
little old red can of Royal Baking 
Powder smiled as he snuggled 
into a corner of the market basket, 
and the Big Ben Clock “tick- 
ticked” off the jeweler’s racks onto 
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the shelves of the American home. 

“Nationally advertised,, trade- 
marked goods move faster than 
anything in stock. We haven't 
bought a dollar’s worth of goods 
we didn’t absolutely have to have 
since last spring, except those 
goods we were sure were sold be- 
fore we bought ’em,” was about 
the way nearly every merchandise 
man expressed himself. 

“It costs us less to sell well- 
known, trade-marked articles,” 
said one manager. “There is less 
buying resistance.” 

“The salespeople like to sell 
them,” said an advertising man- 
ager. “Guess it’s because they 
feel they know them better, have 
more confidence in them because 
they’re advertised.” 

The big factor, of course, is the 
rapid turnover, A smaller per- 
unit profit, perhaps, certainly 
made up in increased volume and 
rapidity of movement. 

Naturally, nationally advertised 
products have suffered less in the 
stock-reducing sales as there were 
fewer of them on hand. Mr. 
Wanamaker himself, in his fa- 
mous 20 per cent discount sale, 
excepted “certain well-known 
brands.” 

Manufacturers who are national 
advertisers have the opportunity 
of their lives, in my opinion, to 
create good-will on the part of the 
retailer by helping him break the 
consumers’ buying strike in intel- 
ligent, vigorous sales aids; in- 
creased pressure in national ad- 
vertising; intensive cultivation 
through newspapers; — increased 
punch in “dealer helps” and opti- 
mistic salesmen. 

By all means optimistic sales- 
men. 

“Don’t try to get orders—sell 
optimism,” said the president of 
a large manufacturjng concern re- 
cently to his road men, “and keep 
going !” 

“When the other fellow quits I 
get on the job harder than ever,” 
said the president of another big 
company. 

These are, unquestionably, 
strenuous times. However, when 
the Morgans and the DuPonts 
have gone heavily into the auto- 
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mobile business at the time of if 
greatest depression, just as Cap 
negie plunged in steel and Rocke. 
feller in oil, when these two in- 
dustries were apparently at their 
lowest ebb, it looks to me as if 4 
few progressive manufacturers 
are on the right track in putting 
forth their best efforts now. This 
is the time when real leadership 
is emphasized and more firmly 
established. 

Super-effort in the sanctum, 
office, factory, on the road, be 
hind the counter, will do more to 
blow away the clouds of uncer- 
tainty and put business on 4a 
sound, economic basis than al 
the theories that ever have been 
or ever will be expounded. 

The retailer needs enthusiastic 
support now—not frantic visits 
from order takers. 


Retailer Is the Price Adver- 
tisers’ Stumbling Block 
F. J. Ross Company 
New York, Dec. 7, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


“Is It Time to Advertise Price a 
Well as Product?”. pretty well covers 
all the angles I know on this question. 

One point is very clear, due to your 
article, and that is that there is no rule 
on this matter. On advertising which 
is strictly merchandising, the more prices 
the better. advertising which is 
primarily for -the building of a brand 
of merchandise, the advisability of using 
prices differs with cases. In general it 
is less necessary in brand-bulldin ad- 
vertising than in strictly merchandising 
advertising. 

I cannot see where the quotation of 
prices in any event would do any great 
harm, provided it were possible to im 
sure that retailers everywhere would 
sell at the prices quoted. 

In the present peculiar condition of 
business, prices, think, are  partice 
larly welcome to consumers. If no prict 
is quoted, the consumer doesn’t know 
what bottom price is. If a price # 
definitely quoted and boldly advertised, 
it looks at least like bottom price for 
some time to come. There is more ree 
son from the consumer’s angle for quot 
ing prices right now than in no 
times. But, on the other hand, there 
are more difficulties on the manufae 
turer’s and dealer’s side in quoting 
rices right now than in normal times 

henever prices are rapidly. going up 
or rapidly ing down, it is hard # 
fix, far in advance, price levels. 

I would like to commend your article, 
however, as very stimulating to tho 

F. J. Ross, 
President. 
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EBRASKA 

ranks first in 
automobile owner- 
ship per capita, with 
one auto to every 7.8 
people, or five autos 
to every eight fami- 
lies. If it were nec- 
essary for the entire 
population of Ne- 
praska to leave in 
24 hours it could be 
done without the help 
of the railroads. 


Our service de- 
partment wil 
cheerfully secure 
for you any in- 
formation re- 
garding. this 
territory. Its 
only purpose is 
co-operation with 
the national ad- 
vertiser. 
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- ‘Today Advertising 
Must Sell—or Quit 


UST as salesmen must take off their 
coats and go after business today if 
they are going to justify their existence, 
so must advertising do a man’s work in 
order to live. 


We all know—if we look a few years 
back—that there are here and there cer- 
tain salesmen who can get business no 
matter how adverse conditions may be. 


And so it is with advertising. Copy 
can be written which will sell goods in 
bad weather as well as in good. 


We believe you will find that ability 
here, for this organization has pros- 
pered almost solely upon its ability to 
prepare copy that would show a direct 
bankable profit for the largest and most 
successful mail order advertisers in the 
world. 
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This knowledge and experience plus 
an intimate knowledge of trade condi- 
tions in many lines is now available to 
advertisers selling through dealers who 
realize that copy which actually moves 
merchandise into the hands of con- 
sumers is the vital need in business to- 
day. 


A single instance of what this may 
mean is contained in a report just re- 
ceived from one of our clients who sells 
his product through dealers. His sales 
for November 1920 are over 40% 
ahead of a year ago and November 
1919 was the biggest month in his his- 
tory up to that time. There is no large 
competitor as far as we can learn but 
who is lagging far behind in sales as 
compared with a year ago. 


The only thing new about this manu- 
facturer’s efforts has been his copy—we 
started handling the account this fall. 


Of course such a result as this is ex- 
ceptional, but there are bigger possibili- 
ties for greater sales from copy than 
most people realize. May we tell you 
about them ? 


Without the slightest obligation on 
your part we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of our booklet, “The Tested 
Appeal in Advertising,” which describes 
our method quite fully. Use your busi- 
ness letterhead, please. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan,znc., Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at28th St. New York 


Chicago Baltimore 
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of Washington, D. C. 














HERE are 8 Peo- 

ple’s Drug Stores in 
Washington, covering the 
various centers of shop- 
ping activity throughout 
the entire city. 


Liggett’s have 8 drug 
stores in Washington, ad- 
vantageously located on 
the city’s main shopping 
thoroughfares. Altogether 
there are 250 drug stores 
in the Nation’s Capital 
city. 





Washington’s 
Drug Stores 











These two big chain 
druggists advertise their 
full copy in The TIMES, 
just as Washington’s big 
chain grocery stores, rep- 
resenting 149, 71, 36 and 
30 stores, respectively, 
carry their regular sched- 
uled advertising in this 
newspaper. 


The TIMES Better 
Business Bureau’ is at the 
service of manufacturers 
and their agents seeking 
wider distribution in the 
Nation’s Capital city. 


The Washington Times 








The National Capital’s ‘‘Only 3c Newspaper’”’ 





Eastern Representative 
I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York City 


Western Representative 

G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Chicago, Illinois 

Marquette Building 

















Better Protection Wanted Against 
Forest Fires 


Public Opinion, if Awakened to the Necessity, Will Compel More Ade- 
quate Means of Preventing Fires That Annually Destroy ‘ 
Millions of Feet of Timber 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
HE present value of the re- 
sources of our national forests 

is estimated, very conservatively, 

at $1,250,000,000. 

If a man own a house worth 


$12,500 he is a legitimate customer . 


of an insurance agent. It makes 
no difference what the insurance 
cost, he needs it. If insurance is 
low, it is because the house is more 
or less fireproof, because it is in 
a city where a part of the taxes 
paid support a fire department, be- 
cause local ordinances prevent cer- 
tain fire hazards. A man with a 
$12,500 property, miles away from 
any help, if his house was built of 
wood, coal, tinder and a storage 


place for inflammables, would have 
to pay much more for his insur- 
ance than the city owner of a 
property of the same value. 


If the man owning the isolated 
and inflammable property said 
“I will spend a thousand or even 
two thousand dollars at any time 
to put the fire out after it starts, 
but I won’t spend more than 
twenty-five dollars on a fire extin- 
guisher,” we should know what to 
call him. 

Yet we, with our billion and a 
quarter of wealth in national for- 
ests, spend something less than 
half of one per cent of their con- 
servative value, not in fire protec- 
tion alone, but in our entire forest 
service. 

“Oh, well,” says the smug Con- 
gressman from a_ non-timber- 
bearing State, “you mustn’t forget 
that Congress liberally authorizes 
the expenditure of any necessary 
amount of money in fighting fire. 
No man can say in advance what 
the fires will be, so we just tell 
the service to spend whatever is 
hecessary to put the fire out .. . 
the Forest Service can incur any 
necessary deficiency to prevent the 
spread of fires.” 

But not to prevent their start- 


ing, Mr. Congressman, If the only 
good Indian is the dead Indian, 
the only good fire is the one which 
isn’t started. All fires are little at 
the beginning . . . a tiny oil lamp 
flame began the fire which de- 
stroyed Chicago, and a cigarette 
may start a million-dollar blaze. 

The emergency expenditures for 
fire fighting in western Montana 
and northern Idaho forests (to 
take one region as.an example) 
were, in 1919, ten times the amount 
provided for the fire protection of 
the same forests. After the fires 
we had lost (1) the wood burned, 
(2) the value of part of the area 
of -the burned-over land, now no 
longer suitable for tree growth, 
(3) the amount of money spent on 
fire protection which didn’t pro- 
tect, (4) the amount of money 
spent to put out the fire and keep 
it from getting larger. 

Had we taken any two of these 
amounts and expended them in the 
beginning for fire protection, the 
resulting loss would have been 
small. Why spend one dollar for 
protection and ten for fighting, 
and take a huge loss, when the 
eleven spent for protection would 
provide us with the means of es- 
cape with a small loss? 

This seems so elementary a 
problem that the reader is for- 
given in advance if he says “it can’t 
be done.” But it is so. 


LACK OF PROTECTION IS CRIMINAL 


He who knows can answer as 
to why it is. The present scribe 
does not venture an opinion. With 
the forests of this country more 
than three-fifths destroyed, with 
much of that destruction due to 
fire, with a full knowledge that 
upon the trees depends not only 
the building and the wood-using 
trades, but pulp, paper and the 
publication business, it would seem 
impossible for our wasteful, in- 
efficient and criminally penurious 
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policy of fire protection to exist. 
But it does exist. 

Here are a few facts. The 
Weeks law provided $125,000 year- 
ly for co-operation with the States 
in’ protecting forests from fire 
(forests exclusive of national for- 
ests). This sum, divided among 
twenty-five forested States, goes a 
long way . . . to prove the penu- 
rious policy of Uncle Sam. And 
even this pitiful sum is restricted 
to assistance in protecting forests 
which are on the watersheds of 
navigable streams. In other words, 
it is a stream, not a forest-protec- 
tion meth 

At present, twenty-five States 
spend $800,000 a year, private own- 
ers $700,000 yearly and the Fed- 
eral Government the $125,000 
named. The Forest Service spends 
up to a million in fire protection. 
Twenty-five States possess 150,000- 
000 acres of forest land inade- 
quately protected, 65,000,000 acres 
entirely unprotected, and in ten 
other States are 100,000,000 acres 
of forest entirely unprotected. 
Three hundred and fifteen million 
acres of forest land are, therefore, 
in need of more protection from 
fire. At one and one-half cents 
per year per acre, the sum wanted 
yearly for reasonably efficient 
protection amounts to $4,725,000. 
Nothing less than this sum would 
protect on an insurance basis. 

* If a man have a house and the 
house burn dowfi, the house can 
be rebuilt. The land is not in- 
jured. The realty value is not 
touched. But if a man have a for- 
est and the forest burn down, it 
will take years—from thirty to two 
hundred, depending on the kind 
of timber—before he can rebuild 
it. And it may easily be possible 
that he can never rebuild his for- 
est. Many forest fires are so fierce 
that they burn deep into the soil, 
destroying its nutritive properties 
so that trees will no longer grow 
upon it. Thus, to say that an acre 
of forest is worth ten or a hun- 
dred or a thousand dollars is 
merely to express the value of the 
trees upon it—it by no means 
represents the value of the prop- 
erty as property. He who pos- 
sesses a one-thousand-dollar bond 
expects to cash thé interest cou- 
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pons for years, and finally receive 
back his principal. If his bond is 
destroyed he loses not only the 
principal but all the interst he 
might have received. So with 
forest. We save the pennies on 
the fire. protection and lose the 
dollars in principal and interest 
when our wonderful wood re 
sources burn up, celebrating an 
American day of independence of 
economic law. 

Why do woods burn up? Be 
cause of lightning, railroad en- 
gines which drop sparks, lumber- 
ing, brush-burning, campers who 
are careless, incendiaries, and to 
the amount of six per cent of 
the fires from miscellaneous and 
to the amount of 24 per cent from 
unknown causes. 

Some of these causes are pre 
ventable, as causes. Some, like 
lightning, are not. But fires re 
sulting from whatever cause caf 
be prevented from spreading, and 
consequently from doing much 
damage, provided there is an ade 
quate system of fire protection at 
work, an adequate number of 
properly trained men available, 
and an adequate system of trans- 
portation to get -the trained men 
to the fire before it gets of un- 
manageable proportions. 


WHY FIRES ARE NOT PREVENTED 


The Forest Service gives as rea- 
sons for not better preventing the 
spread of fires—the reason for the 
reasons is in every case, of course, 
lack of money. The Service says 
that: 

(1) The forests have not yet 
been sufficiently opened up with 
roads and trails. It is still neces 
sary in many cases to build trails’ 
through the woods to the fires. 
This may require several days, 
during which a fire may have be- 
come a great conflagration. 

(2) The regular protective force 
is insufficient. 

(3) The Forest Service is al- 
most wholly unequipped with mo- 
tor transport. Aside from the fact 
that the cost of hiring trucks to 
transport men and supplies for 
fire fighting is very large, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining such transpor- 
tation sometimes results in failure 
to reach a fire before it is too late. 
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Pag anne 


Women Read 


The Record because it caters to 
their interests in so many ways 
—they trust it. 





Women Buy 


the bulk of the merchandise sold 
today—be it food, clothes, neces- 
sities or luxuries. 


The Moral Is Clear 
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The Story 


of the 
LAU N-DRY- ETTE 














HIS advertising has gained 

national distribution among 

dealers, and country-wide de- 
mand from the public. Fifty percent 
of all inquiries attracted by con- 
sumer advertising have resulted in 
sales. Orders, accompanied by cash, 
have been received from people 
who had never seen the machine, 
but who acted on’ the strength of 
the advertising. For two years 
and a half the factory has not been 
able to keep up with the orders. 


It is doubtful if any other house- 
hold accessory ever gained such 
wide recognition with so low a 
selling cost. The advertising has 
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For three years The Laundryette Mfg. 
Co. has not solicited business through 
representatives. 
tween the manufacturer and his dis- 
tributors dealers and users, 


All selling contact be- 


has been 
through advertising. 


not been spectacular. ‘It has been 
directed where it would bring r 
sults—and nowhere else. 

The Fidelity Advertising 
Agency has co-operated in the a¢ 
vertising of the Laun-Dry-Ette dur 
ing practically its entire existence. 
What we are doing for the Laur 
Dry-Ette we are also doing for othe 
lines of proven merit. 

If your product possesses: the 
possibilities of leadership in itsfield 
we can be of definite assistance t 
you in attaining that leadership. 


Tue Fivetiry Apvertisinc AGENCY 
Maxton R. Davies, President 
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Adequate equipment with motor 
trucks would save a great many 
thousand dollars each year. 

(4) Successful fire protection is 
absolutely dependent on a perma- 
nent force of trained men. With- 
out that, fires which should be put 
out promptly with little loss or cost 
spread widely and require many 
thousands of dollars to prevent 
disaster, let alone extinguish them. 

(5) Public sentiment in many 
places has not yet been aroused to 
the need of care in the forest and 
public co-operation. There are 
still too many railroad fires, too 
much carelessness in the woods, 
particularly from smoking, and 
too many fires from clearing land. 

The answer to the forest-fire 
problem is therefore more roads 
and trails, sufficient salaries for 
our forest officers to enable the 
building: up and holding of a well- 
trained force, greater leeway in 
furnishing motor equipment for 
fighting fires, which could also be 
used in road improvement, and a 
more vigorous campaign to edu- 
cate the public to better co-opera- 
tion in fire protection. 

The same causes which prevent 
fires being properly fought in na- 
tional forests operate in State re- 
serves, and, of course, in privately 
owned timber. To say that the 
private owner should be held re- 
sponsible for his property is an 
idle begging of the question. If 
every owner of a dwelling was re- 
sponsible for his property we 
would have no fire departments 
and our cities would soon be de- 
stroyed. The woods, while much 
of them are privately owned in 
the sense that they are possessed 
as property by individuals, are 
nevertheless the property and the 
concern of the nation. .We own 
our houses, but we may not burn 
them up at our pleasure, nor allow 
them to burn through neglect. We, 
as a community, tax ourselves to 
supply and support adequate fire- 
fighting forces and apparatus. 
Why should not we, as a nation, 
willingly tax ourselves to supply 
and support the men and the ap- 
paratus necessary to prevent the 
Spread of forest fires, not only 
in our national property but in om 
Privately owned forests? 
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In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith has just 
asked for $1,000,000 of Congress 
to be used in co-operation with 
the States in forestry work in gen- 
eral and fire prevention in partic- 
ular. 

Few people have any idea of the 
damage done by fires or: what it 
costs to fight them. Statistics for 
nine months of last year showed 
over 1,500,000 acres burned and 
over $3,000,000 expended in fire 
fighting. Had the three million 
been split.in six parts and five 
of them applied to fire protec- 
tion, it is highly probably that the 
remaining half a million would 
have sufficed for the necessary 
fire fighting. In the name of all 
that is reasonable, why do we not 
do it? 

One of the reasons, if not the 
principal reason, is public indiffer- 
ence and public ignorance of the 
problem. Roy Headley, writing 
of the fire problem, makes the 
statement that “the Minnesota 
fires in October, 1918, which de- 
stroyed over 300 human lives and 
$20,000,000 worth of property, 
were due to the indifference of 
public opinion. There were laws 
in force which, if respected and 
enforced, would have prevented 
the catastrophe. It was against the 
law for people to set fires during 
this period. It was against the law 
to run locomotives or threshing rigs 
that set fires. It was against the 
law for people to ride along the 
highways throwing burning cigars, 
cigarettes, or matches into the dry 
timber alongside. But public opin- 
ion was not united in support of 
the law. Many persons believed 
fire a beneficial agency, or, at least, 
not harmful. Public opinion had 
denied an adequate number of 
men to enforce the law and ex- 
tinguish fires while small. When 
the wind came up the result of 
this situation was the catastrophe 
which shocked the whole country 
and left thousands homeless and 
destitute.” 

If any enemy from without our 
borders entered the United States 
and wiped out three hundred citi- 
zens and destroyed twenty millions 
in property, something would be 
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done about it and done quickly. 
If a criminal escapes from a jail 
or asylum and murders a man or 
burns down a house, we spend 
money without limit to catch him 
and put him back where he be- 
longs. We also spend a good deal 
to keep him from being a criminal 
in the first place. But we go on, 
year after year, with our splendid 
plan of allowing any amount to 
be spent to fight fires, which start 
and destroy our national wealth, 
while denying the small per cent 
of the value of the whole which 
might minimize the loss. 

It is very possible that much 
public indifference to fire losses in 
forests comes from the feeling 
that trees, being 4 natural growth, 
can be replaced, as can corn and 
wheat and cotton. And, indeed, 
trees can be replaced; a well- 
forested forest will supply timber 
perpetually, the new growth of to- 
day becoming the old and mer- 
chantable timber of to-morrow. 
But new growth which comes 
over a burned area is usually 
stunted, and frequently that, too, 
is burned over. Not all burned- 
over land will grow trees again. 
And, anyway, that argument is 
much like telling an unsuccessful 
inventor who has seen his prin- 
cipal disappear through misman- 
agement, “Never mind, you can go 
to work and make a lot more 
monéy and have your principal 
back again.” 

We cannot build houses or make 
paper to-day with the wood which 
will be out fifty years from now. 
Every tree burned up to-day is a 
useless sacrifice. It means not only 
loss to the owner, but loss to us 
all. We must pay higher for the 
tree which is now one tree where 
before were two trees. Our pulp 
and paper situation is not a prob- 
lem of next year or the next ten 
years, but of to-day. The time to 
act is now, at this session of 
Congress, not the next one or the 
one after it. The Forest Service 
cannot train men overnight nor 
build roads while the lightning 
kindly waits to strike. If our for- 
ests are to receive anything like 
adequate protection next year the 
money must be-provided now. If 
our States are to receive decent 


aid from the nation, they must}. 
able to plan now, not when fhe 
season of fires is at hand. 

Are we—are you—going to & 
something about it, or are we gp 
ing to wait until, as the Provey 
says, “Where no wood is, there th 
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fire goeth out”? 


Lamont Gives Six Business 
Formulas 


Six formulas ompetts to busines 
now passing through the 

process of contraction and 

ment” were recommended 

W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & G, 
in a statement read at a convention @ 
the clients of the George Batten Com 
pany, held in New York last week. 

“We are all feeling the discomfort 
of this process,” Mr. Lamont wrote. 
“No one can foretell the duration @ 
this process or estimate accurately it 
immediate and final results. Necessarily 
this period of uncertainty renders it 
most difficult in business to make ded 
sions today that have a bearing upo 
the long future. Fixed formulas @ 
conduct, policy and future engagements 
are hard to write. There are, however, 
some things every man engaged in # 
tive business can do: 

“We can resolve not to be frightened 
into panic by the wolf that may ne 
come. 

“We can meet our contracts to the # 
most limits of our resources. 

“We can take our losses like gool 
sportsmen. 

“We can unfailingly be fair to om 
clients and customers. : 

“We can adhere just as rigidly ® 
ever to good ethics and fair busines 
practices, 

‘‘We must be just to our fellow work 
ers and employees and consider their 
welfare as an integral part of our own,” 

Mr. Lamont expressed the ovinig 
that “fundamentally, in the way @ 
business, there is not very much wrong 
with America.” 

Among the speakers at the conven 
tion were: Louis T. McFadden, chair 
man of the House Banking and Cur 
rency Committee; Francis H. Sissom 
vice-president of the Guaranty Traut 
Company of New York; Edward J. Cor 
nish, president National Lead Compal 
Herbert W. Mason, treasurer S. D 
Warren Company; William A. Morrow, 
Standard Steel Car Company, and ¥ 
M. Tyler, president The Acme Witt 
Company. 


Montreal Agency Man Goé 
to Los Angeles 


John W. E. Service is leaving A 
McKim, Limited, after being in the 
copy department at Toronto and Mon 
treal for five years, latterly in charg 
of both copy and art departments at th 
head office in Montreal. Mr. Servitt 
will go to Los Angeles to take @ 
similar work there. 
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REAL ART in advertising 
typography—if you can 
define such a thing—is 
probably the knack of 
making your type deliver 
the message without hav- 
ing the reader conscious 
of the type itself. Maybe 
that’s a good definition 
for any other kind of art 


& 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street - CHICAGO 
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Is it good business 
to further increase 
Rates ? 








N sPITE OF THE OCTOBER ADVANCE in 

| paper prices, and other sharp increases 

in cost of production, the management 

of Farm & Home has acted on the belief 

that the time has come for publishers. to do 

more than lend their enthusiastic editorial 

support to the downward trend of the other 
Sellow’ s prices. 
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Therefore, disregarding the fact that the 
advertising rate on Farm & Home is al- 
ready the lowest, per thousand circulation, 
of any national farm paper, it has been 
decided to let this rate stand as the basis for 
1921 contraéts. 


Frankly, this rate is not profitable — but neither is the 
price of wheat profitable to the.farmer, nor is the price 
of clothing profitable this season to the maker and the 
retailer. 


However, we do not pretend that there is any altruism 
in our decision against a rate increase. 


We simply believe that at this time, when advertising 
values are being studied more closely than ever before, 
a great deal of new business should, and will be attracted 
to Farm & Home by the low rate. 


And we have the utmost confidence that these qualities, 
which give Farm & Home by far the highest percentage 
of renewais (51.4%) of any paper in its class, will 
enable it to fold new customers as it has*held its old 
ones— some of them for 40 years. 

We believe every advertiser and every advertising agent 
should know the details regarding the quality of Farm 
& Home circulation, and regarding the new merchan- 
dising service which Farm & Home is prepared to give. 


Ask to be put on the Mailing List 
for “‘Inside Stuff” . 


| — c = - 
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The National Megautie of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Local Miller 
Competes Against Big 
Competitors 


Advertises in County Papers in 
Wisconsin and Offers His Prod- 
uct as the Equal of the Best— 
Looks Upon Advertising as an 
Economy to Consumers and 
Tells Them So 


R. EHREN, secretary and 

* treasurer of the Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan, Wis., is 
successfully selling flour by ad- 
wertising the advertising of his 
great competitors in Minneapolis, 
instead of resorting to the oft- 
used argument of how much 
cheaper he can sell because he 
doesn’t advertise, and so on. 

Sheboygan Falls is a little town, 
not far from Sheboygan, and the 
market of the Falls Roller Mills 
is local in its extent. Mr. Ehren 
frankly confessed that he had a 
hard time to sell his products 
alongside the well-advertised prod- 
ucts of the mills of the North- 
west. .. 

“I was not very much en- 
couraged,” said Mr. Ehren. “It 
looked sometimes as if we were 
doomed to stay where we were. 
Our business has been growing— 
we have done fairly well and 
certainly have not lost money. But 
I was not satisfied to simply sit 
by and take what came our way. 
One day it occurred to me that 
a frank statement to the public 
of our position would be good 
advertising.” 

One of his recent advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers of 
Sheboygan county reflects very 
completely the nature of the copy 
he is using. He did not feel free 
to go to the expense of making 
drawings and cuts. He uses good- 
sized space and the advertisements 
are entirely in type. 

Here is some of the text matter: 

“Calling Things By Their Right 
Name. You who have been buy- 
ing the well-known brands of the 
so-called Minneapolis flours, such 
as Pillsbury, King Midas, Big Jo, 
Gold Medal—ask yourself, “Why 
do I buy them?’ The answer is 
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‘Advertising!’ Every empty wall 
is painted over with signs an. 
nouncing the merits of this and 
that flour. Whole pages in mag. 
azines and newspapers are given 
over and beautiful pictures ac 
company such ads. You buy these 
flours because you see them ad¢ 
vertised and, of course, because 
their quality suits you or you 
would not keep on buying. 

“The Facts. We can make a 
good flour at Sheboygan Falls a5 
any of those mentioned. We buy 
our wheat in Minneapolis right 
next door to the big mills and we 
use a small amount (about 20 per 
cent) of Sheboygan county wheat 
to give our flour that tasty home 
flavor. 

“But there comes our problem, 
which is, to make you believe it 
There is only one way to convince 
you and that is to get you to at 
tually use Golden Rod—No Better 
Flour Made. But we can’t go into 
every house and drop a sample of 
flour into your kitchen bin and 
say to you, ‘please try this.’ So 
we advertise, but our advertising 
is considerable of a problem.” 

The copy quotes the prices, but 
not a comparative price, and says 
to the consumer that if Golden 
Rod is not the equal of any other 
brand the grocer will take it back 
and refund the money. “But 
you'll never bring it back,” con 
tinues the advertisement. “You'll 
keep on using Golden Rod—No 
Better Flour Made—until evet- 
tually you'll be as proud of that 
Sheboygan county flour as we 
are.” } 
“T have long ago given up afy § 
idea I may have had,” said Mr. 
Ehren, “as to preaching to my 
trade that they have to pa 
the cost of all the advertising 
and therefore ought to sell a nom 
advertised brand and get the e& 
tra profit. That is bunk. Adver 
tising decreases the cost to sé 
It makes it easier to sell and! 
know from my own experientt 
that advertising builds up the maf 
ket and extends it.” 


Change in C. D. Frey Co. 
William Wathall is now in charge 
the division of publication of the Charl 

Daniel Frey Company, Chicago. 
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When a dealer smilingly informs a cus- 
tomer that he does not carry the product that 
the Brown Company is advertising, he is, in 
effect, canceling the advertising this company 
is doing. So far as he is concerned, the adver- 
tising appropriation is a sheer waste of money. 


As dealer distribution is vital to the success 
of any advertising campaign where the consumer 
buys through the dealer, the Merchandising Depart- 
ment of the Herald and Examiner has perfected a 
plan which assures adequate distribution before a 
line of advertising is published. 


The immensity of the Chicago Market is of 
distinct advantage in the successful execution of this 
plan. And think what it means to have a firm grip 
on Chicago—to be assured of a large and ever-in- 
a volume of business from this gigantic 
market 


Write us to send you an exposition of 
this plan. It will obligate you in no way. 
Address the Merchandising Department, 


curcAce 


The average circulation of the Herald and Exam- 
iner for the six months ending Sept. 30, 1920, was: 


Daily, 344,538-— Sunday, 626,637 
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ing idea. 


Donova 


Advertisi | 
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Selling Athletic Underwear 
All the Year ‘Round 


Topkis Brothers Company of Wilmington, Dela- 

are, manufacturers of Topkis Athletic Underwear, 
blazing a new trail in advertising. They are 

romoting the use of athletic underwear all the year 

@round as a health measure. 

This radical departure from the former ‘‘season- 

ble” idea was a result of investigation we made in 

n different cities . . . in which our investigators 

‘buttonholed’’ several thousand men to find out 

eir underwear habits. 

Trade investigations form a basis of each of our 

mmpaigns . . . we must know 

/ the conditions. Investigations 

remade as a campaign progresses, 

pon our own initiative and usu- 

ly at our own expense. ; 

These are some of the reasons 

or the unusual iength of our as- 

ociation with our clients. We 

ave a record averaging seven 

ears and six months with our 

resent accounts. 


rmstrong 


ut CHESTNUT STREET 


Miladelphia 





“Jazz” Copy in the Technical Field 


The Carborundum Company Finds a Reason for Using It in Technical 
Copy 


By C. B. McCuaig 


NE of the sore trials of ad- 

vertising writers who dally 
with technical accounts has al- 
ways been the holy respect the big 
boss holds 
The new man will work himself 
half way into nervous prostration 
trying to inject “human interest” 
into the stern business of a lathe 
or a milling machine, only to have 
the temperature fall ten degrees 
when he takes his cherished brain 
child to the president or the gen- 
eral manager. 

“Hum,” says the man who pays 
the bills. “This is a very pretty 
layout, but I don’t think it has 
enough dignity for our line. Now 
why not just show a cut of the 
machine and tell about its ca- 


pacity and so on? You know our 
advertising isn’t like chewing gum 
or cigarettes. 


It is read by tech- 
nical men and they are apt to re- 
sent anything that is the least bit 
flippant. Of course it might be 
all right to work in some draw- 
ings showing cross sections or 
something of that kind, but I think 
these pictures you have here are 
going a little strong for a product 
like ours.’ 

“Can you beat that?” asks the 
copy writer when he has got back 
among his own kind. “And me 
hired for the purpose of putting 
a touch of distinctiveness into this 
business! Say, honestly, this man 
thinks Ben Day borders are ir- 
religious !” 

But times have changed. 

Take lubricating oil, for in- 
stance. Oil is a technical product 
because of its use. There are a 
lot of nice technical things you 
can say about lubricating oil with- 
out hurting the finer sensibilities 
of even a graduate of Harvard. 
You can tell what a great factor 
good oil is in the life of.a ma- 
chine. How it interposes between 
the bearing surfaces a fine film of 
lubricant which fills up the minute 
depressions. You might even let 


for his advertising. . 


your imagination roam so far a 
to refer to this film as a “cushion” 
which catches the wear and ah 
sorbs the frictional heat, 
saving the surface. You might 
dwell on the fact that 20 pe 
cent of the power developed bya 
correctly balanced internal com 
bustion motor is used up in over 
coming friction, and thus show 
what a great difference proper 
lubricating oil makes. 

But does this wealth of pos 
sible copy appeal in dignified form 
satisfy the urge of the modem 
technical copy writer? It dog 
not. 


NOT AFRAID OF HUMOR 


Take, for example, a recent at 
vertisement of the New York Le 
bricating Oil Company, note th 
30-point headlines, and see how it 
drives the truth home with sledge 
hammer force: 

“This is What Friction Did t 
Willie’s Pants.” - 

The picture certainly bears ott 
the remark. Willie has been slid 
ing down the banister and he 
needs a barrel, and needs it quick, 
for what that polished walnut did 
to the seat of his trousers is 4 
shame! 

Then comes the copy: 

“You know what friction & 
from the days you yourself used 
to slide down the banister in the 
front hall. But do you realiz 
what friction is doing to your 
automobile, motor boat or motor 
cycle? Friction ruins hundreds of 
thousands of motors every yeat. 
The cheapest and safest insur 
ance agaist a friction-ruined mo 
tor is the use of Monogram 
Lubricants.” 

Why go into the technicalities 
of heat units and bearing surfaces 
when one can call upon the wide 
wide world to look at Willies 
pants? 

The 
Niagara Falls, 


Carborundum Company, 
N. Y., maker of 
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HOW EVANSVILLE FURNITURE MERCHANTS STIMU- 
LATE BETTER HOMES AND SELL BETTER FURNITURE 


It is just a matter of good busi- 
ness and plain common sense. 

Interesting people in _ better 
homes sells more and better fur- 
niture. 

At Evansville, Ind., the Retail 
Furniture Dealers Assn. is dem- 


onstrating this fact. 

An organized plan for stimu- 
lating interest in better homes is 
being carried out. 

It is remarkable how close to 
the people of that community good 


furniture and bright, attractive 
homes have become. 

“Better homes,” says Mr. Finke, 
President of the Assn., “mean a 

er community and happier 
citizens.” 

“We are particularly proud of 
this better home campaign—not 
alone because it is increasing busi- 
hess on the better liries of furni- 
ture, but because we have seen the 
evidence that we are doing a real 
constructive work in the com- 
munity.” 

The complete story of the Evans- 


ville plan is in the Furniture 
Merchants Trade Journal for De- 
cember. : 

It is but one of a number o 
ideas and plans that are being 
used by furniture merchants to 
make business better and more 
profitable. 

Every month this publication 
contains the best in merchandising 
plans that can be secured by the 
trained merchandising men who 
are constantly in the field for this 
publication. 

It is literally a current encyclo- 
pedia of the livest and the best 
merchandising ideas. 

The group of retail furniture 
merchants who read this publica- 
tion consistently are often called 
the “Quality Group.” 

The practical, profitable infor- 
mation which the publication con- 
tains attracts high-grade mer- 
chants. For they are the men who 
value ideas and their importance 
in making their business better. 

Would you like to see a copy? 


FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Published by 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Also Publishers of 
DRY GOODS MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
New York Chicago Indianapolis Boston Rochester Washington, D. C. 
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A Wonderful Record 
in Advertising 


On Friday, Dec. 3, 1920, the 


HWWoDies 
ied eau ST 
SAU 1 


Printed a 50-page Paper with 


3243 Columns 


of Paid Display Advertising 


This is more than was ever published before in any 
regular issue of a New York evening newspaper 


This was 7614 columns MORE than the 
Evening World—171 columns more than 
The Sun, and was more than the Post, 
Mail, Telegram and Globe COMBINED. 
The Evening Journal printed 31.87 per 
cent of the total volume of paid display 
advertising carried by the seven New York 
Evening Newspapers. 


647.846 


Was the Circulation of the New York 


Evening Journal on the Above Date 
at 3c per copy 



























(See opposite page) 
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Manufacturing a REAL Newspaper 


Business Men and Publishers Will Be Interested 
in Some Figures Telling What a Big Edition 
of the Evening Journal Means in a 
Mechanical Way 











Letter from the Head of the Mechanical Department 





To print this fifty-page paper there were used 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN TONS OF PAPER 
and SIXTY-FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS OF INK. 
If these papers were laid end to end one page wide, 
it would be equal to a path reaching more than 
FORTY-FIVE HUNDRED MILES. 


The Composing Room employed 128 compositors 
and set up for the First Edition 50 complete pages. 
In order to carry later news on each edition through 
the day it was necessary to readjust and make up 96 
more pages, making a total of 146 pages sent to the 
Stereotype Room during the day. 


The Stereotype Department employed 29 operators 
throughout the day, and cast 880 plates for the First 
Edition, and 704 plates for the balance of the 
editions, making a total of 1,584 plates cast during 
the day. The operators working on the Metal Fur- 
nace pumped over 60 tons of hot metal in order to 
cast the above number of plates for the Press Room. 


The number of men en in the Press Room 
was 264 Operators and 12 Paper Handlers, 3 Clerks 
and 4 Overseers, who sana the presses, produced 
a total of SIX HUNDRED AND PFORTY.SEVEN 
THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX 
perfect copies delivered to the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


The Circulation or Delivery Department employed 
276 men, using 65 wagons and 19 Auto Trucks, mak- 
ing a total of 235 trips containing printed papers, 
which were delivered to over SIX THOUSAND 
SELLING AGENTS throughout the city. 
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abrasives, and heretofore conser- 
vative in copy, running mostly to 
beautiful over-print -plates show- 
ing carborundum wheels in actual 
use, has caught the jazz “bug,” 
too. It is using this style of copy 
to advertise valve grinding com- 
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crusted, leaky’ valves he is 
against the same thing. 
“Both he- and the motor 1 
puff their heads off, but they 
simply be wasting energy. 
“Carborundum valve grind 
compound won’t repair the Gig, 
wrapper, but it will make 
















valves of any motor po 
tight.” 

Then again there is the 
vertisement reproduced 
this article, showing the 
tleman pumping up a leak 
tire at great cost of perspi 
tion. 





Behold the footish motorist trying to get wind into 
@ sieve-like tire. a 

Just blamed foolishness, tem't it? : 

But it's really as sensible as trying to get efficient 
service out of a motor that wheeses its power away 
through leaky valves. 


Grinding 

The ideal compound for quickly and easily 
cutting away the €arbon—for making the 
valves of every motor clean, true-seated, 
power fight. “7 

There is no material harder, sharper, faster 
cutting than CARBORUNDUM, 

The compound is simply a mixture of the 
tiny evenly graded Carborandam grains 


and a high grade ore there is 
no compound that cuts so fast{so clean. 


tc cases that valve grinding job surprisingly. 
Suneple can at request. Put up in handy 
Gobadiaills ool ties tad Prods 

Sold by hardware amd accessory dealers cverywhere 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New Vout 
Other €. Premtuce: Cheat sheieid he im emery 


Meant eromhy 
feasts Chard 


ene ant Cathe aL ee ted 
wheal, Niagera grinders and A 





CARBORUNDUM 


i a cd 
a malt 





This jazz trend in techni 
copy is not to be passed up 
too lightly. Because som 
technical advertising has 
ways been as dignified as 
funeral and as unimaginatiy 
as geometry is no reason wi 
it is the only type of adver 
tising which will serve th 
purpose. 

I happen to know from it 
quiry that the Carborundu 
campaign is believed to } 
the solution of a proble 
which has® been perplexi 
those responsible for result 
some two years back. Her 
was the difficulty: The griné 
ing compound is Carbor 
undum in a very fine pow 
dered form. The way yo 
use it is to place a pinch @ 
the abrasive on the seat @ 
the valve and work it arount. 
The high cutting qualities of 
the compound wear off all it 
regularities, and leave th 
valve a perfect fit. 

This is all very simple, bit 
there are any number of other 
compounds on the market 
which are claimed to do th 
same thing. They all look 
pretty much alike and af 








EVEN A VALVE GRINDING COMPOUND NEED 
BE CONSIDERED TOO SERIOUSLY 


pound. Here, for instance, is 
some copy displayed under a car- 
toon of a man trying frantically 
to light a cigar with a broken 
wrapper: 

“The gentleman with the broken 
cigar is up against faulty com- 
pression. 

“If he drives a car with carbon 


NOT 


used in an exactly similar 

manner. Change the name 

and the copy for one valve 
grinding compound would answe 
for another. Therefore, the problem 
was to find some way of making 
the Carborundum compound stand 
out from all the others. Mor 
conservative methods were tried 
with limited success, but the situa 
tion seemed to call for something 
more drastic. As the product wai 
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Is it all 
that you expected? 


He” many advertising men have seen a good 
dealer help plan and a fine copy idea fail 
to “go over” because the finished product did not 
live up to the original conception! 


How many artists have seen the feeling and “life” 
taken out of their work by faulty reproduction! 


Intent as this organization is upon the correct 
planning and designing of dealer helps, it places 
equal emphasis on mechanical perfection and on 
-faithful reproduction. 


Not only does the finished material look as well 
as the original sketches, but the -constructional 
elements, the strength of the stock, the accuracy 
and cleanness of the finishing details and all the 
little things about the packing and shipping, are 
right, and exactly as planned. 


If you are*interested in getting finished dealer 
helps that actually live up to the promise of the 
original plans and designs, get in touch with 
us. We're proud to show samples of our work. 


“The I.R. MAYERS CO,, Sac. 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned, designed and manu/actured 
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Judgment 


THe final decision invariably reflects wisdom 
and sound reasoning. Being based on fact, it 
is undisputable. And, by the same token, it conveys 
a genuine feeling of confidence and. good faith. 


In the matter of paper, there is significant evi- 
dence of thoughtful judgment in the selection of 
Systems Bond. 


It is a paper of character. Always it inspires 
trust. It feels honest! 


Systems Bond is the ultimate choice of big men 
in business or the professions. It carries that 
suggestion of integrity and commercial stability 
that is the foundation of all success. 


The loft-dried process gives a crispness to the fine 
rag-content of Systems Bond that assures an even 
standard in quality. Yet, notwithstanding its su- 
perior texture, it is reasonably priced. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a com- 
prehensive group of papers—a grade for every 
bond and ledger need—all produced under the 
same advantageous conditions—and including 
the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Manifest and 
Atlantic marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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limited in its special features the 
only solution seemed to be to find 
some way of dressing up the copy 
in an absolutely striking way, and 
that was what was done. 

Don’t forget for a minute that 
the pictures and the breezy text 
do put the thought of lost com- 
pression across, and as far as it 
can be judged by the short time 
it has been running, the idea is 
paying out well. 


The Need of Economic Teach- 
ing in Our Schools 


DuBotrs, Pa., Dec. 8, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May echo Douglas T. Hamilton's 
suggestion that we can dispense with 
many of the studies now carried on in 
our schools and colleges and supple- 
ment them with courses in economics? 

It is indeed. vitally essential that the 
American people possess a much clearer 
understanding of economic forces than 
they do at the present time. 

In traveling around the country, 
meeting all kinds and conditions of 
business men, I am amazed at the gen- 
eral and widespread ignorance of the 
most fundamental economic laws among 
men who certainly ought to know 
better. 

A well-known English journalist, 
about a year ago, said that we Ameri- 
cans are a nation .of “economic il- 
literates”—and I am inclined to believe 
that, — us Ad and large, he is 
pretty nearly right. 

Geo. H. Corey. 


National Map Buys Cram 
Atlas 


The National Map Company, of In- 
dianapolis, has purchased a controlling 
interest in the George F. Cram Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturer of ref- 
erence atlases. The “Cram Modern 
Reference Atlas” will be marketed by 
the selling organization of the new 
owners, in addition to their own line 
of washable maps. and map display 
units. ! 

A_ national advertising campaign on 
the “Cram Atlas” is now under way 
in business periodicals and general 
periodicals. he account has been 
placed with the Field Advertising Ser 
vice, of Indianapolis, which has been 
handling the advertising of the Na 
tional Map Company. 


H., A, Eddy in Philadelphia 


H. A. Eddy has become executive 
secretary of the Collins Industrial 
Council, Philadelphia, which is engaged 
in promoting better industrial rela- 
tions. He was formerly managing edi 
tor of “The Typewriter,” the employees’ 
magazine of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. 


INK 
“Back Numbers” a Mis 


Tue Monttor Stove 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CALORIC PIPELESS FURNACE 
Crnernnati, O., Dec. 6, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Much obliged for the refere 
romotional work in’ back i 

RINTERS’ Ink. 

We have these copies before us | 
will be sure to read them at the 
free breath. 

Copies of Printers’ Inx should 
really be called back numbers, for 
man who has something to sell 
throw much light on his problems 
only knew where to look in his I 
of inters’ InK. 

Our best wishes for another s 
ful year. - 


Jor J. 
M weleual ising 


Government Requested to 


vertisé National ra 
Congress was asked to 
not less than $2,473,594 set” Pthe 
velopment and advertising of n 
arks in the United States, in a 
ution adopted at a convention of 
American Travel Development As 
tion, at a meeting held in St. 
last week. Suc an 
would encourage travel, 
stated. 7 
The resolution was introduced 
Herbert Cuthbert, of Seattle, Wi 
Representatives of tourist bureaus 
various sections of the .country 
tended the meeting. 3 


Navy Wants to | to Sell Musical 
Instruments % 


The central sales office of the Bure 
of Supplies and Accounts, U. S 
Washington, D. C., is now investi 
ing the prospects for disposing of 
Navy’s musical, wind and aa 
struments. Conferences with some 
cials of the Washington semi-military 
organizations indicate that this is @ 
promising field. 

he advisability of inaugurating am 
advertising campaign to cover this ' 
ticular field is now being considereall 


Columbus, Ga., A Ad Club Aids 
“Shop Early” Movement 


In order to Se, impetus to the holi- 
day “Sho movement in 
lumbus, Ga., the advertising club uf 
that city has appointed a special com 
mittee to assist other commercial or- 
ganizations backing the movement. 


Buffalo Account for Cleve- 
land Agency 


The Fidelity Advertising Agency of 
Cleveland, O., is now, handling the ac 
counts of the’ Elyria Iron & Steel Co., 
tubing and strip steel, Cleveland, and 
Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc., auto 
mobile radiators, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The woodcut’s rugged beauty and antique charm. 
The linecut’s flexibility and printability. The half- 
tone’s clean details and myriad tonal values. 

—all these are combined in this chalk-board 
drawing when a master does the job. So when 
you want an illustration as novel, as forceful, as 
distinctive as this—‘let Gotham picturize it!” 


G 


GOTHAM STUDIOS Inc. 

Martin Ullman, Managing Artist 

111 EAST 24th ST... NEW YORK 
Telephones: Madison Square 8517-8518 
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Valuable advertising . 
at only the cost | 
of Printing 


T costs you little to print 

your brand label on your 
products. It costs little 
more to let Liberty Tape 
seal your cartons and carry 
your label as well. 
Liberty Tape, printed with your 
advertising trade mark, gives to 
each shipping case real publicity 
value. It advertises your product 
wherever your shipments go. The 
cost is so small that it seems waste- 
ful to neglect this opportunity. 
Liberty Tape is a quality tape. It 
is made of only the finest gradés of 
durable Kraft paper. Its strength 
and adhesiveness guards your pack- 
ages through the hazards of trans- 
portation. Let us submit color 
designs and prices. 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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URING the past few years a number of 

manufacturers have used with success 
our plan of distributing to their trade Liberty 
Moisteners and Liberty Tape bearing the 
manufacturer's advertisement. 
This plan achieves publicity where most de- 
sirable—at the points of ultimate distribution. 
It is readily adaptable to national advertising 


and is especially useful for creating publicity 
for new products. Further information on 
request. 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
Mills: Bellows Falts, Vt. 
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Selling to a Market That Was 
Never Nearly Supplied 


, 
Retailers Told of Opportunity to Sell More Mirrors and They, in Turn, 
Begin Campaign to Ultimate Buyers 


By C. M. 


DVERTISING falls short of 

its mark many times because 
it gives its attention to catering to 
rather than creating demand. A 
haking concern need not worry 
about the demand for bread. Its 
task is to convince people who al- 
ready are thoroughly sold on the 
use of bread that its bread is the 
best. Everybody wears clothes. 
The tailor does not have to de- 
vote advertising effort to telling a 
man that it is better from a stand- 
point of appearance and comfort 
to wear an overcoat in January. 

But when it comes to selling an 
item like mirrors, for instance, the 
case is different. 

Furst Bros. & Company, of Bal- 
timore, manufacturing jobbers of 
mirrors, pictures, picture frames 
and allied items had reason to be- 
lieve that, despite large and in- 
creasing sales, they were getting 
only a comparatively small part of 
the potential mirror business. 

After a careful survey (what a 
great and wonderful word “sur- 
vey” is anyway when applied to 
merchandising problems) they dis- 
covered the trouble to be the fact 
that neither the retailers nor the 
people in general had anything 
near a sufficient idea of how mir- 
tors could add to the appearance, 
comfort and convenience of the 
home. Thereupon they started out 
on a resultful educational adver- 
tising campaign which is now in 
progress. 

The first step was to educate 
the retailer by means of direct- 
mail methods and personal con- 
tact and then give him the adver- 
tising matter, the knowledge and 
the inspiration with which to pass 
the educational influences along to 
his customers. 

“The trouble was,” A. L. Nus- 
baum, head of the Furst firm, said 
to Printers’ Ink, “that the dis- 


Harrison . 


tribution and retailing of mirrors 
had been done strictly along con- 
ventional lines. It has been as- 
sumed, although perhaps the as- 
sumption has not been expressed 
in actual words, that the people 
knew about what they wanted in 
the way of mirrors. Everybody 
has a ‘looking-glass’ of some sort. 
It may be a small framed affair 
hung up in the kitchen. It may 
be in a dresser. Pieces of furni- 
ture like buffets and sideboards 
may have mirrors. People have 
gladly bought these because they 
were offered—because they made 
welcome and useful additions to 
their household furnishings. Thus 
with a few mirrors, mostly as parts 
of furniture, the average person 
has got along, thinking that he was 
well supplied in this respect. Then 
there has been a good sale for 
extra mirrors for the teception- 
hall, perhaps, for the library, or 
for the living-room. 


PEOPLE'S TASTE IN SELECTION OF 
MIRRORS HAD BEEN NEGLECTED 


“But our investigation brought 
out two surprising facts. We dis- 
covered that hardly a home is sup- 
plied with as many mirrors as the 
people would be glad to buy if 
they had sufficient knowledge of 
that kind of merchandise. We also 
found that people, while exercis- 
ing good taste in the purchase of 
other home furnishings, use little 
or no taste when it comes to buy- 
ing mirrors. People have only an 
imperfect idea about the kind to 
get. To most of them a mirror 
is only a mirror—an attractive 
combination of glass, frame and 
silver which will reflect images. 
Everybody wants mirrors. But 
hardly anybody has bought all the 
mirrors he would buy if he could 
have anything like an understand- 
ing of how much they could mean 
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in creating the home beautiful. 

“When we ascertained these 
facts we immediately set out to 
correct the condition by means of 
an educational campaign among 
our customers. In this we are 
being aided—without premedita- 
tion of course—by articles running 
in the popular magazines relative 
to the proper use of mirrors in the 
home. The home equipment ex- 
perts, it seems, were thinking along 
these lines about the same time we 
were.” 

The theme of the educational 
campaign spoken of by Mr. Nus- 
baum is “buy more mirrors, buy 
them with strict regard for the 
purpose for which you are going 
to use them.” The result has been 
a big increase in the retailer’s de- 
mand for mirrors—meaning, of 
course, that the educational influ- 
ences are working down to the 
people in a way to increase the 
dealer’s sales. 

The proposition was presented 
first to a list of 7,500 retailers by 
means of a large and attractive 
broadside in which full explana- 
tion was made. 


ASSUMED THAT THE DEALER KNEW 


While all the talk to the dealer 
was on the subject of educating his 
customers, it really was intended 
first of all to educate him. 

In getting at the dealer over the 
customers’ shoulders the Furst 
company showed good psychology. 
Every retailer thinks he knows a 
great deal about merchandise. He 
does not like to be talked down to 
or instructed in this respect. 
Whenever an educational presen- 
tation of any kind is made to him, 
therefore, the fact should be pre- 
sented as being something that, of 
course, he understands already. If 
the instruction is straight out and 
if he is told how ignorant he is of 
the merchandise under considera- 
tion he is sure to resent it and the 
campaign, as far as he is con- 
cerned, is going to fall flat. 

The broadside told of the wide- 
spread educational influences rela- 
tive to the proper use of mirrors in 
the home, and showed how the re- 
tailer could hook up with this in a 
way that would largely increase 
his sales. 


Under the plan as it is NOW Oper. 
ating the company supplies edue 
tional advertising matter for ty 
dealer to use in telling his cus 
tomers some things about mirroy 
that they did not know. 

The main feature of the plang 
an attractively printed booklet @. 
titled “Mirrors and Where 4 
Hang Them.” This is a decidedy 
out-of-the-ordinary piece of adver. 
tising matter which takes an a 
vanced position in the matter of 
home decoration. It is designed 
to show how mirrors can be use 
appropriately in the reception-hall 
the living-room, the dining-room 
the bedroom, the boudoir, over th 
fireplace, in unattractive corner 
and even in the bathroom. 

Illustrations are depended upm 
to a considerable degree to convey 
the message. One page in th 
booklet is given to each room 
Half the space is taken up with 
a high-grade drawing showing a 
up-to-date method of laying ou 
and furnishing that particular 
room, the emphasis, of course, be 
ing laid upon the mirror. 

The text on each page consists 
of only a few words. It is under 
such headings as “The Homey 
Dining-Room,” “A Cheerful le 
brary,” “Charatter,” “That Cor 
ner.” Emphasis is laid upon th 
fact that a mirror is much mor 
than a mirror—that it should be of 
a certain pattern to fit into th 
decorative scheme of a certaif 
room. 

Customers of the company aft 
supplied with a limited number of 
the booklets free with name ané 
address imprinted. On orders of 
100 or more the customer & 
charged half of the actual cost of 
production. Big department stores 
rea ordering them in lots of 5 

2,000 for enclosing in invoicts. 

° Part of the campaign consists of 
some free electrotypes for use i 
advertising in the local newspe 
pers. These include reproduction 
of the drawings in the booklet and 
adaptation of the wording. When- 
ever a customer writes for electre 
types the leading newspaper in 
town is notified and the request 
made that he be solicited for at 
vertising. This is done to insurt 
the electrotypes being used. 
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No. @ of a Sortes of Announcements. 


The 
Modern 


Sesame 


Ali Baba had only to say 
“Open Sesame,” and the 
huge stone door rolled back, 
revealing fabulous wealth. 


Today there are Sesames, doors 


| of opportunity. Behind the archi- 


| tect’s door sits the man who is 


| specifying and will specify 70% 
| of the building materials in the 
} $3,500,000,000 building short- 

| age that is facing this country. 


The “Open Sesame” for 


} the architect’s door is ad- 


= ARCHIIECIVRE 


THE HOUSE. OF ‘SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBMER'S 5 SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New 


i 


I] 
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Wide Interest 
in New York Better 
Business Bureau 


UCH interest is being dis- 

played throughout the coun- 
try in the report that a Better 
Business Bureau is being con- 
sidered for New York City. This 
interest is especially acute in cities 
where such bureaus are already 
estabkshed, Printer’ INK is in- 
formed, since the officials of Bu- 
reaus in those cities have gen- 
erally been asked. why New York 
has never found such an organi- 
zation necessary. 

The need of a Better Business 
Bureau in New York was dwelt 
upon in an editorial in Printers’ 
Inx of October 7. Merle Sidener, 
who had been head of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, since 1914, until a few 
weeks ago, and William P. Green, 
organization secretary of the Vig- 
ilance Committee, have written 
Printers’ INK regarding the. need 
of such a bureau as follows: 


Srpener-Van Riper Apvertisinc Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It was with unusual ro that I 
read that a committee had been appointed 
to formulate = for oe organization 
of a Better Business Bureau in New 
York City. 

When I read éthe item, I could not 
help but remember that in a recent num- 
ber of Printers’ Inx there had been 


editorial comment on the need of such 


a bureau. 

Although I am no longer connected 
officially with the Notions! Vigilance 
Committee of the A. A. C. of , still 
my interest in the Truth in Advertising 
movement is just as keen as ever, and 
I feel that I am in position to place a 
fairly accurate estimate of the value in 
the establishment of a Better Business 
Bureau in New York, and I am think- 
ing more especially of the influence of 
such a bureau located there, on the 
rest of the country. 

New York is generally repaseed as 
the capital of advertising, and the influ- 
ence of your advertising community 
there is very broad. 

Parnters’ Inx made possible the 
practicable development of the Truth in 
Advertising movement by promoting the 
Painters’ Inx Model Statute and if 
now you continue to lend your influ- 
ence for the organization of a bureau 
in New York City, you will again make 
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a definite contribution to higher 
ards in advertising generally. 


Merce Sipeym 


Associatep Apvertisinc Cupp 
or THE Wortp 
New You, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

ah my a to express our appre 
tion for the editoria appearing on 
189 of Printers’ Ink, 
under the heading, 

Bureau Needed in Ni 

You will be interested to know 
we are going to follow up this edi 
with definite steps to enlist the 
eqopert “ the New York Adverts 
Club in the organization of a bureag; 
New York. 

Be assured that your co-operation j 
Promoting the movement for Truth; 
Advertising is much appreciated. 

Wittiam P. Gregy, 


Organization Secretary, National Vig 
lance Committee. 


vr - P 
Iwo Campaigns of Southen 
Mos r 
California 

A newspaper campaign 
Holmes In-a-Closet Bed, which pro 
extra sleeping accommodations wit 
extra housing space, is now runningi 
southern California, and will be } 
ened to cover other territories as 
production is increased. 

is handled by Smith and Ferris, of 
Angeles. 

his agency also has the account @ 

the California Milk Producers’ Asso 
tion, for which a campaign in 1 
politan newspapegs of southern C 
nia will be instituted next month. 
association has 550 members in 
ern California. 


Tire Advertising Coming fto 
Grand Rapids 

Joe Stevens, Jr., who conducts amr 
vice agency in Grand Rapids, Mich 
has obtained the advertising account @ 
the Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Gr 
poration, which plans to begin operating 
in the spring. 


Roeschlaub with Los Angels 


Agency 
Ralph E. Roeschlaub recently @ 
signed hig position in the advert 
ove» of the Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Company, and has joined As 
agency staff of Smith & Ferris, la 
Angeles. 


Boston “Record” Has Five 
Column Page 


On December 13 the Boston Eveniaj 
Record changed its size to a five colum 
paper, 230 lines deep, and returned 
its former price-of one cent. 
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its Retail Tercitory 


The Bureau of Merchandising and 
Promotion of The St. Louis Star is pre- 
pared to aid in securing distribution, 
jobber and broker connections, market 
analyses and check-ups. Write for the 
pamphlet—“St. Louis and Its Retail 
Market.” It contains much valuable in- 
formation on this great market. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 


Don’t say “Paper’’ —say “STAR” 


de Mark Registered 
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Your Intensive Advertising 


for 1921 must include electrotypes, 
stereos, or mats that will reproduce 
your ads in the papers as distinct as 
your OK’d proof. 


QuaLity plates will reproduce them 
that way. 


QUALITY service will place the plates in 
the hands of your dealers and papers 
ahead of scheduled date, insuring an 
unbroken link in newspaper campaigns 
and dealer co-operation. 


Let us give you further particulars 


by mail, wire or personal call. 
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' The Appreciation of 
QUALITY SERVICE 


has made possible this 
New Home of 


The QUALITY’ 
ELECTROTYPE CO. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO Offices 79 W.MONROE 
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Regulations for Registering Trade. 
Marks 


Procedure Is Simple, But the Advice of an Attorney Is Recommended 


E..tiotr Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
POWER ACCESSORIES 


Nov. 30, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has noticed in various 
issues of your publication articles on 
the subject of trade-mark procedure, 
and we are somewhat interested in hav- 
ing a mark that we have been using 
for a good many years popes, as a 
trade-mark. Will you kindly advise as 
to whether it is necessary to have the 
words - “Trade-Mark Registered” or 
“Trade-Mark” always used in connec- 
tion with the mark? This we think to 
be a disadvantage and would like to use 
our mark without this subscription if 
possible. 

Perhaps the mark could be used some- 
times with the subscription, “Trade- 
Mark Registered,” and where this would 
be a disadvantage, leaving out the sub- 


scription. 
C. W. Kasrus, 
Advertising Manager. 


Jeannette, Pa., 


1. regulations concerning the 
words which must accom- 
pany a registered trade-mark are 
specific. Whenever it is used as 
a trade-mark (that is, whenever it 
is attached to the goods in the 
normal course of trade) it must 
be accompanied by the words: 

“Registered in the United States 
Patent Office,” or by the abbre- 
viated form: “Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.” No other form of words is 
provided for. The words “trade- 
mark” are not required. 

So while “it may at times be 
awkward and inconvenient to use 
the specified form, it is not ad- 
visable to omit it, and it ought 
always to be used exactly as 
specified. Of course, it is not a 
question of going to jail for non- 
compliance. In fact, neither the 
Patent Office nor anybody else in 
any official capacity will pay the 
slightest attention to the matter, 
and the trade-mark may be used 
for years on end without any ac- 
companiment whatever. But in 


case of an infringement it might 
prove a very serious matter if 
the infringer was able to show 
non-compliance with the law. The 
complaining party might be thrown 
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out of court entirely and his 
portunity for protection w 
thus be lost. 

As regards the process to fob 
low in applying for Tegistration, 
the best advice that can be given 
is to seek an attorney who is e& 
perienced in handling trade-mark 
matters, and place the enterprise 
in his hands. The mere routine 
of application is simple enough 
but it is often advisable to have 
expert advice to determine just 
what the applicant is entitled t 
and the proper procedure in case 
the application is rejected. or am 
opposition is filed. 

It is not compulsory to appoint an 
attorney, however, and those who 
wish to handle applications them 
selves should apply to the Patent 
Office for a copy of the pamphlet 
containing the regulations and in- 
structions, including specimens of 
the necessary forms. There are 
three brief forms to be prepared, 
a drawing must be submitted in 
proper form together with six 
specimens or facsimiles of the 
trade-mark as actually used upon 
the goods, and the statutory fee 
of ten dollars must not be for- 
gotten. It is a simple enough 
procedure, but the saving is s0 
slight in attempting to get along 
without an attorney, and the risk 
may be so serious, that it is not 
advisable to try it—[Ed. PRINT 
Ers’ INK. 





Fred Hamlin Joins Atlanta 
Agency 


Fred Hamlin has resigned as exet 
utive secretary of the Advertise Georgia 
Enterprise, and has Py mao the staff of 
the Calvin Stanford Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta. 





W. C. Pettee with Tower 
Artists 


W. Clinton Pettee, formerly with the 
Decorative Designers, New York, i 
now associated with Tower Artists of 
the same city. 
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Substitutes for Wood 
Pulp? 


Tue Lewiston Dairy Sun 
Lewiston, Me., Dec. 4, 1920. 
Edit-r of Printers’ INK: 

It seems to me that attention must 
be given to producing sonte raw mate- 
rial which can be made the basis of 

I have thought that someone 
would discover some plant which could 
be produced as an annual crop which 
would furnish this fibre, but experi- 
ments extending over a period of sev- 
eral years have not apparently been 
yery successful and it seems that ex- 
perts are now abandoning this yearly 
crop idea and are going back to the 
reforestry plan. If nothing is to be 
discovered to take the place of wood in 
making the pulp, we have certainly got 
to give serious attention to this matter 
of reforestry and the much more care- 
ful cutting of trees. 

In this State, where there is still a 
lot of wood pul produced, we see evi- 
dences of wasteful and, one might almost 

, criminal cutting and too little scien- 
ihe work. There are a few lumber 
companies which are cutting the larger 
and leaving the smaller trees for future 
use. It may be that there can be a 
development of scientific cutting so that 
while an annual crop could not be 
secured from a piece of woodland, yet 
Ea could be cut over—say once in ten 
Some such method as this, to- 
eee with a reforestration plan, might 
me — is going to be a very 
problem. 

OT went that Printers’ Inx will be 
able to help some in this important work. 

L. B. CosTetto, 
Business Manager. 


WHEN Congress last had un- 
der consideration ways and 
means of overcoming the news- 
print shortage, Courtland Smith, 
president of the American Press 
Association, during a hearing of 
the Senate Sub-Committee, 
gested as one method of arriving 
at a solution that an perce 
tion of at least $250,000 be made 
to make an investigation to find 
a substitute for wood pulp as the 
basis of paper. Mr. Smith, at the 
time, pointed out that paper was 
made long before wood pulp was 
used. 

He told, for example, how in 
ancient times paper was made 
from Nile grass and suggested 
there were many possibilities in 
this field. Mr. Smith also related 
that bagasse, which is the product 
left over after the sugar is ex- 
tracted from sugar cane, has been 
made the basis for successful 
paper manufacture. 
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Just as papyrus was made from 
Nile grass, it was suggested that 
the Savannah grasses of Assam 
can be made the basis for: paper. 
Bamboo, corn cobs and many 
other things have been thought of 
and out of some of them print 
paper may eventually be made. 
The president of the American 
Press Association stated as his 
conviction that if there wasn’t a 
pound of print paper in the world 
to-day a substitute would be 
quickly found. 

As a matter of fact several 
companies have actually been 
formed to engage in the manu- 
facture of paper made from 
something other than wood pulp. 
There is the Grass Fibre Pulp & 
Paper Corp., which was organized 
in July, 1920, and intends making 
paper from Florida saw grass. 
The company,contemplates build- 
ing, altogether, ten mills in vari- 
ous States, and it is claimed that 
there is sufficient saw grass in 
Florida alone to keep that num- 
ber of plants busy. 

In Texas a venture of a some- 
what similar nature is under way. 
Several months ago a company, 
the Trinity Paper Mills, was pro- 
moted with a proposed capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000. This organi- 
zation proposes to make paper 
from cotton linters and it is 
planned to have the mills ready 
in six months, producing twenty 
tons of paper a day at the start— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Illinois Central Compares 
American and European Rates 


The Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany is running some advertising in 
newspapers along its line, giving com- 
parative costs of passenger fares. The 
comparison is made between fares 
charged in the United States on the 
Illinois Central system and fares paid 
by Europeans traveling similar dis- 
tances. or example, from Jackson, 
ee to New Orleans, the fare is 

7.13. From London to Manchester, 

ngland, a proximately the same dis- 
tance the fare is $11.07. - Quite a list 
of comparisons is given in the adver- 
tising and a number of other facts and 
figures shown, designed to prove that 
in America people are getting much bet- 
ter and quicker service for consider- 
ably less money than is thee case all 
over Europe. The advertising is signed 
by ve H. Markham, president of the 
roaa. 
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to'Frisco 
' ~the Speed of 49 


N2 dealer of today would return to 
the old-fashioned “till” any more 
than he would elect to travel by stage: 
coach. 

Now it’s the cash-register—one of 
the marks of progress that creates a 
favorable impression, and is an aid to 
efficiency, success and profits. 

Modern! Progressive! Live! These 
are the characteristics of stores that get 
the best and biggest trade. 

And now, even the packing of tablets 
has been modernized! 
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SANITAPE: 


Sanitape protects each and every individual tablet 
against crumbling, against deterioration, against loss 
of effectiveness. 

An ingenious machine takes the tablets when 
made; pure, whole and perfect; and from that mo- 
ment until removed from sanitape by the consumer, 
no tablet is exposed to air, moisture or contami- 
nation. 

One at a time, as the tablets pass through the ma- 
chine into waxed-paper sanitape, they are sealed, 
hermetically and individually, never touched by hu- 
man hand, never touching each other; each one 
representing in strength and purity when consumed 
just what the manufacturer intended. 


Sanitape favorably influences 
buyers toward products it contains. 
Send for a sample. Investigate! 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 











7 SANITAPE SAVES \) 


i—Materials 4—Space 
2—Time 5—Freight 
3—Labor 6—Breakage 


Absolutely prevents sub- 
stitution. Is adaptable 
to units of few or many 
tablets. 


Where quantities do 
not just.fy the installa- 
tion of a machine on 
your premises, our Con- 
tract Department packs 
and delivers tablets in 
desired units. 




















By Airtight Protection 
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Publishers Ask for Lower 
Printing Costs 

Members of the National Publishers’ 
Association met at the Engineers’ Club, 
New York, last week to discuss matters 
relating to the subject of wage scale 
adjustments in the New York printing 
industry, which are now in the hands 
of arbitrators. 

The following resolution met with the 
unanimous approval of the members 
resent: 

“RESOLVED, We, the publishers of 
New York City, knowing the economic 
conditions surrounding the printing and 
publishing industry and mindful of the 
crisis that the industry as a whole is 
reaching, and the increase of unem- 
ployment resulting necessarily from 
present conditions, earnestly request 
the Executive Committee of the Print- 
ers’ ue to urge the arbitrators to 
consider an immediate reduction in 
wage scales involved in the present ne- 
gotiations in order to assist in the 
reconstruction of the industrial and 
economic fabric of the nation.” 


Canadian Representative in 
Community Advertis- 
ing Survey 

J.. M. Davidson, publicity secretary 
of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, has 
been appointed representative for Can- 
ada on the research committee of the 
Community Advertising Department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


F. A. Potter with Boston 
“American” 


Frederic A. Potter, formerly of the 
Wadsworth Howland Company, Boston 
paint manufacturer, has joined the mer- 
chandising sales service branch of the 
advertising department of the Boston 
American. . 


“Maryland Farmer” Appoints 
R. E. Lynch 


Ross E. Lynch, formerly advertising 
manager of the National tical Ser- 
vice Corporation, is now advertising 
manager of the Maryland Farmer, Bal- 
timore. 


X-Ray Apparatus Will Be 
Advertised 


The advertising of the Victor Elec- 
tric Corporation, manufacturer of X-ray 
apparatus, will be handled by Thomas 
F. Logan, Inc. For the present medical 
journals are being used. 


McElhone with Moon Agency 


Arthur J. McElhone will become asso- 
ciated with The Byron G. Moon Com- 

my, Inc., Troy, N. Y., on January 1. 
Te will be an account executive 
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Cleveland Trust Co. Changes 

Ralph M. Rolan, formerly of th 
Horton Studios, Cleveland, has bem 
appointed assistant to C. K. Matson, 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Rolan succeeds I. I. Sperling 
who will hereafter devote his attention 
to the editing of the employees’ mag. 
zine of the bank and the handling @ 
neighborhood advertising problems 
nected with the company’s twenty-nine 
branch banks in Cleveland and cubed 


With T. H. Estabrooks Co, 
Ltd. 


Harold deV. Partridge, formerly of 
the Fairbanks Company of New York, 
has joined the staff of the T. H. Est 
brooks Co., Ltd., St. John, N. B. He 
will have aoe of advertising and 
publicity. Mr. Partridge was en 

in newspaper ‘work in Rochester, N. Y, 
for ten years previous to joining the 
Fairbanks Company. 


New Baltimore Accounts 


The Déatel Advertising Service, Bab 
timore, has acquired the following new 
accounts: The J. M. Raffel Co., mane 
facturer of corrugated packing boxes; 
the Nelson-Dashiell Co., maker @ 
“Nelson’s Old Fashioned Chocolates,” 
and Simeon J. Silbert, a middy blouse 
manufacturer of Baltimore. 


P. V. Burwell Promoted 


P. V. Burwell has been appointed a& 
sistant advertising manager af the Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co., Baltimore. 
For a year and a half he has been act 
ing as assistant to G. W. Brogan, the 
advertising manager. 


Doornbos an Officer of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Arthur C. Doornbos, who has been 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New 
York, for several years, has acquired 
stock ownership in this agency and is 
now a director and a vice-president of 
the company. 


Redfield Will Handle 
Independent Salt 


The account of the Independent Salt 
Company, manufacturer of “Red Cress” 
salt, will be handled by the Redfield 
Advertising Agency. Initial advertis 
ing will appear in the New York City 
papers. 


L. C. Rockhill, Goodyear 
Tire Director 


L. C. Rockhill, sales manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected a mem 
ber of the board of directors of that 
company, succeeding J. P. Loomis, re 
signed. 














peri 
= 
lling of MPPHE kind’ of labor that manv- 
pain [-facturers like is the perma- 
aber wnt kind, that builds homes, 






hriftily puts by money, gets ex- 
ted over such issues as the 
backyard garden, and brings the 
rhildren up in the right way. Such 



























ae)! wn are the backbone of any 
. Este vorking force. They are the 
B. He Mackbone of many small and large 
¢ ant Bindustrial cities. 
.Y, “And sometimes they are hard 
ng the Mo get, The problem in the case 
of Bogalusa, Louisiana, was ac- 
rentuated because the city was 
its only fourteen years old; 
e, Bal Mand because it was known as a 
ae sawmill” town, and the impres- 
boxes; qasion prevailed that when the 
*r of MGreat Southern Lumber Company 
me! had cut all the lumber, the place 
oust Bwould die as quickly as it had 
been born. 
d The kind of labor a small, am- 
aa bitious city and a level-headed in- 
Black dustrial concern both want is just 
more. the kind that is most apt to steer 
= ear of such a town as Bogalusa 
: popularly supposed to be. 
What man with a family, even if 
f offered good wages, wants to live 
ad work in a town which is going 
todie in a few years, and where 
beeg he can’t with any safety create 
sired fpimself a home? The family man 
id is Moi the steady American variety 
it of Bwants to feel settled. He can’t’ 
feel settled in a town that is 
oing to die, and he will hesitate 
long before he goes there. 
Wages, if attractive enough, 
Sait @vill somehow find workers. Boga- 
ret lusa was getting them. There 
rtis | "2sn't any immediate necessity to 
City advertise the fact that Bogalusa 
was perpetual, that it wasn’t going 
odie. But the town, and in par- 
r ticular the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, felt that it was pos- 
the pole to get more labor of the 
iny, gotmanent, most desirable kind. 
_< There was the feeling that Boga- 


lusa merited the approval of the 
Most exacting family man, The 





Interesting the Family Man in 
Bogalusa 


4 New Community Is Building for Permanence and Wants Residents 
Who Will Stay 
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town wanted to get him, this year 
and next and the next and perma- 
nently. A newspaper advertising 
campaign was inaugurated for 
this. purpose by the lumber com- 
pany. 

Bogalusa claims to have the 
largest sawmill in the world and 
the largest paper mill south of 
New York. Agricultural settle- 
ment on the cutover lands is in 
progress. While the timber will 
not all be cut for many years, 
the lumber company already has 
reforestation plans made. There 
are still other reasons why Boga- 
lusa isn’t going to die, and why it 
is an attractive place for the’ fam- 
ily man to come to, in confidence 
that he can make a permanent 
home there and that his children 
will find adequate opportunities 
of various sorts. 


INTIMATE COPY 


The advertisements have taken 
the form of letters written by a 
Bogalusa man to his friend. This 
one, occupying half a page, is 
typical : 

“My DEAR JIM: 

“The other day a fellow said 
to me, ‘Yes, Bogalusa is a great 
town, but isn’t it a shame that it 
won't last! Isn’t it a pity that 
Bogalusa is just a sawmill town, 
and must pack up its tent and 
fade away when the lumber is 
cut.’ 

“Do you know, Jim, a lot of 
fellows have just that impression 
of Bogalusa. They seem to think 
that, just because Bogalusa was 
founded by the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, when the saw- 
mill is forced to shut down — 
which it will have to do eventual- 
ly, because the timber will all be 
cut—the usefulness of the town 
as a civic centre will cease. 

“But they’re all wrong. Boga- 
lusa is going to be perpetual. Al- 
though the timber won’t be all cut 
for many, many years to come, the 
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How The South Devel 


i. 


Speaking in terms of the stock mary 
Southern farmers are “bulls” on agrial 
tural education! “Straws show whi 
way the wind blows”’—and the farmy 
progress of a community can be im 
rately noted by feeling the pulse of & 
agricultural] colleges. Figures prove th 
South’s interest in better farmy 
methods. In 1919-1920, 12 Southern Sti) 
agricultural colleges’ average enrollmai 
was 1064 students, and the number # 
graduates average 97. Indications poit 
to at least a 25% increase next yea! 


Think what this means to the South 
Carefully trained minds operating mm 
farms on a business basis; better fam 
ing methods and living conditions and @ 
vital importance to manufacturers evérp 
where—an educated buying ju 
which weighs and discriminates 

goods of known and unknown value. 
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SOUTHERN RURALIST SOUTHERN AGRICUL’ 
Atlanta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Better Farmers~Wiser Buyers 


Southern farmers not only have the train- 
ing and the inclination to buy—they have 
the cashability! Never has the rural 
South m sO prosperous, Its diversified 
farm crop in 1919 totaled over $6,188,- 
3,000 in value—40% of the United 
States total crop production. Southern 
livestock values in 1919 reached over twe 
and one-half billion dollars, The rapid 
forward stride of the agricultural South 
has made it the Wealth Belt of the na- 
tion, anxious and ready to buy goods of 
standardized merit. 


for 40 years and more, farm families of 
the South have run their farms, raised 
their families and bought their goods 
with the counsel and information con- 
tained in the Southern Farm Papers. 
Having most influence, this group of 
Southern farm papers naturally helps sell 
most merchandise, and is the surest, most 

cal way for manufacturers to win 
permanent business in the great 
Southern farm market. 


PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SUTHERN PLANTER SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 

MODERN FARMING FLORIDA GROWER 
New Orleans, La. 

Map shows combined circula- 


tion, by states, of farm papers 
comprising The Southern 
Papers’ Association. 
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company is already making plans 
for reforestation. 

“I suppose you heard that we 
are soon to have another $1,000,- 
000 plant here that will make es- 
sential oils from rosin and* tur- 
pentine distilled from pine stumps. 
Just think, even the stump of the 
tree has its usefulness. 

“IT still think Bogalusa is the 
greatest place in the world. Wish 
you would come up here and see 
for yourself. 

“Your friend, 
“JACK. 


“This is the fourth of a series 
submitted in the interest of Boga- 
‘lusa by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company. For further infor- 
mation concerning the town or 
industrial activities, address The 
Department of Publicity, Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana.” 

John Harrison Gihon, director 
of the Department of Publicity, 
informs Printers’ INK that this 
advertising has brought good re- 
sults, and that it is the intention 
to continue it from year to year. 

The “more than a place to 
work” slant is being used more 
and more by manufacturers in ob- 
taining the most desirable class of 
help. This is sound procedure, 
recognizing the fact that the 
worker naturally is interested in 
other things than the rate of pay. 
As a town, Bogalusa is capitaliz- 
ing the same fundamental fact. 
Wages alone could recruit work- 
ers as needed, and had been doing 
it. But why let an erroneous idea 
about the permanency of Boga- 
lusa interfere with the flow to it 
of the most desirable type of 
workers and citizens? So adver- 
tising was turned to, to capitalize 
the “more than a place to work” 
appeal. 


A. R. Johnson Joins Auburn 
Automobile Co. 


A. R. Johnson has been added to the 
executive staff of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company as assistant sales man- 
ager, supplementing the work of J. I. 
arley, vice-president in charge of sales. 
Mr. Johnson was for three years en- 
gaged in selling and advertising work 
or the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
and was later in sales work for the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 


INK Dee. 


Let the Price Tag Be Sexy! 

Wa. H. Rankin Company ’ 

<P CuicaGo, Dec. 9, 1h 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I believe the time has now g 
when price is one of the ; 
of any advertisement. We have 
four years of the sellers’ marke 
now we jump abruptly into the 
market. 

One of the first things the 
wants to know now is “What’sthe prs 
Buyers paid no attention to price 
ing the war or since the armistice, 
now the most important thing is 
is it going to cost me?” Then i 
advertisement in addition to 
the price can give plausible reasons 
the article advertised is worth them 
then that creates the buying the 
the mind of the buyer aad the sik 
made. 

We have already tried the matte 
price in advertisements and we 
that it is right to advertise price 
vided that the price is a fair one 
lower than charged before @ 
war. 

For instance, take the tire manu 
turers. You can buy tires to 
less price than you could in 19 
least 30 per cent less, and in addi 
to that the tires will give the 
bile car owner twice the number 
miles the same tire would give dim 
1910. You can see at once that 
this sort of reasoning the car 
has no right to complain about 4 
prices either now or in the future, 
cause they get more real value 
every dollar they spend for tires, t 
any other commodity that I know 
right now. 

Take the Haynes automobile at 
935. Ten years ago a car of that 
ity would cost at least $5,000. ¢ 
fore, you can see it is well worth wi 
to advertise the price of the pre 
Haynes automobile and it is really: 
least $1,000 tinder-priced compared 
like values on the market to-day, 

Wm. H. Rankin, 
President. 


that 


, r . rte 
C. J. Keller with Kling 
Agency 

Charles J. Keller, who was dire 
of publicity for the War Savings 

mittee of Illinois during the wat 

now with the Leroy A. Kling Aa 

tising Company of Chicago, in aa 

of the fiancial advertising departm 
Mr. Keller recently was connected 
the agency of Albert Frank & Co 

in Chicago. 


With M. Samuels & Co. it 
Baltimore 


Frank A. De Sousa, who was if 
advertising department of the & 


cott-Johnson Corporation 

years, is now with M. 1el 

Baltimore, in a general advertising ¢ 
city. He will be engaged b 
arly in the company’s mail-order 

partment. 
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FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY POSTING 
SCHEDULE FOR 1921 

N presenting our 1921 posting schedule, we firmly believe 

that we are offering more advertising per dollar than in 

the schedules of any previous years.. We believe that poster 

advertising as a primary medium has found its highest state 


of development on the Pacific Coast. 


We feel that the 


advertiser will be interested in knowing the reasons under- 


lying our 1921 schedules. 


1. Is the price per panel of 
illuminated posters and unillu- 
minated posters in line with 
that of other cities throughout 
the country? 

The price per panel in all the 
large cities of the United States 
is zbout $7.50 unilluminated 
and $30.00 for illuminated 
panels. A comparison of our 
prices with those of the larger 
cities throughout the United 
States shows that our schedule 
conforms to these accepted 
rates. 


2. Is it logical and economical 
to illuminate fifty per cent of 
a showing, and how do we ar- 
rive at this figure? 

An advertiser buys poster ad- 
vertising for the same reason 
and by the same measure that 
he applies to all media—i., ¢., 
circulation. 

Poster advertising being a’me- 
dium of general circulation and 
depending for its results on the 
greatest amount of people see- 
ing the message over a period 
of thirty days, it is vitally im- 
portant that the medium itself 
be Evwent in a city. By 
EvmeNT, we mean that every 
important artery of travel 
should be covered; that posters 
are displayed in every part or 


important district of a city, and 
of sufficient intensity that all of 
the people of that city will see 
the posters during the thirty 
days of their exposure. 

The element of night circula- 
tion has long been a neglected 
factor by most advertisers. Its 
advantages were seen and capi- 
talized by the theatres long be- 
fore it received due considera- 
tion by the general advertiser. 
In the past few years it has 
come into use generally, through 
a natural demand of the adver- 
tiser and was used in varying 
quantities, It was finally made 
part of our schedule, and ten 
per cent were lighted. The de- 
mand grew, and the next year 
practically one-third were 
lighted. 

The effects of this change were 
so successful and productive of 
such results that it created an 
insistent demand by some of our 
larger advertisers for still more 
lights. This brought us to the 
point of making a careful sur- 
vey and analysis of all of our 
plants in the larger cities with 
a view to determining just how 
many locations possessed night 
circulation that would be of suf- 
ficient value to warrant illumi- 
nation. 

In making ‘this survey, an ex- 
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haustive investigation was made 
in the following factors: 


1. That the theatres which were the 
most careful and economical buyers 
of our space, and had a free hand 
to buy as much or as little as they 
wanted, were in most instances using 
fifty per cent or more of lighted panels. 


p 4 That the largest and most success- 
ful of our customers were constantly 
calling for more lights, in some cases 
expressing the desire to have all of 
their showing lighted. 


3. That local advertisers who bought 
a limited number of illuminated 
hand- painted posters were creating 
an impression, because of their night 
display, that led other advertisers and 
the public to believe that they were 
using many times the actual quantity. 


4. That illuminated posters were rec- 
ognized by the community as an as- 
set, and the good-will of the public 
thus created was being reflected to 
the advertisers using the medium. 


5. And, lastly, that illumination at 
night brought the poster plants into 
prominence as a primary medium of 
advertising that was Evipent, Txor- 
OUGH AND COMPLETE in its function. 


With these facts in mind, the 
night circulation of each loca- 
tion was carefully checked and 
analyzed. The downtown theat- 
rical, hotel and depot districts, 
the outlying business districts 
and main trunk car-lines that 
carried a heavy-travel at night, 
and the automobile thorough- 
fares were given the most rigid 
night circulation test, and when 
we were through we found that 
fifty per cent of the plant had 
stood the test, and could be 
recommended to the advertisers 
for their night value as an eco- 
nomical means of increasing 
many fold the circulation of 
their poster showings. 


3. What constitutes our service 
on a given showing, and what 
are its elements? 


€@ Foster end Kleiser ) 


The Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany plants, from a construction 
and maintenance standpoint, 
offer the last word in modern 
poster advertising. All waste 
circulation has been eliminated 
by the removal of unsightly, 
poorly located or undesirable 
locations. The boards are set 
back in the lot and so con- 
structed as to give the greatest 
visibility, and, except in un- 
usual cases, not more than two 
or three panels in a string, with- 
out an angle or turn. All loca- 
tions are laid out with a view 
to developing their fullest ad- 
vertising value. The moldings 
are painted three times a year 
on illuminated panels, and twice 
a year on unilluminated panels. 
This insures a fresh, clean and 
neat appearance. The paper is 
well posted, cleanly blanked 
and washed down with water at 
each posting. The lots are kept 
clear of refuse, and in many in- 
stances lawns and flower-beds 
are planted. 


We adhere strictly to the stand- 
ard set showing plan and guar- 
antee an advertiser that all of 
our showings are exactly alike 
as to blanket circulation, and 
so equal in their advantages 
that it leaves no choice between 
them. Each is a complete and 
adequate showing to the entire 
circulation of the city. 


4. As plant operators, do we 
have the good-will of our com- 
munity, and what advantage is 
this to the customer? 


Foster and Kleiser Company, 
through the quality of its work, 
its regard for the public wel- 
fare, and its modern ideas of 
poster plant operation, has been 
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community. 


accepted and encouraged by the 
public as a distinct asset to the 
This acceptance re- 
flects itself in the good-will of 
the public toward the advertiser 
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ness, 
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using the medium, and is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the customer, 
delivering to him the maximum 
of interested reader responsive- 


We present below our price schedule showing the number of 
illuminated and unilluminated posters constituting a full showing 
in the cities in which we deliver illuminated service. 
your comparison of the service and prices of the Foster and Kleiser 
plants with the service rendered and prices in effect elsewhere. 


PRICE SCHEDULE (Full Showing) 
Assuming that $7.50 is a fair price for an unilluminated panel, the following 
table will show the prices — for illuminated panels i in the following cities: 


We invite 

































































CALIFORNIA _ 
=a al POPULA- PVP LOS ePIT RCT oe ee = 
city TION NUMBER OF PANELS PRICE 
San Francisco | 508,410 |52 Regular at $7.50 | $390.00 
52. Illuminated at 30.96 | 1610.00 $2000.00 
Los Angeles 575,480 |56 Regular at 7.50| 420.00 
___| 56 Illuminated at 32.68 | 1830.00 2250.00 
Oakland 216,361 | 20 Regular at 7.50; 150.00 
____| 20 Illuminated at 31.25 | 625.00 775.00 
San Jose 57,869 |12 Regular at 7.50 90.00 
i 8 TMuminated at 26.25) 210.00 300.00 
Berkeley 55,886 | 12 Regular at 7.50 90.00 
____| 8 Illuminated at 26.25| 210.00 300.00 
Alameda 28,806 | 12° Regular at 7.50 90.00 
ad 4 Illuminated at 33.75| 135.00 _225.00 
Vallejo 26,000 | 8 Regular at 7.50 60.00 
4 Illuminated af 28.75! 115.00 175.00 
Santa Barbara | 25,000| 8 Regular at 7.50 60.00 
a % 4 Illuminated at 28.75} 115.00 175.00 
i OREGON 
Portland «42 258,288 |28 Regular at 7.50| 210.00 
i | |28 Illuminated at 31.79' 890.00 1100.00 
__ WASHINGTON 
Seattle | 315,652 |32 Regular at 7.50| 240.00 
; oe ep 32 Illuminated at 31.56| 1010.00 1250.00 
Tacoma 96,965 |12 Regular at 7.50 90.00 
} 12 Illuminated at 32.08| 385.00 475.00 
Bellingham | 32 985 |12 Regular at 7.50 90.00 
4 Illuminated at 33.75| 135.00 225.00 
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On all other Foster and Kleiser plants the price is. $7.20 per panel. 
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OMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING is recognized as the 
most influential business 
journal published for the 
plumbing and heating 
trade. There is not a man’s 
name on its subscription list 
that does not belong there, 
not one that does not have a 
distinct use for the paper—and 
every name is a bona fide paid- 
-in-advance subscriber. 


If you have a product that is used 
or sold by the plumbing and heat- 
ing trade, your marketing problem 
is a simple one. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING can 
take your message every week to 
the livest and most prosperous 
heating and plumbing contractors 
in the United States. 







Will you let us prove it? 


e Plumbing and Heating 
407 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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Advertising Men’s Post Has 
700 Members 


The Chicago Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion, which now 
has a membership of 700, has elected 
>. following cers for the coming 


“Commander, Douglas Taylen, Print- 
exs’ INK; vice-commander Web- 
ster, The Record Press; adjutant, Chas. 
Deane, George Enos Throop, Inc.; vice- 
adjutant, Harold i 9 ~_ Record 
Press; treasurer, Edwin G. Booz, Busi- 
ness Engineering Service; vice-treas- 
urer, R. C. Becker, Keystone Consoli- 
dated Publishing Co., and sergeant-at- 
arms, Henry J. Stephens, Paul Block, 


Ine. 


George E. Keith, Pioneer 
Advertiser, Dead 


George E. Keith, president of the 
George E. Keith Company, manufac- 
turer and retailer of Walk Over Shoes, 
who died on December 9 in Brookline, 
Mass., gained world-wide fame by his 
advertising and merchandising methods. 
The trade-mark of his company is known 
in many parts of the world. He was 
a pioneer in foreign trade and estab- 
lished the first “All Yankee” shoe stores 
in London, Paris and other European 
cities. He returned a short time ago 
from a European trip and had _ pre- 
viously spent several months in South 
America. 


On Copy Staff of St. Louis 
Agency 


F. H. Morse, formerly of the Na- 


tional Oats Company advertising de- 
partment, has joined the copy staff of 
the yaner Brown Advertising Agency 
of St. uis. 

this: agency has secured the ac- 
count of the Standard Pencil Company 
of St. Louis. An extension in the com- 
pany’s national advertising activities is 
contemplated. 


L. C. Rau Leaves Wurlitzer 
Company 
Lester C. Rau, formerly direct-by- 
mail advertising manager of the Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Co., Cincinnati, has re- 
signed that position to enter the adver- 
tising business for himself, handling 
the advertising of several manufactur- 
ing concerns in Cincinnati and specializ- 
ing in advertising literature for musical 
instrument manufacturers. 


J. R. Weddell Leaves Firestone 


Justin R. Weddell, formerly with the 
Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, 
and for the last two years advertising 
manager of the Firestone Tire & Ru 
ber Co., Akron, O., has resigned. He 
has not announced his future con- 
nections. 
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Sign Painters Elect Officers 


The Sign, Scene and Pictorial Paint- 
ers’ Association of America, at the 
closing conference held in Cincinnati, 
December 6, oe the following of- 
ficers: James —— president; 

= vice- sree ent; Joseph 
A. Briegel, secretary and treasurer; 
trustees, Ralph A. Shoup, W. G. Shea, 

at Gordon, Indianapo is, and T. J. 
Helman. he 1921 conference will be 
held in Kansas City. 


Two New Accounts with 
, Kamsler Agency 


Philip Strobel ‘& Sons, New York 
furniture, have placed their account 
with the Seth Kamsler Company, Inc. 
An outdoor display, magazine an ‘news- 
paper campaign is under way. 

This agency is also handling the ac- 
count of the Baby Grand Phonograph 
Company, New York. Newspaper and 
magazines will be used. 


Cincinnati Company Has New 
Advertising Manager 


Paul P. Ewing is now advertising 
manager of the Icy Hot Bottle Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. r. Ewing returned 
recently from the army, having served 
as captain in the First Division. Pre- 
vious to entering the military service he 
was in the advertising department of 
The Willys Overland Company. 


Engineering Account with 
Potts-Turnbull Agency 


The Potts-Turnbull Advertising Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., is handling an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign for the 
Concrete Engineering Company, Oma- 
ha. Trade journals and farm publica- 
tions and papers reaching public utility 
directors and rans departments 
are being 


Clemens Leaves Cheney Talk- 
ing Machine Co, 


jm & has resigned ad- 
vertising manager of the Cheney 1 Talk- 
ing Machine Co., of Chicago, to join 
the advertising department of the Fed- 
eral Electric Company of the same city. 
Mr. Clemens’ successor with the Cheney 
Company has not yet been decided 
upon. 


L. R. Brooks with Chicago 
“American” 


Leonard R. Brooks, for five years 
promotion manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has joined the Chica o 
Evening American, Mr. Brooks will 
in charge of dispensing information to 
a Pgs advertising agencies in 
regard to the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can. 











Signs That Dealers Will Use on 
Back of Mailing Pieces 


Bearings Service Company Finds a Way of Getting Its Advertising 
Messages Read, and Mail-Orders Respond Immediately 


UCH perfectly good adver- 

tising matter is © wasted 
through trying to sell garages and 
automobile accessory dealers by 
direct-mail methods. The ma- 
terial, although it- may be tech- 
nically correct and forceful, fails 
in its mission because of the good 
and sufficient reason that it is 
not read. 

The problem of getting cus- 
tomers to read the advertising 
forms one of the chief worries 
of everybody that sells by mail. 
If the garage man and accessory 
dealer are less receptive to this 
kind of selling effort than are 
most retailers, the reason must be 
that they read less than do the 
others. 

“The trouble with direct-mail 
selling efforts,” an advertising 
man connected with the Bearings 
Service Company, of Detroit, 
said to Printers’ INK, “is that 
the garage man or accessory 
dealer knows just as quickly as 
he glances at it that here is some- 
thing sent for the express and 
sole purpose of trying to sell him 
something. The natural reaction 
of almost anybody when he is 
approached by any ‘sort of sales- 
man is to put up his guard. The 
flesh and blood salesman can talk 
back. His personality, agreeable- 
ness or perseverance may enable 
him to make the sale. The mail- 
order presentation, on the other 
hand, may be thrown into the 
wastebasket before it gets any- 
thing like an opportunity to tell 
its story. 

“T have taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate this matter in garages 
and accessory stores in a number 
of cities and have found that the 
mortality among direct-mail ad- 
vertising campaigns is disheart- 
ening, to say the least. One lot 
of attractively executed printed 
matter cost twenty-four cents >ost- 
age to mail. It would surprise 


you to know m how many places 
this package was opened, merely 
glanced at and then thrown away, 


GIVING THE DEALER SOMETHING 
TO USE 


“This investigation gave us the 
idea that the reason our direct- 
mail matter and that of other con- 
cerns had not brought the results 
it merited was that its whole aim 
was to take something from the 
dealer rather than bring something 
to him. We were forced to admit 
upon a searching analysis of our 
printed matter that it contained 
no particular features that would 
cause the average garage man to 
give it more than a passing glance. 
Theoretically, of course, the 
garage man, from the standpoint 
of good merchandising, was 
doing himself an injury when he 
would not read advertising mat- 
ter. But we were dealing with 
facts rather than theory. We de- 
cided, therefore, that the way for 
us to get our message across was 
to combine it with something of 
undoubted benefit to the garage 
man as well as to ourselves. We 
decided we had to convey to it 
the tone of giving something 
rather than of trying to sell goods. 

“You have noticed many times 
in garages more or less crudely 
printed signs indicating the way 
out and making other announce- 
ments that the garage man might 
have to convey. The idea came 
to us that we could print up a 
series of these signs for interior 
use in the garage. These in them- 
selves would be useful and wel- 
come, and then if we could com- 
bine them with our advertising in 
some effective way, we thereby 
could make sure that our adver- 
tising would not be tossed aside 
unread. The idea was carried out 
and the result has been such a 
noticeable increase in our mail- 
order business that we are sure 
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osmopolitan 


announces the appointment 
of 

ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
as 


Assoc1ATE Business MANAGER 


2 


Mr. Patterson has had a wide experi- 

ence in mercantile and publishing fields 

and. will devote himself largely to 
the Western territory. 


W. S. BIRD - 
Eastern Advertising Manager 


JAMES T. AUBREY 
Western Advertising Manager 


December 10, 1920 
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Keeping Advertisers Posted 
on Southern Sales Possibilities 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION BUILDING 


One of the dependable services regular advertisers in the 
Manufacturers Record receive is our Daily Bulletin giving ad- 
vance daily information of new activities of every kind’ in the 
South. 

In the eleven months of 1920 over 46,000 items were published 
under the following headings: 


Industrial Developments 
Airplane Plants, Stations, etc Apartment Houses 
Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts....... Association and Fraternal 
Canning and Packing Plants. ee Bank fice 
Claywo ° Church 


Irrigation Systems 
Land Developments 
Lamber yy ee 


ining 
Miscellaneous Construction 


Miseel Enterprises .... New Financial Corporations 


New Securities 


Machinery Wanted 
mee se ee Proposals and Supplies 
Telephone Systems ... anted 6,64 
Textile Mills : 

Water. Fire Damage 


Fire Damage, etc 


To gather this information it is essential we keep in the closest 
touch with business and public officials, engineers, architects and 
contractors from the inception of the work to the awarding of 
contracts, and just when they are selecting and purchasing the 
materials, equipment and supplies needed, 

It-has been this close contact with the active forces of the South 
that has enabled the Manufacturers Record to give continuing and 
satisfactory service to its thousand and more advertisers who are 
seeking to sustain and extend their Southern business, 


Additional information with advertising rates and 
circulation statement will be gladly furnished. 


Manufacturers Record 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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the advertising is getting across.” 

Since the new plan went into 
effect, the Bearings Service’ Com- 
pany’s direct advertising consists 
of a series of nine by twelve cards 
printed in colors. On one side 
may be such an announcement as 
“This way out. Thanks for the 
opportunity of serving you. Come 
again.” In one corner is the 
trade-mark of the company show- 
ing its name plainly. On the back 
is a straightout advertisement de- 
signed to sell the garage man. 
The signs cover a considerable di- 
yersity of subjects, so there will 
be plenty of excuse for sending 
a new card to the garage man a 
couple of times a month. Among 
the announcements on the cards 
are these: 

“Our terms strictly cash. We 
are more expert at giving service 
than keeping books.” 

“Abraham Lincoln rendered to 
all an everlasting service. We are 
following his example of sturdy 
honesty in the service we render 
our customers.” 

“This year we are not making 
any new resolutions—we’ll simply 
continue to give you the best ser- 
vice we can, proving it wherever 
possible, regardless of the time 
of year.” 

“When we send out our ad- 
vertising message sugar-coated in 
this fashion,” said the Bearings 
Service Company’s man, “we can 
be rid once for all of the uncom- 
fortable thought that this miaterial 
upon which we have expended. so 
much time and money may not 
have a chance to work its selling 
influence in behalf of our goods. 
Every advertising man is pestered 
with the fear that he is not going 
to get an audience for what he is 
trying to say. Let him gain as- 
surance in this respect and the 
efficiency of his work is increased 
many fold through the working 
out of better psychological prin- 
ciples in his own mind. 

“Our experience in this matter 
makes us almost ready to set 
down a dogmatic rule to the effect 
that direct-mail advertising is 
bound to lose in efficiency when 
its entire force is devoted to 
straightaway selling talk. You 
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have got to give the man some- 
thing. Every piece of matter that 
you expect to sell goods for you 
ought to contain some positivé, 
helpful influence that the prospect 
can utilize, whether he buys the 
goods or not. When this sort of 
influence can be conveyed the ad- 
vertising is not going to be 
thrown away.” 

The Bearings Service Company 
naturally works in the closest as- 
sociation with garages because it 
acts as the service department of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, and the New Departure 
Manufacturing Company. Its ser- 
vice is unique in the automobile 
field and the goods being sent out 
in small quantities it necessarily 
follows that the selling has to be 
done largely by mail. The com- 
pany has thirty-three branches in 
leading cities, each of which 
maintains complete stocks of new 
bearings made by the three com- 
panies. These can be instantly 
supplied for repairs and replace- 
ments. 


Intelligent Control of Forests 
Necessary 


Tue GLose 

New York, Dec. 8, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I believe it essential that the Federal 
Government or the States take over 
and control the reforestation of the 
districts in which all standing lumber 
has been destroyed by those who have 
mismanaged the paper-making industry 
of the country. 

I am assured by those in a position 
to know that if the United States had 
exercised the same intelligent control 
which has been in operation for many 
—— in Germany, Finland, Norway, 

weden and other European countries, 
there never would have been a shortage 
of pulp wood in the Wnited States and 
we would not now be so dependent on 
importations of newsprint from nations 
not wholly in sympathy with us. 

Jason Rocers, 
Publisher. 


Winchester Guarantees Its 
Prices Until March 31 


The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, of New Haven, Conn., has 
advised Winchester agency dealers that 
it will guarantee prices on its metallic 
ammunition and loaded paper shot shells 
aqeinst, reduction in price until March 
31, 1921. 














Advertisements Unveil the Daily 
Life of the Business Man 


From Morning Until Night, We Now Know How He Spends His Time 


| te is not easy for the slave of 
“copy,” sedentary and shy, to 
know that triumphant figure of 
the active, bustling world, the 
business man. The business man 
is too busy, and can only be seen 
in office hours, when the scribe is 
correcting proofs or, perhaps, not 
yet up.-Nevertheless, I once nearly 
saw the governor of the Bank of 
England. I hold the governor to 
be the archetype of the business 
man. In my green unknowing 
youth I used to take the gentle- 
man in cocked hat and picturesque 
robe at the Threadneedle street 
entrance for the governor, but 
now know better. Well, I once 
nearly saw the governor. It was 
on the stage. Mr. Gerald du Mau- 
rier was in the bank parlor when 
a servant entered and said: “The 
governor of the Bank of England 
to call on you, sir.” “Show him 
in,” said Mr. du Maurier with the 
easy nonchalance of which only 
actors have the secret. It was a 
tremendous moment. I seemed 
to hear harps in the air. And just 
then, down came the curtain! It 
was felt, no doubt, that the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England 
ought not to be made a motley 
to the view. But*I was incon- 
solable. I had been robbed of my 
one chance of seeing the supreme 
business man. 

Of late, however, the veil that 
shrouds the business man from 
the non-business eye has been 
partly lifted. The pictorial ad- 
vertisement people have got hold 
of him and give brief, tantalizing 
glimpses of his daily life. Maeter- 
linck speaks of “I’auguste vie 
quotidienne” of Hamlet: That 
only shows that Hamlet (it is in- 
deed his prime characteristic) was 
not a business man. For the busi- 
ness man’s daily life, if the ad- 
vertisements are to be trusted, is 
not so much august as alert. 
strenuous, and, above all, devoted 
to the pleasures of the toilet. And 

From the London Times. 


his toilet seems, for the most part, 
to center in or near his chin, Jn- 
deed, it is by his chin that you 
identify the business man. You 
know what Pascal said of Cleo- 
patra’s nose: how, if it had been 
an inch shorter, the whole history 
of the world would have been 
different. Much the same thing 
may be said about the business 
man’s chin. Had it been reced- 
ing or pointed or dimpled or 
double, there would have been no 
business man and consequently no 
business. But things, as Bishop 
Butler said, are what they are and 
their consequences will be what 
they will be. The business man’s 
chin is prominent, square, firm, 
and (unless he deals in rubber 
tires—the sole exception to the 
rule) smooth. It is as smooth as 
Spedding’s forehead, celebrated 
by Thackeray and Edward Fitz- 
gerald. It is, indeed, like that 
forehead, a kind of landmark, a 
public monument. -Even the rich, 
velvety lather, which does not dry 
on the face and leaves behind a 
feeling of complete comfort and 
well-grooming, cannot disguise it. 
No wonder the business man is 
so particular about shaving it! It 
is a kind of .religious rite, an 
Early Matins with him. 

Outside the bank parlor, the 
mart and the exchange the busi- 
ness man takes no risks, and at 
his toilet-table he prefers safety 
razors. Indeed, he collects them. 
Sometimes he favors the sort 
that can be stropped in a moment 
with one turn of the wrist; some- 
times the sort that needs no strop- 
ping at all. But, like all collec- 
tors, he is never happy as when 
handling, or rather caressing, the 
objects of his collection. Mark 
how his eyes dance with delight 
and his smile sweetens as the ra- 
zor courses over his chin. Evi- 
dently life at this moment is burn- 
ing for him a hard gem-like flame. 
Ca!l it not shaving! Say, rather, 
he is ministering to the symbolic 
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Advertising Cure-Alls 





s Time 2 

ot pal THINKING advertisers are growing 
in, Ine very weary of the patter of the 
at you estimable gentlemen with the won- 


derful claims — reminiscent of the 
impressive individual with the glisten- 
ing silk hat who stood on the tail of 
the patent-medicine wagon in our 


‘rece early days. 

— a “Here is the Sleepy City Bazoo. 
tly ne Use thirteen pages and dominate 
Bishop the country ; twenty-six pages and 


re and dominate the earth; fifty two pages 

what and dominate the universe. Why 

is Mars trying to signal us now? 

Because the Martians, reading the 

Bazoo through their telepathome- 

ters, are frantically anxious to 
answer Bazoo ads. 

“Do you make a device to correct 
the vision of cross-eyed men? 
Statistics show that seven out of 
every eight crosseyed men read 
the Bazoo, and the eighth is blind. 
And if they read the Bazoo they 
can’t read anything else, because it 
takes them a week to wade 
through it.” 

. We are anxious to get in touch 
with advertisers who would rather 
have a sane business diagnosis, and a 
prescription to fit their individual 
needs, than to invest in a cureall 
which produces nothing but a stimu- 
lated vanity. We are serving many 
such advertisers now. 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc. 
Advertising Counsel 
Kresge Building, Detroit 
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WhenOTl Bill -¥ ’C 
Oklahoma , 
Sets his ile 
to market~(«, 
he brin§s home 
most a Quarter 
Billion Dollars 
in his Jews!!! 











Mostly they read 
The PHOENIX. 
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And maybe you think 
Muskogee — — 


doesn’t get in with its three or four 
million barrels of oil output a year 
—pumped right here in the home 
county where fourteen thousand 
up-and-coming folks read the 
PHOENIX! Yet that’s just one 
minor item in the cash-book of 
this city we want to get you. to 
advertise to! 


Talk about it with 
John M. Branham Company 
Special Representatives 
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* element in him, daintily smooth- 
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ing the proud emblem of his 
power—to which he will add the 
fnishing touch of pearl-powder, 
whose constant use produces a 
delicate bloom, tones up the com- 
plexion and protects the skin 
against the ravages of time. 
When the chin has been pre- 
pared for the business day he 
tries and contrasts the several ef- 
fects of it over a variety of col- 
lars. For the. business man col- 
lects collars, too. His chin 
protrudes with quiet but firm in- 
sistence over some of them, nest- 
les coyly in others, or it may be 
emerges with ease from the sort 
designed to give ample throat 
room and especially favored by 
men who. seek considerable free- 
dom but at the same time a col- 
lar character and distinction. Nor 
has he any false shame about 
being seen in his shirt-sleeves. In 
fact, he seems to be in the habit, 
when half-dressed, of calling in 
his friends (evidently, from their 
chins, fellow business men) to see 
how perfectly his shirt fits at the 
neck and how its thoroughly 
shrunk material is none the worse 
for repeated visits to the laundry. 
Once dressed—and I pass over 
his interviews with his tailor (he 
collects overcoats), because that 
would lead us far and might land 
us, uNawares, among sportsmen, 
or airmen, or other non-business 
men—once dressed, he is to be 
seen at his office. That does not 
mean that he is to be seen at 
work. No, it is a somewhat 
sinister fact that the advertise- 
ments hardly ever show the busi- 
ness man engaged in business. 
You may find him at an enormous 
desk bristling with patent devices 
and honeycombed with pigeon- 
holes, where he sees himself in- 
vested with perfect control and 
rid of all petty routine anomalies, 
with a mind free to consider ques- 
tions of policy and the higher as- 
pirations of his house. But not, 
in blunt English, working; oh, 
dear, no! He is pleasantly gossip- 
ing with another business man, 
who is lolling over the edge of 
the desk smoking a cigarette. Now 
and then it is true you may get a 
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glimpse of him at the telephone. 
But then his tender smile gives 
him away. It is obviously no 
business conversation but an ap- 
pointment for lunch with his 
fiancée. 

Only one advertisement artist 
has ever “spotted” him at work. 
He was addressing the board. The 
board all wore white waist-coats, 
the same business chin and the 
same dry smile as the orator, who 
with clenched fist and flashing 
eye assured them of his convic- 
tion that increased production re- 
sults from the bond of mutual 
good-will created between em- 
ployer and employee by the 
board’s system of life assurance. 
Altogether it is a very jolly party. 
But outside the world of business 
men it wouldn’t be considered 
work. Really, for work it looks 
as though you would have to go 
to the non-business man. Think 
of Balzac’s eighteen hours a day! 

But the business man, I dare 
say, will reply, as they said to the 
sonneteer in Moliere, that “Le 
temps ne fait rien .a Ilaffaire.” 
Certainly the business man’s time 
doesn’t—for you next find him, in 
spick and span evening dress, at 
the dinner table beaming at the 
waiter who has brought him his 
favorite sauce. The business man 
collects sauces, but prefers the 
sauce that goes with everything. 
After dinner you may see him, 
before a roaring fire, holding up 
his glass of port to the light and 
telling another business man who 
the shipper is. Last scene of all, 
a night-piece, you have a glimpse 
of him in his pajamas merrily dis- 
coursing with several other busi- 
ness men (in different patterns of 
the same unshrinkable fabric) all 
sitting cross-legged and smoking 
enormous cigars. This is the end 
of a perfect business day. And 
you conclude that business men 
sleep in dormitories. 

A. B. W. 





Julius Kayser & Co., of New York, 
makers of silk underwear and gloves, 
in a report issued it week on the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1920, re- 
cord net profits of $1,007,353. Good- 
will, patents and trade-marks are valued 
at $5,644,000 
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How Do Stamped Return Envelopes 
Influence Replies? 


Results of Tests in Their Use and Non-Use 


Frank .SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you please refer us to any ar- 
ticles which you have published in 
Printers’ Inx dealing with compara- 
tive results between return postcards 
stamped and unstamped? Of course, 
we shall appreciate any other data 
which you may have on this point. 

Please address your reply to the atten- 
tion of the Merchandising Department. 


Wiiiram A. Hart, 
Manager, Merchandising Department. 


T is always a problem, when 

the direct-mail campaign is 
being considered, whether or not 
the post cards should be stamped ; 
and each campaign, it may be said, 
is a separate problem in itself, 
for the results with or without 
stamps rarely turn out the same 
twice in succession. 

Some fortunate advertisers there 
are who, doing the same kind of 
advertising continuously, have 
been able to test out both meth- 
ods in sufficient volume to make 
the results conclusive. It is only 
under such conditions that a real 
answer can be got, and then it 
applies only to the particular 
proposition. 

Thus there is a certain publish- 
ing house in the East selling a 
set of books direct to the con- 
sumer which advertises by means 
of ‘letters to secure leads for its 
salesmen. On the average 6,000 
letters a week are sent out. Each 
letter contains a return post card 
and each post card is stamped. 
This concern found out from 
tests conducted long ago that it 
gets approximately double the 
number of inquiries from the 
stamped cards. 

When an extensive mail cam- 
paign is being planned it is al- 
ways wise to try it out on a small 
part of the list, and such try-out 
usually offers opportunity for 
testing the campaign both with 
and without stamps. A washing 
machine manufacturer in a recent 
try-out campaign mailed 2,200 let- 


ters, 600 with post cards stamped 
and 1,600 without.. Four inquiries 
came back out of the 600 and two 
out of the 1,600. The ratio of 
returns in this case was over four 
to one in favor of the stamped 
card, although, of course, with 
such a small number of returns 
the conclusion ‘is not absolute. 
The two illustrations cited might 
seem to point the finger of favor 
at the stamped post card. Please 
note, however, that in both these 
cases the advertising was directed 
at householders rather than at 
business men in their offices. The 
latter is quite a different prop- 
osition. The general opinion of 
advertisers seems to be that 
stamps should be affixed when ad- 
vertising to the home, and not 
when advertising to the office. 
There are, of course, so many 
exceptional cases and varying con- 
ditions to be taken into considera- 
tion that this could not be ac- 
cepted as any general rule, but 
only as a guide to the forming of 
a judgment in the particular case. 


CONVENIENCE OF A CARD ALREADY 
STAMPED 


Says the advertising manager 
of the publishing house before 
referred to: “People in the home 
do not generally have stamps 
handy, especially one-cent stamps; 
and while their interest may be 
aroused by the advertising it is 
apt to lapse in the interval be- 
tween filling out the card and 
mailing. The increased result 
which we get is largely because 
of the greater convenience to the 
prospect. We don’t feel that the 
cost of the stamp is any consider- 
ation, because anyone who would 
become interested in our propo- 
sition, which sells for $65, would 
hardly hesitate at the expenditure 
of a penny to learn about it. 

“We do find, however, that 
some of the replies we get are 
courtesy replies. That is, some 
prospects, in whom our letter has 
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More Than a Million 
Dollars’ W orth of Bonds 


oh Firm Sells Investment Bonds Annually To 
An Amount Running Into Seven Figures In 
The Janesville Market. The Gazette Is The Only 
Advertising Medium Used. 


This letter speaks volumes for the quality of results obtained by 
advertisers in Janesville. It is only one of hundreds of similar let- 
ters which might be cited. But it suffices to illustrate: That the 
Janesville Field is a rich one; that it can be cultivated intensively 
through the Gazette; and that the service offered by the Gazette is 
of a high type. 





We offer to ad- 
Goun-SraBeck GomPANy ‘Sma vertisers who 


MinneaProus Coam=essey want to culti- 
"Tiina er eoun, ser Socrerey vate the sales 
(WT ( MOWR, My Bond Depertmen’ . ee+,¢ . 
possibilities in 
this rich terri- 


tory the use of 


Gazette Printing Co., our Service 
Janesville, Wis. Department in 
Gentlemens . 

* For several years I have used your gathering data, 
paper as a means of advertising the good points securing local 
and dependability of the investments which have dealer connect- 
been -sold to Janesville investors from this office. . 

it is a fact, and it gives m pleas- ups, arranging 
ure to state to you, that I have received good re- for window 
sults from this publicity and it has reached people i n 
who have become good customers whom otherwise I displays and 
~ould not have been in touch with. When I tell you in many other 
that the sales of this office run into seven figures helpful ways 
and that from 25% to 40% can pe definitely traced to furthering the 


our advertising you will understand how mch we “ 
preciate your service. interests of the 
Yours vere truly, advertiser. 
A post card 
7 will bring you 


complete’ in- 
formation. 


THE JANESVILLE GAZETTE 


Member, Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON A. W. ALLEN 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The Rann M°NaALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF 
AMERICA shows every de- 
) of commercial value 
on the American 
nent. 540 pages. 250 
pages of index, listing 
a 200,000 cities 
and towns. Nearly 300 
pages of maps in all. 
96 double-page maps, 









Railroads, | Electric 
Lines, Steamship Routes, 
Canals, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, etc. The 
standard authority since 
1876. Used in all de- 
partments of the U. 8. 
Government. 



































Order Now and Save Money 


The regular price of the RanpD MC Natty CoMMERCIAL 
ATLAS OF AMERICA (1921 New Census Edition) is $35; the 
pre-publication price in effect until December 31st, 1920, is 


$30. Transportation prepaid. 


By placing your order now you insure delivery of your 


copy and save five dollars. 


The Ranp MCNatty CommerciAL ATLAS OF AMERICA 
is compiled and printed at great expense. In order to conserve 
paper and insure against loss it is necessary to limit the edition 
to the approximate number of copies required to fill orders. 
The $30 price is intended as an inducement to order in advance 
of publication so we may make an accurate estimate of the 
number required. The extra $5 after publication is necessary 


because of the risk involved ir over printing. 


This limited edition will be quickly exhausted. Unless your 
order is received before December 31, 1920, you are running 


the risk of failing to secure a copy at any price. 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY 


Write for large Commercial Atlas Circular 
with sample map 


Ranp M?NALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Crark St., CHICAGO 42 E. 22np St., New Yorx 
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stirred only a very casual inter- 
est, feel impelled to send us the 
card rather than to throw it away 
or detach the stamp for their own 
use. Then they become really in- 
terested in the printed matter we 
send in response to the inquiry 
or are sold by the salesman who 
follows it up, and who has, by 
the inquiry, acquired an entering 
wedge which gives him a helpful 
start in his sales work.” 

Looking at it from the other 
side, the advertising manager of 
a house selling waterproofing 
wrapping paper says: “We have 
occasionally -experimented with 
stamped return post cards but 
have not found that they increase 
returns noticeably. The business 
man is accustomed to sending out 
daily large quantities of mail. If 
he becomes interested in our prop- 
osition he simply passes the card 
to his stenographer while dictat- 
ing his correspondence or tosses 
it into his ‘outgoing’ mail basket 
to be handled by clerks. The 
stamp does not, therefore, add 
anything to his convenience, and 
certainly the penny postage is no 
added inducement to him to make 
inquiry of us.” 

As a matter of fact, many busi- 
ness men feel it a nuisance to re- 
ceive stamped post cards. Their 
business sense will not permit 
them to throw the stamp into the 
waste basket, their conscience will 
not allow them to appropriate it 
for their own use. It is a com- 
mon experience, therefore, where 
stamps are affixed, to receive 
many of the cards with the words 
“Not interested” or something of 
the sort written on them. 

A store fixture house recently 
sent a series of six letters to a 
list of 1,000 merchants. The first 
five included wunstamped_ reply 
cards and brought a fair percen- 
tage of returns, dwindling away 
to almost nothing on the fifth 
letter, the first four apparently 
having exhausted the possibilities 
of the list. The sixth letter was 
written along this vein: “We've 
Now sent you five letters telling 
you of the advantages of our 
equipment; how it saves space in 
your store, how it helps to pro- 
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mote business, makes your estab- 
lishment look more up to’ date, 
and so on. We would really like 
to find out what you think of 
these things about our equipment 
that we have been’ describing. 
Won't you please write us and let 
us know?” A stamped return en- 
velope was enclosed. 


HERE STAMPS, DID NOT YIELD 
RESULTS 


Out of the thousand names 127 
replies were received, some say- 
ing merely “Not interested,” some 
giving detailed explanation of 
why they were not interested, a 
large majority saying “Our store 
too small for your equipment.” 
Out of the 127 there was not a 
single definite lead, proving at 
least in this instance that the 
stamp was of no value in pro- 
ducing inquiries. The information 
given by the letters was helpful 
to the advertiser in showing him 
that he had gone too far down in 
the rating scale for his names. 
From this standpoint, therefore, 
the stamp may have been. con- 
sidered productive. Where the ad- 
vertiser, as in this instance, asks 
for information from the recipient 
of his letter, in addition to direct 
inquiries, the stamp should, of 
course, be provided. 

On the other hand a business 
publication sending form letter 
notices to its subscribers of ex- 
piration of subscriptions always 
includes a stamped card. The rea- 
soning here is that to many the ° 
matter is a personal one and they 
do not wish to use the postage of 
the firm for it. Therefore the 
stamped post card is here a con- 
venience, even though going to 
business men, and brings a larger 
percentage of prompt returns. 
This has also been the experience 
of Printers’ Inx’s circulation de- 
partment. 

There are some cases in which, 
even though the stamped post card 
does bring greater returns, it does 
not pay to use it. Thus a ma- 
chinery house advertising to fac- 
tories finds it gets a somewhat 
larger return from stamped cards, 
but as its direct advertising is 
primarily educational and direct 
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replies incidental, and as the per- 
centage of direct replies is very 
small, the increase from the use 
of stamps does not pay for their 
cost. 

When it comes to deciding the 
question in any individual case 
the answer is at best a guess un- 
til, as suggested, actual test proves 
which is the best paying method 
—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Further Light on the Used 
Car Problem 


Braprorpv & Lomas, INcoRPORATED 
MOTOR CARS & TRUCKS 
New Haven, Conn., 
November 30, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

In looking through the issue of 
Printers’ Inx, of November 25, the 
article entitled “The Problem of the 
Used Car,” engaged my attention. . 

While unique advertising and special 
sale methods counted for much back 
in 1919, to-day it takes more than this 
to start the used cars moving. Every 
automobile dealer of any size is con- 


fronted with this problem and much has* 


been written and many new _ ideas 
brought out in an effort to solve it, 
but so far as is known, no one has 
really put it over. - 

Your article brings out points that 
every automobile dealer would do well 
to consider, particularly the ‘advice 
given by Mr. Dart, of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor’ Car Company, and Mr. 
Seelye, of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh. Fundamental 
business principles must be used in 
marketing exchange cars satisfactorily. 
These cars must have a good setting, 
must be sold by expert salesmen and 
each car ntust be guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented. It is better to 
have the car overhauled and repainted 
so that it looks preseytable, and, above 
all, it must not be doped up. The 
overhaul must be thorough or else the 
car should be sold “as ig” and the 
buyer told of the risk involved in its 
purchase. 

Our experience has taught us_ that 
it is necessary to cultivate good-will for 
our Used Car Department. We have 
had for a number of years a genuine 
money-back guarantee, whereby the 
purchase price is refunded and the deal 
cancelled if the car is misrepresented. 
This guarantee operates for seven days 
after delivery of the car, but we have 
occasionally found it advisable to make 
refunds on cars that have been sold 
for a month or two. In fact, we have 
done everything possible with fair 
methods and good business sense to 
cultivate a clientele which has confi- 
dence in us and our methods. 

We operate a separate Used Car De- 
partment in a building on another 
street some distance from our main 
office. This department is in charge of 
a manager who has a competent corps 
of mechanics and an up-to-date paint 
shop. The take-ins are first placed in 
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good mechanical order, then painted 
before being offered for sale. When 
ever it is necessary, the top is replaced 
or repaired and upholstery redressed 
and repaired, new leather bindings 
frequently put on and a new carpet 
or the old one taken out and cleaned, 
poor or ragged tires are removed and 
ood ones put on—not necessarily new, 
Ve used to rebuild Locomobiles and 
Paige cars, but high-cost labor put a 
stop to it because a thoroughly rebuilt 
car would cost more than it would 
bring, so now we merely do such work 
as is necessary to put the car in first 
class condition and we advertise, Ad 
vertise, Advertise. Classified columns 
in the New Haven and Meriden papers 
are seldom without a number of our 
ads. In these ads we do not go in 
so much for listing the cars as for 
working up the thought that a used 
car bought from us is a good purchase 
and that our stock includes from twenty 
to forty cars. We have recently adopt 
ed the method of limiting our used 
car take-ins to the average monthly 
sale, but in spite of everything we 
can do and the constant effort we make 
to dispose of them. this branch of the 
business is one that makes constant 
demands on both the wisdom and im 
agination of the automobile dealer. 
At the present time we are working 
upon a “Buy a Car For Christmas” 
campaign. It is our intention to put 
large canvas signs with the usual holi- 
day decorations on each of our build 
ings, to attach streamers and pennants 
with this slogan to all of our cars, 
including demonstrators and_ service 
cars, as well as those owned by mem 
bers of the firm, and to parade on the 
streets constantly one or more of ouf 
used cars from 19 a.em. to 6 P.M. re 
gardless of weather. The drivers of 
these cars will be equipped with printed 
lists of all of the cars we have ts 
offer and each car will carry an appro 
priate sign, such as “An individual type 
of enclosed sport car. One of_ ten 
closed cars ready for delivery. Brad 
ford & Lomas, 560 Orchard St.” This 
campaign will be backed up by adver 
tisements in the daily papers and it 
is intended also to use a kite with @ 
banner. The banner will bear the slo 
gan and the name of the’ firm. Our 
Used Car Department will be appro 
priately decorated, will be kept clean, 
as will all of the cars on the floor, 
also will be kept open until 9 o'clock 
each evening. The sale will start the 
second week in December and run 
through to Christmas, and we are go 
ing to use some of that same “hand 
shake”? copy which you spoke of im 
your story. 


C. M. Braprorp, President, 


Joseph Husband Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 
Joseph Husband has resigned from 


the Chicago advertising agency of Hus 
band & Thomas, and has gone to Er 


win, Wasey & Company, advertising 


agency in the same city. 
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Porcelain Fnameled [ron 


SIGNS 


Buy! Buy! Buy! say these “L” 
stairway signs every day to the 
passing millions in New York City. 
They’ve said it for years—they’ll 
keep on saying it for years to come 
because they’re “Ing-Rich” Signs 
of beautiful, durable porcelain 
fused into steel. 


“Ing-Rich” Signs have ‘‘L”-evated 
Royal Baking Powder sales — 
they'll ““L”-evate yours, too. Let 
us tell you why, without obligation 
on your part. 


INGRAM- 
. RICHARDSON 
MFG. CO. 


College Hill 
Beaver Falls, . Pa. 


A : 
.Bakin RIN NG PoweR & 
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We never leave the 
bridge until the 
Barque 1s moored 


oe 


BUSINESS | 
BUILDERS 


Fropagarida. Publicity 
pes’ S cientific- Salesmanship 


HOUSE 26 GREAT ORMOND ST LONDON: WCI 
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Vexatious Problems of the Art 
Department 


A Few Pointers It Is Just as Well to Know Connected with the 
Production of Commercial Illustrating and Designing 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


N order came into the shop 
for a certain illustration and 
lay-out. The same identical 
rtisement was scheduled for 
no less than fourteen different 
epazincs. Few of the sizes were 
the same. Some pages were five 
and a half by eight; others were 
the flat magazine size. Occasion- 


ally a quarter page or a half 
, up and down was included, 
= to make the problem diffi- 


What complicated it, was the 
use of a second color, .a tint 
block, in certain page. sizes. 

It was obvious that one master- 
ofiginal would never do for all of 
these widely varying proportions. 
It was equally unthinkable that 
different drawings and different 
tint blocks, hand-lettered cap- 
tions, etc., should be made for 
that long list. It would have run 
into amazing cost. Moreover, by 

process, but one set of plates 

be made at a time. Then, 

the negative made, the engraver 
could send back the original and 
the artist adjust it to another scale. 
Time would not permit of this. 

Here are ways and means that 

were adopted to overcome the 

Ity: Im the case of the tint 
block pages, a complete set ofthe 
second color layouts was made. 
This meant only. the tint, with no 
drawing upon its surface what- 
soever. But on tissue overlays, 
the placing of the illustration, the 
container inserts, the titles and 
the name plate were sketched, ac- 
curately, in outline pen and ink. 
Thus the engraver could merely 
arrange for the various sizes of 
color plates, and set in his other 
units, in black and white, as pre- 
scribed by the tissue diagrams. It 
should be mentioned that the 
color plate was not used in any 
part of the pictorial or title units. 


The engraver could go right 


ahead, with the full list of color 
plates, without returning the orig- 
inal design. And now for the 
black and white designs. The de- 
partment, realizing the number of 
uses of the advertisement, had 
avoided borders running the en- 
tire way around. -No light tint 


‘was employed, over-all, as in the 


color pages. It was merely a 
matter of adjusting the several 
parts to the sizes, pencil layouts, 
in the rough, being supplied for 
this purpose. 

Then again, it is possible to have 
very sharp, clear photographs 
made of illustrations, captions, 
borders and inserts, and paste 
these together. Engravings can 
be made from the prints with 
reasonably satisfactory results. 
They should be made not much 
larger than actual size. 


A MONEY-SAVER 


There is another method: Sup- 
pose a design has a solid tint 
background, of either color or 
delicate grey. And suppose the 
page sizes required differ. When 
the artist plans his design, he 
makes it for the largest page, 
with plenty of tint painted or 
“blown” in on the four margins. 
When the first plate is made, the 
drawing, carefully protected by 
tissue to prevent soiling of the 
background, is returned and the 
artist marks the new size, pull- 
ing in on the marginal lines. This 
process is repeated until all of 
the plates have been secured. It 
is best to have the artist himself 
designate exactly where these 
stop-lines are to occur, for he has 
niceties of composition to pro- 
tect. 

There are jobs, in color, where 
the client is most exacting. He 
does not know quite what he 
wants himself, but is neverthe- 
less opinionated. If you put in 
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a Prussian blue background, he 
prefers yellow. 

On the other hand, you, in 
your own department, may not 
quite know what will be best in 
the way of color. It is always 
baffling. There is nothing more 
troublesome than selecting the 
best color for lettering on a 
street-car card, color magazine 
page, or booklet cover. Experi- 
menting is wise and necessary. 

When the artist has finished his 
pencil layout, photo prints, at a 
reasonable price, can be made 
from it, in miniature size. Send 
for a half dozen and do your 
experimenting on these, in a 
tentative way. Once the color 
scheme is decided upon, and sat- 
isfactory to all concerned, the 
artist can finish his large original. 
This method can save a great 
deal of time, a great deal of an- 
noyance and expense. 

While on the subject of these 
photo prints or blue prints and 
silverprints, let it be said that 
they come in handy in securing 
long distance O.K’s. Time and 
time again, we have béen faced 
with the problem of submitting 
a pictorial idea to a client in a 
distant city. To send the large 
pencil preliminary means peril to 
the drawing, through frequent 
handling, delays because of ex- 
press and parcels post eccentri- 
cities, and expense. A letter goes 
through with more rapidity. 

We soon settlef upon the plan 
—where’ the advertiser under- 
stood us and the relationship was 
favorable—of making eight by 
ten prints from the large working 
design and sending these to the 
advertiser for criticisms and com- 
ments. He could mark all over 
them and no harm was done. 
Sent under special delivery post- 
age, they were back in our hands 
in one-third the time it would 
have taken a large and clumsy ex- 
press package. For the original 
remained safely right in our own 
shop. Invariably, the client was 
told to wire, if the sketch was ap- 
proved. 

These points may seem obvious 
to some. We believe, however, 
that they may not have occurred 
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to others. It is the obvious that 
is always left to the last. 

When numerous drawings pass 
through an art department in a 
day, the question of size gets to 
be of serious importance. Ex. 
perience shows that artists are 
faulty in this respect. The en 
graver’s camera is not a hit-and- 
miss proposition. It gets down 
to fractions of inches. You cant 
fool with the engraver. A Siz 
must be exactly right if you wish 
the plate to fit the designated 
space. 

Here are rules that have been 
observed in our shop. They may 
prove a help to others. We have 
a large cardboard chart above a 
lay-out size table. On this chart, 
clearly typewritten, are the off- 
cial sizes of all periodicals. I 
is one man’s duty to call up these 
magazines and newspapers, trace 
publications, etc., and check up 
the list of sizes. They are for- 
ever changing. One must keep 
posted. 

The lay-out table is used for 
nothing else. It holds a steel 
framed size board. Line meas- 
ures and metal T-squares and 
rules are a part of the equip 
ment. Wood warps. Careless 
handling of a T-square will throw 
it off. 

A chap with a mathematical 
turn of mind lays out all sizes. 
The moment he lays out a siz 
on paper or canvas, he puts the 
official measurements on it, as to 
depth and width. This means the 
reduction, printing size—not the 
enlargement for the artist’s orig- 
inal. The name of the publica 
tion also appears on the sheet. 

But after the lay-out leaves 
this table, some strange things 
may happen to it and usually do. 
The artist, for example, in lay- 
ing out his composition, may mis- 
judge his proportions and rum 
over top, bottom or sides. He will 
attempt to readjust the size him- 
self. And the chances are strong 
ly in favor of his not doing tt 
accurately. 

The next step is to have the 
original. size man check it @ 
again, before it goes to the ei 
graver, and to have two other 
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Representative 


Twin Plants in 


New York: 


200 William Street 


Beekman 2900 


10th Ave. at 36th St. 


Phone: 
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Step On as! 


This is not the time for timidity, 
indifference or indecision ; it is a 
time to use your best judgment. 


The situation is interesting, but not appalling. 
The man who sets a goal ahead will reach it if he 
tries hard enough. But there is no need of a goal 
unless you intend to go to it. The man who knows 
where he is going gets there, and the fellow who 
looks for trouble usually finds it. 

Too many men fail to make use of their ability to 
plan, which explains the success of those who do. 
There is no substitute for energy in getting things 
done. These are times when the man who plans 
with strong purpose will arrive. Dreamers plan but 
do not travel, except in a circle. They have a goal 
but lack judgment and energy to move toward it. 

Make your plans, set your goal and then step on 
the gas. 

In all the history of American business there has 
never been a time when judicious advertising counted 
for so much as right now. 

In circulation, character, “reader confidence,” we 
are supreme in southwestern Ohio, the greatest 
agricultural and manufacturing section in the state. 


THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“Reader Confidence,” That's the Answer 


MR. JOHN GLASS 
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rtment men verify his figures. 

ow can you ever be sure that 
drawings made for newspaper 
use will show up properly when 
they are printed—will not smudge, 
fll in? It is the common custom 
to make originals 
large. Engravers think artists 
are a little off, mentally, because 
of this. They cannot understand, 
when there are so many mechan- 
ical pitfalls, why an artist will 
draw a picture twenty by thirty 
when it is scheduled for plate, 
five by six. The engraver knows 
that fine shading will “fill in.” 
He also knows that he gets the 
blame if results are poor. 

Here is how we work that out. 

An up-State bank required pic- 
tures, in line, of the front ele- 
vation of its handsome building. 
Engravings were required, for 
standard use, one, two, three and 
four columns in width. 

We felt, at the very inception 
of the order, that one master-orig- 
inal would not do for all of 
these newspaper sizes. If we drew 
it, refined enough for four-col- 
umn reproduction, it would fill in, 
in one column. If we drew it to 
meet the demands of single col- 
umn, it would be far too crude 
for the larger sizes. 

But the advertiser would have 
his way. 

We wanted to prove that two 
drawings should be made if he 
was to play absolutely safe. 

The drawing was plated, in the 
largest size and in the smaller. 
Then proofs were struck off on 
common newspaper stock. The 
single column plate was a black 
smudge, as might have been ex- 
pected. 

And so two separate illustra- 
tions were made, one, simple and 
in outline, for single ‘column, and 
one containing far more detail, 
for the large sizes. 

Long ago, we issued a stern 
edict against attempting to draw, 
free hand, any trade-mark, any 
set style of name plate, any ‘pack- 
age, anything, in fact, which had 
long been identified with a busi- 
ness and which the ativertiser 
knew by heart. 

For it was impressed upon us 
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that the slightest departure from 
an original will drive even the 
most tractable client into hyster- 
ics. He knows every line, every 
contour, every shade.of color and 
form of a thing which is his daily 
life. And he never forgives the 
liberty that is taken with it. It 
is the only thing he sees in an 
elaborate design. 

When we must show a can or a 
paper package, with elaborate 
lettering, design, etc, we never 
attempt to draw it. Photographs 
are. made, in a certain way, and 
retouched. This plan is adopted, 
even when containers appear in 
unusual positions, tilted, in per- 
spective, on one side. Then the 
advertiser can’t possibly find fault. 
You have a photograph as proof. 

But suppose a white or tinted 
container is covered with letter- 
ing and the photograph shows it 
too dark? Blow over, with an 
air brush, a thin, transparent 
white and re-letter in black. But 
you have faithful copy to follow 
and you can’t go wrong. 

Never under any circumstances 
attempt to hand letter a trade- 
mark name plate or a trade-mark 
symbol. It is almost impossible 
to get it exact in every detail. 
Moreover, it is very expensive. 

How much easier it is to have 
a silver print made and to draw 
over this, in any size desired, 
and paste in the result. Or, if 
these units are in line, simply 
have a print made from them, 
clean and sharp, smaller or larger, 
as the layout demands, and in- 
sert them. 

The advertiser may forgive 
poor figure drawing, poor com- 
position, poor everything in ad- 
vertising art, but he will most as- 
suredly not forgive any infringe- 
ments upon the detail of things 
he knows by heart. And he is 
right, of course. 


Has Hanover Motor Account 


The Arthur Rosenberg Advertising 
Service, Inc., New York, is handling the 
advertising of the Hanover Motor Com- 

pany, Inc., Hanover, Pa. maker of 
the K imay 14 Light Cor A winter 
campaign is being pla ne 
throughout the Southern and Routh. 
western States. 
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Eleven Ways 
to Build the Advertising 
Appropriation 


(Continued from page 44) 

The advertising appropriations 

each year since 1913, the year Mr. 

Gilbert started to advertise, have 
been: 

a Kame Yar » oa cael $12,000.00 

47,000.00 

- 110,000.00 


yore 
2,000.00 


130,000.00 


Note the remarkable relation 
that exists between the sales and 
the advertising figures. Sales 
have been increasing in approxi- 
mately the same relative propor- 
tions as have the advertising ap- 
propriations. In 1914 and 1915 
the advertising increased more 
than the sales, but after the 
cumulative power of advertising 
had a chance to get in its work 
it will be noted that sales figures, 
especially for the years 1916, 1918 
and 1919, climbed faster than the 
appropriation. 

In 1917, it will be observed that 
sales dropped about 35 per cent. 
It is significant that the decrease 
in the advertising appropriation 
for that year was about 34 per 
cent. 

Other advertisers have often 
shown me similar figures. All of 
which goes to prove that an ad- 
vertiser really can go out in the 
market, and with advertising, buy 
sales at so much per sale. 


APPROPR'ATING ENOUGH MONEY TO 
PUT OVER A SPECIFIC 
ADVERTISING TASK 


Method No. 8.—This may not 
be a method so much as it is a 
result of a method. It has been 
decided, however, to include this 
plan among the methods because 
many advertising men will tell 
you that it is the only thing about 
the appropriation in which they 
are interested. They do not care 
whether the appropriation is ob- 
tained through the percentage-on- 
sales plan, by budget, or by a 
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levy on the capital, so long asi 
is large enough to accomplish 
some definite advertising. job. 

An inventor of a new kind of 
automobile tire recently learned 
that an advertising appropriation 
is not an appropriation at all un- 
less it is large enough to finance 
a sound advertising plan. He went 
to several advertising agencies, 
showed his product and said he 
had $100,000 available for the ad- 
vertising of it. In each place the 
account was refused for the rea- 
son that $100,000 is to-day, espe- 
cially in the present market, total- 
ly inadequate for the introduction 
of a new automobile tire. That 
man won’t have an advertising ap- 
propriation until he gets enough 
money to assure the success of 
his project. 

When you talk appropriations 
to advertising men, you will find 
more general agreement among 
them on the point brought up in 
method number eight than in any 
other phase of the subject. It is 
not hard to surmise why there is 
so much interest in this method. 
More advertising fails simply be 
cause there wasn’t enough adver- 
tising than for any single reason. 
A story recently told in Print 
ers’ INK shows the reason for 
this. The campaign of a cigar 
manufacturer was discovered in 
the act of slipping. Territorial 
advertising appropriations were 
assigned on a basis of the pres 
ent sales in a territory. This 
worked out well in those sections 
where the sales were large, but 
it allowed a totally inadequate ap- 
propriation for those districts 
where sales were small, In one 
city of half a million people, for 
example, this basis of operation 
permitted the manufacturer to run 
only a ten-inch single-column ad- 
vertisement twice a week in but 
one newspaper. Since. other cigars 
were strongly entrenched in this 
market, this little volume of ad- 
vertising made no impression. 
“Quadruple the appropriation,” 
advised the agency. : This was 
done and immediately the sale of 
this underdog cigar took a hand- 
some spurt. The agency man han- 
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Co-operation in Cincinnati, Ohio 











We now represent in the United States and Canada 
The CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE 








THE Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
published every morning and Sunday, is Cincin- 
nati’s leading morning daily, with a quality 
circulation almost entirely in the homes of Cin- 
cinnati and suburbs. It is prepared to give to 
advertisers and advertising agencies intensive co- 
operation and assistance in the Cincinnati field. 








Mr. L. D. Young, man- 
ager of our Merchandis- 
ing and Department of 
Co-operation, with 
headquarters in our New 
York Office, will be 
pleased to supply details 
with reference to co- 
operation with any of 
the newspapers repre- 
sented upon our list. 
Mr. Young has had 
many years’ experience 
in the advertising busi- 
ness, specializing par- 
ticularly on merchandis- 
ing and co-operation. 
His services and detailed 
information regarding trade conditions, methods of sell- 
ing and merchandising in the cities where our papers are 


published are at your disposal. 








CONE & WOODMAN, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Chicago Decroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Advertisers Vote on the Reader-Advertiser Efficiency 
of Phoenix Newspapers 


An Independent, Unbiased Investigation 
By James Robert McCutcheon 
of Newspaperdom 


To my way of thinking, no newspaper in the United States mor 
thoroughly dominates its own field than the Arizona Republican, and 
no newspaper in this country seeks more earnestly to serve readers and 
advertisers conscientiously. We all know that The Arizona Republican 
is one of the most successful advertising mediums used either locally or 
by National advertisers, and we all ow that the Republican has 
achieved a reputation for doing things upon a substantial basis. There 
are fourteen factors entering into the reader advertiser prestige of the 
Republican and these fourteen factors are brought out in the table 
below. The writer asked Phoenix advertisers to check the fourteen 
questions submitted, and to the best of their ability, to check the name 
of the paper which best answered the intent of each question. The 
table follows: ; 








PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Which paper has greater family influence? 

Which paper gives the best news service? 

Which paper gives the best features? 

Whi © you think would be best for out-of-town 
advertisers? 


rs 

Which paper is best made up and printed? 

Which paper has served you best for business purposes?... 
ich paper is recognized as having largest circulation? 

Which paper is considered most progressive? 

Which paper is most anxious to help advertisers get results? 

Which paper is most careful about the advertising it prints? 

Which paper pays most attention to getting up advertise- 
men $ 

Which paper is strongest in reader confidence? 

Which paper is best for automobile advertisers? 

Which paper would you use if only one was to be selected? 





TOTAL VOTES 





In analyzing the above table, we can readily understand why it is that 
the Arizona Republican has made circulation and advertising history im 
Arizona Journalism—why it is that the Republican is so closely identi- 
fied with the home and business affairs of the people within the circle 
of the great Phoenix consumer market. The facts developed ir this 
table have significant bearing upon either permanent or emergency cam- 
paigns. Advertising campaigns produce results in proportion to the 
appreciation in which a newspaper is held by its reader—the Arizona 
Republican, it is seen, has a reader and advertiser influence which cannot 
be discounted by any National advertiser who wants and expects 100% 
efficiency from his campaign. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT E. WARD ‘W. BR. BARRANGER 
225 Fifth Ave...New York, N. Y. 934 Title Ins. ..-Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mallers Bldg Chicago, Til. Post-Intelligencer Bldg... Seattle, Wash. 
Examiner Bldg. San Francisco, Calif 
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dling this account says: “When 
run into a deadlock of this 

kind, disregard present sales and 

bet your advertising money on po- 

tential sales. If you make the bet 

large enough, you will win out 
time.” 

In other words, be sure the ap- 
propriation and the advertising 
task to be put over are com- 
mensurate, and success is usually 

ured 


ass . 

Probably. the majority of suc- 
cessful advertisers work on some 
such basis. Perhaps dozens of 
other advertisers would be will- 
ing to reiterate the statement of 
J. B. Comstock, advertising man- 
ager of P. & F. Corbin, when he 
said to Printers’ Inx the other 


y: 

“We have never figured our ap- 
propriation upon any percentage 
basis. We have decided upon the 
field we want to cover and have 
done what is necessary to do the 
work.” 

Even though they may not 
literally follow this system them- 
selves, many advertising men will 
admit that it is the ideal plan. 
Among them is Don Francisco, of 
Sunkist fame. He says: 

“I believe the ideal situation 
would be to appropriate each year 
asum of money adequate to meet 
the conditions of that year, which 
would include the output to be 
marketed, the condition of ‘the 
market, and the cost of space. 
This is, perhaps, an obvious ex- 
ression but I am trying to re- 
iterate what I believe is universal- 
ly agreed, that the appropriation 
should be in proportion to the job 
to be done, and not simply in pro- 
portion to the output. Many years 
it would be sound business to in- 
crease the appropriation even if 
the output decreased, if the mar- 

was not responsive.” 
_ How the job to be accomplished 
is taken into consideration by 
careful advertisers is well shown 
in the following letter from a ma- 
thinery manufacturer. He de- 
es: 

“Before we try to make a 
budget for advertising, we analyze 
all conditions very thoroughly. 
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LET YOUR 
OWN EYES 
CONVINCE YOU 


A personal inspec- 
tion of our service will 
tell you more about its 
merit in ten minutes 
than we could tell here 
in ten hours; so drop 
us a line and we'll 
be happy to send you 
a current copy on 10 
days approval. 

Our service will save you 
hundreds of hours a year. 
It'll give you the latest, re- 
liable, accurate informa- 
tion about more than 6,000 
publications—detailed ad- 
vertising rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements. 


Practically 100% of the 
advertising profession 
use it, 


Copy on Approval 


See our service — know 
what’s in it—and you will 


























Oakland, California 















) ¥ 
q Its Fifteen Greatest Industries ai 
Number of Employes J} | 
Moore Shipbuilding Company.6,500 ©) 
Hanlon Drydock & Shipbuild- it 
ing Company ........++- 2,400 ¢ ’ 
Union Construction Company He 600 «6F 
Union Industrial Works..... 3,000 { 


— = Cotton Mills Com- 


Pacifie Tank & Pipe nna 675 : 
Mercantile Box Company. . 650 4 
Oakland Mazda Lamp Division 582 pe 








San Francisco Shipbuilding i | 
ee ere 590 ; 
Albers Bros. Milling Co.. 200 i 
Fageol Motors Co........-- 160 ; 
Standard Ges Ergine Company 226 } bd 
Union Gas Engine Company.. 200 






































You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the East 
Bay cities 
without the 
use of the 
Oakland 
Tribune 
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“First—We. determine the sale 
resistance that we are likely 
meet with on each individual ling 
of machines. 

“Second—We try. to determine 
the possible volume of business 
and the amount that we might be 
justified in expecting. 

“Third—We analyze factory 
manufacturing conditions on each 
particular line to see what volume 
of trade it is possible to work to, 

“Fourth—We very carefully 
analyze our sales organization and 
its efficiency in disposing of the 
various lines of goods. As you 
can appreciate an organization 
can be very keen to dispose of 


one line and very reluctant to 
work up enthusiasm on some 
other line. 


“This year we are confronted 
with unusual conditions, and you 
can imagine that we are giving 
all of these points very careful 
consideration. What has been 
done in the past on each line does 
not determine what will be done 
in the future, although the figures 
of past years’ advertising expendi- 
tures are naturally of some value 
in preparing a new budget. 

“Sales resistance. for this year, 
we believe, will be vastly greater 
than it has been at any time dur- 
ing the past several years. This 
naturally requires more strenuous 
advertising. Again, the resistance 
on each line varies. 

“Tractor advertising presents 
an altogether different problem. 
The market must be developed, 
and this year considerable re 
sistance must be overcome owing 
to the fact that the farmer, re- 
ceiving less for his product than 
he expected, is not coming cheer- 
fully into the market to buy any- 
thing that costs as much as 4a 
tractor. The amount of educa- 
tional work necessary is going to 
decrease each year as farmers be- 
come more familiar with tractors. 
In the last five years we venture 
to say that we have spent some- 
thing like $500,000 in what might 
be called. purely educational of 
tractor propaganda advertising. 
“The point we wish to em 
phasize is that our advertising 
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The International 
Magazine Company 


announces 
the appointment of 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


to tts 


ExecuTiIve Boarp 


Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 
Hearst’s 

Harper’s Bazar 
Motor 

Motor Boating 





December 10, 1920 
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GENERAL AD PLATE CO 
TERRE } ' 


{AU TE INDIANA 


RELIABILITY 


EXT in importance to good advertising 
copy is its actual appearance in print. 
There are times when your copy must 
appear on a certain date without fail. 


When you use General Ad Plate 
Service you are assured that your 
plates will arrive ‘‘on time.”” With 
unexcelled trans ation facilities, 
and a SERVICE backed up by our 
exact knowledge of efficient dis- 
tributing methods gained through 
many years of ex nce. 


Write our nearest 
office for 
details 





The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 





] Ti at letter you write seeks to 

influence somebody, in some way 

or other. This is the soundest pos- 

sible reason why You should write 

your letters on the finest business 
is ready. Write for it. 


mnjsive 
‘Sion 


Our New Book of Specimens 
Hampshire Paper Company,. South Hadley Falls, Mas/* 
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. Budget is not a definite per cent 
of the sales volume. It is a care- 
fully prepared budget of expendi- 
tures necded to meet the condi- 
tions and accomplish the aims of 
the company.” 


AN APPROPRIATION THAT MUST BE 
ONLY TEMPORARY 


H. K. Boice, president of Critch- 
field & Company, brings ‘out a 
point in connection with this idea 
of getting an appropriation that 
is adequate, which should be re- 
corded here. He says: 

“You undoubtedly know that an 
apparent excessive expenditure in 
advertising has at times been jus- 
tified by the results secured in 
placing certain concerns in a 
dominant position in their field 
in a comparatively short time, 
whereas that same expenditure 
continued over a long period 
would have wrecked the . com- 
pany.’ 

If it requires so much money 
to put over a campaign the money 
must be forthcoming or the re- 
sults will not be forthcoming. Lee 
Anderson, when he was vice- 
president of the Hupp Motor Car 
Co., told an amusing experience 
of his which shows that if an ap- 
propriation is cheated it will chcat 
back. He said: 

“I have toyed from time to time 
with an advertising appropriation 
and convinced mysclf that I would 
not have to face the consequences. 
I thought I was clever; I thought 
I could steal $10,000 out of the 
newspaper appropriation and wse 
it to buy catalogues and net have 
the appropriation catch me in the 
act. But with ghoulish glee that 
appropriation always came ram- 
bling back, and somehow the 
$10,000 I thought I had switched 
from one account to another had 
to be taken, with great bloodshed, 
out of the annual profits.” 


APPROPRIATING A PERCENTAGE OF 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR'S PROFITS 
OR LEVYING ON CAPITAL 


Method No. 9—A number of 
companies, instead of putting 
their profits into dividends or into 
the surplus account, put the money 
back into the development of the 
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Reader Interest 
Sells Papers and 


Merchandise 


HE SUNDAY EDI- 

TION of The Detroit 
News has .won its present 
enviable position of having 
the largest circulation in 
Michigan because of its 
many exclusive qualities 
which attract the reader. 
The advertiser who _in- 
cludes the SUNDAY EDI- 
TION of The News in his 
1921 schedule will greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of 
his campaign. 


The greatest volume of 
advertising carried in a 
single issue by any news- 
paper in Michigan appears 
regularly every Sunday i 


The News. In circulation 
it exceeds even the weekday 
News and outclasses the 
only other Sunday paper in 
Detroit with a lead of 
61,506, or over 37 per cent. 


The. Detroit News 


SUNDAY EDITION 


‘Always In The Lead” 
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business. The profits are budg- 
eted and turned over to various 
departments of the business, A 
certain amount of it goes for ad- 
ditions to the plant. Some of it 
is used for an increase in sales 
promotion, some for advertising, 
and so on. In a few cases this 

grivlet Sripieg Gn, assignment of profits to the ad 
a e vertising account is made on some 
arbitrary basis, such as all the 
profits over 25 per cent. 

Among the successful adver 
tisers who believe in investing 
profits in advertising is Lord 
Leverhulme. Only a few months 
ago Printers’ InK quoted him as 
saying 

“The best ag Hel of any 
C4 o*,. business is to be found in the 
“tu gO CARY. i good-will of that business. Many 
“D separ sof? boards of directors devote their 
surplus profits to ‘building up a 
strong reserve fund,’ which fund 
is generally invested in what 
again are called ‘gilt-edge’ securi- 
ties. These same directors are 
then kept busy for many years 
afterwards to write down out of 
further surplus profits the cost 
price of — same ‘gilt: — se- 

* curities to falling market values. 
Experienced Should the business have to meet 
Newspaper Solicitor and overcome difficulties, or have 
to face frenzied competition, and 
giersy by the directors decide that their 
policy ought to be to draw — 

y what upon these ‘reserves,’ they 
Che Jewi y sh sik Gribune find they cannot realize them with- 
weve peers “WGorkteee| out serious injury and loss of the 
= confidence of their shareholders 
We have an interesting proposition in the reputation and standing of 
for a live wire, ambitious and ag- the business; or, in other words, 
gressive solicitor with acquaint- serious loss of ‘good-will.’ 
anceship among Local and National “These reserves are mere win- 
Advertisers and Advertising dow dressings. They cannot be 
Agencies. described as reserves in any sense 
THE JEWISH TRIBUNE is the of the word, and to do so is an 
only Jewish news-weekly printed act of self-deception. 

in ENGLISH in America and has “They are no_ reserves of 
the largest paid circulation of any strength, and even to reduce them 
similar publication. in amount in order to employ 


Drawi ast Iiberal these reserve funds in meeting 
awing account against libera any emergency would be a sui- 


commission to the right party. cidal policy. In these circum- 


Preliminary to an interview, please stances directors find out that they 
write, stating your qualifications, must choose between being killed 
experience and references to by competition or dying by sui- 
cide, and that there is no alterna- 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE | tive 


141 West 33rd Street, |New York City “Now I hold strongly that the 


PARCEL POST CASES 
give you a better Gripon the Mail Order 
end of your business. Describe your 

product and let us send 
you a sample. °° 


ody xos¥D 


%, 
Mn, ‘D 
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Reports from all parts of the Country 
show that there is 


(sood Business 
in Canada 


for those who go after it in the right way. And 
today, more especially than ever in recent years, 
that important proportion of the Canadian mar- 
ket which is represented by the class of people 
who are readers of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
is the market that is worth going after—the 
market of greatest buying power and largest 
potential sales. 

MACLEAN’S reaches the “leadership” families in 
every community right across the Dominion—the class 
whose preferences determine what will be carried by 
the merchants and what will be sold in the commu- 
nity—the class of people whose buying power is not 
impaired by adverse industrial conditions which may 
exist among the laboring classes congregated in the 
large cities. 

Many of the most experienced and most successful 
advertisers are already concentrating their Canadian 
advertising effort in 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE" 


Those who make a thorough investigation of Cana- 
dian conditions and Canadian mediums, invariably 
decide upon it as the first publication to use and the 
broad base upon which to build a successful campaign 
in this country. 


We will gladly send you circulation data, rates and 
sample copies. 


The Maclean Publishing Company, Limited 
183 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, London, England 
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Where the Philadelphia Auto Show Will Be Held 


q ee 


AUTO SHOW 
N UMBER 


THE N ORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sunday, January 16 





THE NORTH AMERICAN 


ANNUAL AUTO SHOW NUMBER appear 
for thirteen consecutive years the largest and ithe» 


most complete Auto Show Number in the East turers 











New York Office Chicago Office 
303 Fifth Ave. People’s Gas Bldg. 
Seraphine & McDevitt Knill-Burke, Inc. 
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est investment for surplus profits 
is to expend them on judicious 
advertising, wisely and carcfully 

and executed with origi- 
salty and forcefulness. These 
same surplus profits, invested wise- 
ly in advertising then become a 
real ‘gilt-edge’ security, and a solid 
reserve of strength to meet days of 
difficulty, and to overcome quietly 
but irresistibly and surely, the 
most frenzied of competition, and 
the business thus provided with 
reserve strength stands  four- 
square to meet and overcome 
every attack.” 

Where a business is well estab- 
lished and the annual profits sub- 
stantial, the profit plan works out 
satisfactorily. On the other hand 
when a new company is trying to 
establish itself and where the 
profits are likely to be uncertain 
for a few years, this plan for 
raising the appropriation would 
not do at all. 

To get an appropriation very 
often a new company has to levy 
on its capital. Some concerns 
make advertising investments and 
consider them as capital invest- 
ments. Many times advertisers 
must advertise to a greater extent 
than their immediate market jus- 
tiie. To get the money they 
have to use their capital. A num- 
ber of advertisers that are big to- 
day put their entire capital into 
advertising the first year. The 
amount of capital available is the 
one unshakeable fact that limits 
many an appropriation. The cam- 
paign has to be built to fit this 
act. 


APPROPRIATIONS THAT ARE BASED ON 
WHAT COMPETITORS ARE DOING 


Method No. 10—lhis may not 
appear to be a scientific way of 
building an appropriation, but it 
is the method that many manufac- 
turers follow, and therefore must 
be recognized in an article of this 
sort. It is generally known that 
one of the quickest ways to wake 
up an industry advertisingly is to 
get some representative concern in 
it to advertise. Usually it isn’t 
long before some of the others 
will follow suit, Of course this 


. 
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is understandable. When a man- 
ufacturer advertises aggressively, 
his competitors must not only 
compete with him but also with 
his advertising. Unless they set 
their own advertising going to off- 
set this aggressive influence of the 
opposition, they will be doubly 
handicapped. 

The strength of competition 
must always be taken into con- 
sideration in planning an adver- 
tising campaign. Nearly always it 
is a factor that must be counted 
on. It is inadvisable, though, to 
let competition decide the whole 
campaign. Where this is done, 
where the advertising of an in- 
dustry is a follow-the-leader 
game, the trouble is that all of 
it is likely to approach a dead 
level of sameness. All the appro- 
priations in the field are likely to 
climb up te a certain point and 
then stick there, regardless of the 
advertising needs of the com- 
panies involved. 

This indicates one of the dan- 
gers of figures showing average 
appropriations in an _ industry. 
When such figures are available, 
many concerns are inclined to ac- 
cept them as showing the amount 
they should put into advertising. 
Average appropriations are unsafe 
guides to follow. 

The fact that Swift & Com- 
pany’s advertising last year, in- 
cluding both product and institu- 
tional, was less than one-fourth of 
one per cent of sales is no cri- 
terion for another advertiser. 
Neither is the fact that the aver- 
age appropriation of a large ma- 
chinery company is only 1.3 per 
cent of sales any guide for other 
machinery advertisers. The ap- 
propriation of a well-known silk 
company is only .014 per cent of 
the sales of the departments 
which advertise. But if this con- 
cern’s competitors tried to operate 
on this same basis, the chances 
are they would find the sum en- 
tirely too small to accomplish any- 
thing. 

A company might as well ask 
for the average number of sales- 
men employed by its competi- 
tors, or the average horsepower of 
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Wanted: 
Sales Executive 


—Who now holds an important 
position that he has no idea of 
leaving ; 


—Who might be persuaded to 
change if the largest opportunity 
of his life were shown him; 


—Who would like to tackle and 
humble a difficult sales organiza- 
tion problém, and control a per- 
sonnel that may eventually run up 
to 500 salesmen ; 


—Who wishes to receive what 
he is worth, no matter what the 
figure may be; 


—Who would enjoy a happy 
business family to work in; 


—Who would like to be one of 
a young personnel with vision, 
progressive spirit, speed, and the 
willingness and funds to back 
those qualities ; 


—Who desires to make his last 
change and so settle himself for 
life in a sound, stable business 
already grown to large figures. 

* * * * * 

A. man of the calibre we seek 
may hesitate to answer an adver- 
tisement. Don’t have false pride. 
Big men and big business con- 
cerns are coming more and more 
to make each other’s acquaintance 
through the médium of adver- 
tising. 

We prefer a man under 40. 
He must have had actual experi- 
ence in handling a sales force. 
Knowledge of our business un- 
necessary. 

Only a big man—broad-gauged 
and four-square—with wide prac- 
tical experience in managing large 
sales organizations, can fill our re- 
quirements. 

Write us about yourself. Give 
full particulars as to your busi- 
ness history, your present salary, 
bonus, etc., etc. 

All communications in strictest 
confidence. E. J., Box 44, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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their steam-plants, as to ask fo 
the industry’s average advertising 
appropriation, 


BUILDING UP AN ADVERTISING BE 
SERVE 


Method No. 11—The Americay 
Sugar Refining Company startle 
the advertising world in 197 
when it set aside an appropria 
tion to reserve of $1,000,000 “for 
trade-mark advertising.” The re 
port of President Babst issued a 
the time explained this reserye 
more in detail. The statement 
read: “It makes the company a 
pioneer in setting up a reserve to 
secure permanency of an adver 
tising policy which in the end will 
bring the company closer to the 
consuming public.” In explaining 
the matter further, Printers’ Inx 
said at the time: 

“This does not mean that the 
money has been put in a perma- 
nent fund, the interest on which 
is to be used for advertising, as 
many seem to think. It is merely 
set aside as a reserve from the 
1916 profits of the concern and is 
to be applied solely to advertising, 
Neither does it imply that the 
million dollars necessarily will be 
used up this year. It may or it 
may not. If any is left over it 
will remain in the reserve and 
will help to swell the next appro- 
priation. On the other hand, none 
of it may be used, for advertising 
appropriations may come from 
current earnings in the usual 
way.” 

Since then many advertising 
men have got around to the opifi- 
ion that the reserve system is the 
ideal way of obtaining a perms 
nent appropriation. On this sub 
ject says Mac Martin: 

“In theory, if the anticipated 
sales in any given year bring the 
percentage of the appropriation to 
sales below the amount set 
that year, the advertiser should 
put the difference into a reserve 
fund to be used for advertising 
during years which will require 
more sales effort.” 

Similarly declares W. -B. Grif- 
fin, advertising manager of the 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Com 
pany: 
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—_—_ 


Arthur C. Doornbos 


is now a Director and 
Vice-President of this 
corporation and has 
acquired a substantial 
stock ownership. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, zvc., Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St.New York 


Chicago Baltimore 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


Your city has its modern hospitals and 
many competent surgeons, but some of 
your folks seek treatment in the hospital 
of Mayo Brothers, the famous surgeons 
of Rochester, Minnesota. 


We are as thorough and skillful as ad- 
vertising practitioners as Mayo Brothers 
are as surgeons. We are serving adver- 
tisers whose headquarters are far re- 
moved from our home city. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 














Sell it in Rochester 
through the Times-Union 


If your copy “pulls,” anywhere, we can 

make it produce for you in Rochester, 
BECAUSE 

We give our advertisers real cooperation 

through dealers and distributors. 

It will pay you to investigate the trade in- 

vestigations of the Times-Union. 


Let our Service Department help you. 
How? Write. 


Rochester Times-Union 


First In Its Field 


J. P. McKinney, J. P. McKinney, 
334 Fifth Ave., F. A. Woop 122 So. Michigan Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Adv. Mgr. Chicago, Til. 
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“Personally, I feel that the ideal 
gndition is to establish a mini- 
mum advertising account sinking 
fund into which would be poured 
the profits at the time of good 
husiness so that one might main- 
in a minimum advertising stand- 
ard even during the lean years.” 

A. Pettingell, advertising secre- 
tary of the Regal Shoe Company, 
js actually considering the adop- 
tion of some such plan. He writes: 

“Primarily, we use the percent- 
age method. We have not, how- 
ever, set a specific per cent of 
our revenue to be used for ad- 
yertising. 

“The percentage of our sales 
devoted to advertising this year 
is twice that used two years ago. 

“This method has its bad points 
wih which you, of course, are 
familiar. I am considering the 
plan of creating a ‘Reserve Ad- 
yertising Fund’ which can be sct 
up in the period of good busi- 
ness, or by crediting our adver- 
tising surplus accumulated at the 
md of any year, which will thus 
insure us a reservation to draw 
on in periods of depression. 

‘In my humble opinion, the 
afiliation of these two methods 
will be most satisfactory for us, 
and perhaps for many other man- 
ufacturers.” 

A few advertisers follow a plan 
whereby anything overspent or 
underspent at the end of the year 
is carried over to the following 
season, either to add to or to de- 
tract from the new appropriation. 
Among these is the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. © This‘is 
really a modification of the re- 
serve system, The reserve plan is 
so well grounded in common sense 
that it is a method of arriving at 
the appropriation that is destined 
to come into wide use. 


MISCELLANEOUS METHODS OF DETER- 
MINING APPROPRIATION 


There are two or three methods 
of raising appropriations that oc- 
cur so imfrequently that they are 
not significant enough to handle 
under separate heads. I have 
heard of companies getting their 
appropriation by introducing cer- 
tain economies in other depart- 
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We Want 
A Writer 
of Advertising 


One who has had wide 
experience, can put pep, 
punch and human inter- 
est into copy, advertising 
the very finest clothing 
made, and have every 
piece of copy institutional 
and up-building in char- 
acter. Apply by letter 
only, giving full details 
as to qualifications and 
experience. No other let- 
ters will receive consid- 
eration. 


Executive Offices 
Union Square South, N. Y. City 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


20,107 


More automobile licenses 
were issued by the State of 
Georgia from January | to 
November 30, 1920, than 
were issued during the whole 


of 1919. 


Georgia Leads the South 
And The Journal Leads Ga. 


Advertisers 


wishing to reach Park Com- 
missioners, City Managers, 
Chambers of Commerce, Archi- 
tects, and other organizations 
and individuals _ participating 
in the building of Parks, Boule- 
vards and Playgrounds will 
find an unusual opportunity in 


The Park International 


This magazine is devoted to 
the development of Park 
areas, both public and _ pri- 
vate, has a guaranteed circu- 
lation of 3,000, and has been 
received in such a way as to 
assure its success, both as a 
magazine and an advertising 
medium. For further infor- 
mation and sample copy write 


THE PARK INTERNATIONAL 
808 Seventeenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ments of the business. Another 
scheme that was told to me js 
even more peculiar than this, 4 
certain manufacturer, who at th 
time was a non- -advertiser, had, 
for a number of years, been sell. 
ing his goods f. o. b. destination, 
He had been trying to disconting 
the custom’ for a long time, by 
without success. Finally someone 
told him that if he would adyer. 
tise his products he would be able 
to get the buyers of his goods tp 
accept them f. o. b. shipping point 
He said “All right, I'll put the 
money that I have been paying 
for freight into advertising.” He 
did so and met with such success 
that he became permanently sold 
on the advertising idea. When 
the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association started 
to advertise it got its appropria 
tion by sweeping out all of the 
bad practices which had formerly 
permeated the industry. Price cut- 
ting was rampant, excessive quan- 
tity discounts were in vogue, and 
many other similar practices were 
making it difficult for individual 
manufacturers to make a profit on 
the business. These unbusiness- 
like flaws were eliminated, and the 
money which was automatically 
saved in this way provided ample 
funds for the advertising. 

Some years ago Printers’ INK 
told of a peculiar appropriation 
raising method used by Joseph & 
Feiss Company, manufacturer of 
Clothcraft Clothes, which is inter- 
esting enough to warrant repeti- 
tion at this time: 

“When we began considering 
advertising,” said Paul Feiss to 
Printers’ INK, “and its relation 
to our business, we decided that 
it must come under the classifica- 
tion of cost of distribution, which, 
generally speaking, we divided 
into the cost of selling through 
salesmen and the cost of selling 
through advertising. 

“We decided that any advertis- 
ing, to be successful, must enable 
the individual salesman to produce 
greater sales at a proportionate 
reduction in the expense. This 
applied both to traveling expense 
and salesmen’s earnings. If we 
could assist the salesman to in- 
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0 
Where Shall I Sel] 7 
Are you certain 


have choosen 


the right market? 
We can rell you 
Sianley E.Gunnisonlnc 


Merchandising Advertising 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Tel 2646 Cort. 30Church Si. N-Y. 
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— WANTED— 


REPRESENTATIVES 


For Our Advertising Department 


In the Following Cities: 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI DENVER 

DETROIT ST. PAUL 
COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE ETC., ETC. 


Also All Pacific Coast Cities. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


Argonne Bldg. Tacoma, Wash. 
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Mr. Publisher, let me rep- 
resent you in the East! 


A representative of a na- 
tional magazine, having built 
up an efficient organization 
with offices in New York 
and Boston, desires to take 
on a first class general pub- 
lication on a commission 
basis. Has worked for ten 
years on the _ publication 
with which he is now con- 
nected, and in that time has 
acquired an enviable record 
of accomplishment, ability 
and integrity. Have you the 
proposition I am seeking? 


Address “L. R.,” Box 41, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


























































































































Advertising 
Agency Executive 


wants to change January Ist 
Ob rect: To become ‘associated 

a * with the right organiza- 
tion where, under congenial condi- 
tions, he can greatly expand the 


fair amount of business which he 
controls. 


Thoroughly seasoned man, 
with long sales and adver- 
tising experience and ac- 
customed to workirig with 
salesmen and sales and 
advertising managers. 


Should be a desirable ac- 
quisition to some medium- 
sized, growing agency. 


New York City preferred. 
H. J. C., Box 43, Printers’ Ink 
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crease his aggregate sales, his i 
ary would become a smaller per- 
centage of the total, and if } 
could increase the amount sold » 
each customer his traveling 
pense would not be materially jp. 
creased, so that thjs item woul 
also be reduced to a lower per. 
centage of his total sales. Oy 
actual experience has proved th 
theory correct.” 

The size of this advertising ap 
propriation, then, was determined 
by the decrease in the cost of sell- 
ing the goods by salesmen. hh 
other words, the decrease in the 
selling cost (ignoring the adver 
tising expenditure) was credite 
to advertising, and the appropria 
tion was increased by a sum which 
approximately represented the ac 
tual saving. 

I suppose it would not be difi- 
cult to record numerous other 
miscellaneous methods of this na 
ture. Almost any advertising man 
you talk to will tell you of some 
queer experience that he has had 
in getting funds for an advertis- 
ing campaign. Since, however, all 
of the representative methods of 
building an appropriation have 
been described, there is no need 
of elaborating miscellaneous meth- 
ods any further. 

There are one or two other 
points which I.had hoped to cover 
in this series on appropriations. 
One of these is the customary 
methods of alloting the appropria- 
tion to the various products man- 
ufactured by the advertiser. This 
is a nice problem which is not 
always easy to handle. It is such 
an important subject, and there 
is so much to be said about it that 
it has been deemed best to pre 
sent it completely in a_ separate 
article, 





Bryan to Leave Superior 
Underwear 


James E. Bryan, who has been iden 
tified for the last nine years as sales 
and advertising manager of The St 
ent Underwear Company, Piqua, 0. 
as resigned, effective December 31. He 
will assume active management of 
Champion Cutter & Fixture Company, 
which company he organized two years 


ago, and the Champion Foundry Com 


pany recently organized by him. 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 
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Turn Off 
the Poison 








The poison gas 
of wartime was 
made by chem- 
Gas ists. It caused 
untold suffering. It was unfair. 
The poison gas of commerce is 
made by thoughtless and lazy peo- 
ple—or men with axes to grind. 
It also causes suffering—it is 
equally unfair. It consists in 
whispering stories about compa- 
nies or people without foundation 
of fact. It is bearing false wit- 
ness; it means undermining con- 
fidence. It has no relation to the 
frank and open exposé of rotten 
conditions. 
In one case the man who spreads 
the story takes no responsibility. 
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He doesn't want or need facts, He 
merely wants to whisper. The 
man with a real story doesn’t have 
to whisper. If he has facts, he 
can speak aloud—and stand back 
of his statements. 

One kind of statement is ser- 
vice. The whispering is poison 
gas. This poison gas, whether it 
be inspired by promoters of bear 
attacks on the stock market, of 
people who have forgotten how to 
sell and need gossip to keep alive, 
is more than unfair—it is foolish, 

Every man who is not a parasite 
in the economic structure has 
something to sell. It may be an 
idea—a creed—or a _ washing- 
machine. 

Many men have forgotten how 
to sell. They are too busy whis- 
pering. But the man who wants 
to sell his product has to talk 
above a whisper. And he has got 
to think about his own business, 
He can go out right now and get 
two orders for goods, space, or 
whatever he is selling, in the time 
he takes whispering about a rumor 
or worrying about a cancellation. 

The engineer of a train, when 
he comes for a moment to the 
valley below the hill ahead, doesn't 
stop the train. He doesn’t invite 
the conductor to sit down with 
him beside the track while he tells 
him hollow-toned ghost stories. 
He gets his fire well coaled, puts 
his hand on the throttle and turns 
on the steam. 

It is exactly the right time for 
all American business to take a 
hitch in its trousers and go to it. 
It’s time to quit whispering. It’s 
time to turn off the poison gas 
and turn on the steam. 


Economizing The business 
in world has just 


been afforded a 

Good- Will rather impressive 
example of what the force of pub- 
lic opinion can accomplish, en- 
tirely without organization, or any 
of the machinery which we are 
accustomed to regard as a neces- 
sary prologue to accomplishment. 
Nobody preached a crusade. 
Nobody mounted the rostrum and 
bade the embattled consumers 
strike for their altars and their 
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fires. But.it happened just the 
same. That utterly intangible ab- 
straction, the average man, sud- 
denly declined to purchase what 
be could get along without, and 
the commercial firmament was 
shaken as a terrier shakes a rug 
by one corner. That slumberous 
monster, the public, turned over in 
bed, and the Macedonian Alexan- 
ders of capital: and labor alike, 
who but now rode in full panoply 
at the head of invincible bat- 
talions, discovered that the paving 
stones were cold and hard in the 
dawn of the morning after. It 
was a lovely dream—while it 
lasted. 

And some there be who, even 
in the face of this mighty ex- 
ample, declare that the good-will 
of the “general public” is nothing 
to them. With the evidence be- 
fore them of what the public can 
do to business with hardly a con- 
scious effort, they still maintain 
that their business can get along 
without an appeal to the public. 
In spite of the recent impressive 
demonstration, they still maintain 
(some of them, at least) that they 
“control” the trade, through re- 
tail or wholesale channels, and the 
public can take ‘what it is lucky 
enough to get. 

Maybe so. Maybe so. But it 
might be worth pointing out to all 
and sundry that what public opin- 
ion has done to business in gen- 
eral it can much more easily do 
to business in particular, and the 
very last place where it is safe to 
economize is in the public’s good- 
will. 


Yesterday’s E. O. Ohren- 


stein, a whole- 
Advertising sale grocer liv- 


Sells To-day’s ing in Chicago, 

Output in writing to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
the other day, asks a question 
about advertising that is signifi- 
cant enough to be answered in 
Printers’ INK. 

Mr. Ohrenstein wants to know 


. 





why the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association 
finds it nécessary to advertise 


prunes this year, even though the 
carry-over plus the total 1920 
crop is less than the domestic 
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consumption in 1919. The quan- 
tity of prunes to be marketed 
this year is, roughly, 200,000,000 
pounds, and that is about the 
quantity this country consumed 
last year. Therefore, argues this 
wholesaler, why foolishly spend 
money advertising to get people 
to do what ‘past records indicate 
they will do anyway? 

In making reply to this inquiry, 
the Journal of Commerce very 
properly says that’ the fact that 
200,000,000 pounds of prunes were 
consumed last year is no sign that 
as much will be consumed this 
year. Thus far this year the de- 
mand has not been up to that 
of the year before. It is obvi- 
ously necessary to increase this 
demand or the consumption will 
not even approximately approach 
the supply. Much of the associa- 
tion’s fruit is already in the pos- 
session of distributors, but it is , 
not selling as briskly as it should 
be. Unless it can be sold, the 
distributors will not go back to 
the association for more. 

The argument might be carried 
one. step further. Even though 
the association had already sold 
the entire 200,000,000 pounds to 
the distributing trade, still it 
would be in duty bound to adver- 
tise to help the trade move the 
supply. The ultimate purpose ‘of 
all advertising is not to stock 
wholesalers and retailers, but to 
get the consumer to buy. Adver- 
tising that only helps 2a manufac- 
turer or a grower to get rid 
of his year’s output is not com- 
pleting its job. It must also 
move the output through all the 
channels of distribution and get 
it into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

Let us carry the argument still 
further. Even if housewives 
were buying prunes at a pace 
that promised quickly to eat up 
this year’s crop, still the associa- 
tion should advertise. Why? So 
as to be sure of the demand next 
year and the year following. The 
demand existing for prunes to- 
day is the cumulative effect of 
the sales stimulus that has been 
applied to prune-selling in years 
gone by. Remove the stimulus 
for any one year and the imme- 
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diate sale would probably not be 
affected, but next year the result 
of the advertising inactivity would 
begin to show up. 

Colgate, or the National Bis- 
cuit Company, or Mr. Wrigley, 
or any other seasoned advertiser 
would probably have no difficulty 
in selling ahead their entire out- 
put for a year or two. But if 
they did succeed in doing that, 
and concluded that, as a result 
of their success, their advertising 
could be discontinued, they would 
not find it so easy to effect a sim- 
ilar sale by the time 1923 or 1924 
rolls around. 

Of course, this is the plain 
A, B, C of advertising, but it 
seems to be necessary frequently 
to repeat the alphabet of the sub- 
ject, as even those who are closest 
to it occasionally forget that it 
is yesterday’s advertising that is 
selling to-day’s output, and that, 
without advertising to-day, to- 
morrow’s production may beg for 
buyers. 


Advertiser, Charles W. Nash, 
Know Your President of the 


Nash Motor 
Banker Company, upon 


his return from a hunting trip 
recently, was tendered a luncheon 
by his big Eastern distributing 
company. There were present the 
dealers who bought from the dis- 
tributing company, their bankers, 
their chief service men and a few 
invited guests. Mn Nash sold 
everyone present on an idea of 
the banker different from the one 
that has been current in some cir- 
cles recently. 

He pointed out that the bankers 
had been saviors of the automobile 
business, rather than wreckers of 
it, as has been so often charged 
by people who have not scratched 
the surface in their investigations. 
The speaker said that permanent 
prosperity can come to any dealer 
only through the instrumentality 
of: his satisfied customers—made 
satisfied with a good product and 
good service afterward. His own 
company, he said, could only pros- 
per through the production of a 
good product, sold at the lowest 
prices consistent with quality. He 
pointed out that it was foolish for 
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dealers to load themselves with 
any more cars than they have ca 
pacity to handle. His suggestion 
was that his dealers should keep 
very closely in touch with their 
local bankers at all times, inform- 
ing them of their position without 
hesitation or reserve. 
In this advice Mr. Nash has 
touched upon a point which it 
would be well forall manufac- 
turers to take cognizance of. It 
can always be pointed out to deal- 
ers and distributors, with advan- 
tage to all, that the banker is, in 
spite of the thoughtless knocks 
he receives, a human being and 
not a man who restricts ‘credit in 
order to hurt industry. The banker 
wants to know what is going on; 
as custodian of local savings he 
is as interested as any man in 
seeing the business in his locality 
go forward in a sound manner, 
But it is also his duty to protect 
the funds of his customers which 
have been deposited with him. 
Any company which is interested 
primarily in the making of its own 
product and not in manufacturing 
securities to be sold to the public, 
with the goods as an after-thought, 
can well operate along the line 
which Mr. Nash has so aptly 
pointed out. A local banker is 
primarily interested in the people 
in his own town and in helping 
them do business for the benefit of 
all. He would surely not be faith- | 
ful to his trust if he allowed local 
dealers in any industry to wade 
out over their heads into the seas 
of uncharted business, and failed 
to give them counsel and advice. 
Every manufacturer who will 
point out to his local dealers the 
advantage of keeping in touch 
with their bankers and in laying 
the cards on the table will be do- 
ing them a great service at the 
present time. More than that, he 
will be doing a service to the whole 
structure of American business, 
which depends upon the banker 
and upon credit and upon the 
proper relationship between the 
distributor and credit. This is’a 
good time ta point out to the dis- 
tributor how bankers can help him, 
to show him how important it is 
to keep the banker informed—and, 
incidentally, to profit by his advice. 
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Are You All Set? 


RE you all set:and ready to go? Is your sales cam- 
paign for 1921 formulated and ready to spring? 
You know what the sale is. It’s just like a crop. If 
you don’t plow and plant and cultivate, there’s no harvest. 
The big task for next year is selling. We've all got to 
dig out the old, forgotten things we used to know and 
put them to use. And if we don’t start, we'll never get 
there. 
Sales printed matter is the best way to start. It’s an 
important element in the sale, and it has become the most 
economical one. 


Let us help you make your drive for 1921 sales. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


“Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 
(Reg. 0. 8. Pat. Of.) 


Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EASTERN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Desires to affiliate himself with strong 
general, trade or class journal that 
requires vigorous, persistent and in- 
telligent advertising representation. 
I have N. Y. City office. Prefer pub- 
lication with substantial circulation 
and earning capacity. Widely ex- 
perienced amongst advertisers and 
agencies and. am a consistent busi- 
ness-getter. Write “Earnest,” Box 
46, Printers’ Ink, New York City. 














Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates the Metropolis of 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 

ork: Chicago 








Lester J. Clarke, an 1. - ne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. jan Payne, Bldg. 








BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book: Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Six New Accounts with 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


The accounts of the Cresta Coffe 
Co. and Rundle- eames Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee; Hardy-Ryan Abstract ‘Co, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Midw est Cor 
West Bend, Wis.; Willard Tra 
Ko. “ Lansing, Mich., and Fireproof Shoe 

Jackson, Mich., are now being 
hactaled by the Milwaukee office of The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company. 


Join Roy Barnhill, Ine. 


Kenneth B. Johnson, recehtly with 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican, ani 
Donald . Hoagland, formerly busines 
manager of the Cornell Countryman, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has joined the staff of 
Roy Barnhill, Inc., repre. 
sentatives, New York. 


publishers’ 


New Account with Manter- 
nach Agency 


The Allen Pharmacal Company, Plain 
field, N. J., manufacturer of the “Royal” 
line of toilet preparations, has placed 
its account with the New York office 
the Manternach company. Newspapets, 
magazines and trade publications will 
be used. 


Represents Canadian Publica- 
tions in New York 


L. H. Meyer, who has been with the 
Toronto office of the MacLean Publish 
ing Company, has joined the New 
York office of this company and wil 
represent a group of acLean trade 
papers im the New York field. 


Lacy Crolius Opens Office 
in Milwaukee 


Lacy Crolius, recently advertising 
manager of the Harley-Davidson Moe 
tor Co., Milwaukee, has opened o 


for sales and advertising counsel work 


in Milwaukee, Wis. 








IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVE 
TISING MAN—AND IT COS 
ONLY 10 CENTS—$5 FOR 


All long-filler Havana, Vuelta Abajo and § 
Clara, uine Imported Wrapper, Cuban h 

made, sweet, mellow and fragrant. 0 
like it in the commercial market. 


nor ch your speed “8 bit. Write on 
letterhead and the bill will follow the 
And then will come your standing order. 
RAMON AZ0GCE COMPA 
ince 1885 
922-24 ON... Street, Philadel 
Send for Descriptive Price 
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{am NEW YORK EDISZOR COMPANY 
VES PLACE ABD PIPCRETR OY REET 
EW YORK 


ay with 

“oa WG Tucker Jr, Esq 
untry 2 The Tucker Agency 
e staff of 30S Fifth avenue 


rs’ repre New York City 


Dear Mr Tucker 


[ anter- So many ee Ee notices have reached 

us eonserning your last advertising, “The Christmas Spirit 
in Industry", and the letter to our customers in reference 
to the coal rider, that I feel this word should be passed 
on to you and those associated with you. 


Not only is the advertising itself of a very 
satisfactory nature, but the positions accorded by the news- 
papers have done’ much to add to its effectiveness. That 
the results should have been so satisfactory is even more 
pleasing at this time when remembering that especially in the 
preparation and placing of the letter you were working under. 
great pressure, with a very narrow time margin, extending far 
into the night. Your availability at all hours and under 
all conditions is, in my judgment, not one of the least ad- 
vantages we enjoy in our advertising relation. 


With many congratulations and best wishes 
for your continued success, 


Sincerely yours 














maida booss on Patents, Trade 
@e., sent free. Our 74 years of exper 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 
assure fullest value and protection to the 

icant. The Selentifice American 

id 200. by all inventors. 

659 Weolworth Bidg., N.Y 

Tower wide. penne, tL, 625 
Washington, % a... bart Blds., 

et s. gen Sr cisco, Cal 








CANADIAN ADV ERTISING 
SMITH, DE! N13 & MOORE 
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Little 


The 


oe 


Schoolmaster, 


Classroom 


UGUSTUS THOMAS’S re- 

marks before thé “dramatic 
classes of Harvard and Radcliffe, 
as quoted in a recent article in 
Printers’ INK, carry the School- 
master back to an afternoon talk 
Mr. Thomas gave before the 
Drama League in Boston several 
years ago. Those members of the 
Class who work on copy will 
probably be interested in two 
points he made. 

Speaking of the effectiveness of 
simplicity and directness, Mr. 
Thomas illustrated his point as 
follows: “Note the increased em- 
phasis and force between ‘I wish 
you to go,’ ‘You must go,’ ‘Go!’ 
and finally, the simple opening of 
the door.” 

It is the unmistakable directness 
of the simple gesture that makes 
good drama; and in advertising it 
is this same directness in exprcss- 
ing merchandising ideas that hits 
the bull’s-eye, 

Later in his talk, speaking again 
of the actual writing of a play, he 
gave a formula that the School- 
master thinks every writer of ad- 
vertising copy should memorize: 
“There are,” he said, “three acid 
tests for every line in a play. It 
must tell the story, develop char- 
acter, or get a laugh. A good line 
will satisfy ong test, an excep- 
tional line, two; but the great line 
meets all three.” 

If all advertising copy were 
written to pass such acid tests the 
Schoolmaster believes there would 
be less use of six-point and eight- 
point type! Yet it is only by 
working to such standards, ex- 
pressed in advertising require- 
ments, that the really great copy 
is written—copy with force and 
directness and sure pulling power. 


A good friend of the School- 
master, who is spending the win- 
ter in California, writes as fol- 
lows: 

The Los Angeles papers claim 
that 300 automobiles from Eastern 
States cross the California state- 


200 


line daily. This may be oversty. 
ing things, but it is a fact that op 
sees in the course of an hour) 
stroll along the main street of ay 
town in southern Califor 
scores of cars bearing the plats 
of States as far east as New Yor 
and New Jersey, as far north x 
Oregon, and as far south » 
Florida. 

If the statement is correct, j 
means that nearly 1,500 peoples 
day are arriving in California “va 
the gasoline route.” In othe 
words, they are not paying th 
railroads a cent for transporte 
tion. 

I wonder if the railroads realix 
that the equivalent of ten train 
loads a day are coming to this 
State—buit not by rail. I wonder, 
too, what proportion of these peo 
ple would have traveled by rail 
if railroad rates were lower, Of 
course the bulk of the “auto tour 
ists” are “cheap” people, but om 
sees enough Packards, Cadillacs 
and Pierce-Arrows on the wa 
west to realize that a lot of pe 
ple are coming overland by auto, 
who could very well afford t 
travel by the , Limiteds.” 


When the Scien read 
in his daily newspaper that science 
had found electric light an aid ® 
the farmer in the productivity of 
his laying hens, he accepted it 
merely as a joke. It seemed to 
good to be true that Madame Ply- 
mouth Rock would lay mare egg 
simply because the hen-house wa 
kept brilliantly illuminated @ 
dark days and at night. 

But now we find an advertise 
who has made a test case of it 
The J. B. Colt Company, mant 
facturer of a farm lighting 
cooking plant, comes right out i 
the open with an egg argumett 
that is linked with light. 

Hens are shown seated on their 
nests, with a brilliant light over 
head. 

“Colt Carbide Light and th 
sun are alike to hens,” says th 
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“A Great Iowa Institution” 





In Addition to 


26,882 evening and 
11,385 morning circulation 
within the city of Des Moines 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


(Morning and Evening) 
have in Iowa, 
2,000 to 3,000 subscribers in 6 Counties 
1,500 to 2,000 subscribers in 7 Counties 
1,000 to 1,500 subscribers in 8 Counties 
500 to 1,000 subscribers in 27 Counties 
250 to 500 subscribers in 11 Counties 
100 to 250 subscribers in 13 Counties 


Write for dot maps visualizing our circulation 
distribution all over Iowa. 





November total daily circulation, 110,617 net paid— 
exceeding the second Des Moines newspaper by over 
60,000. 





We give personal co-operation. 





THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE CO. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Gardner Cowles Harry T. Watts 
Publisher Adv. Mer. 
Representatives: 

New York: Chicago: W. R. Baranger Co. 
I. A. Klein r John Gtass San Francisco 
Metropolitan Tower |, Peoples Gas Bidg. Los Angeles and Seattie 
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I’m Offering Across-the- 
Counter Experience 


I've stuck type and kicked a press; 
handled the advertising of a sub- 
urban dept. store doing 174 mil- 
lions yearly; was service man on 
a national magazine; wrote elec- 
trical dealer and consumer and 
clothing and furnishing copy; sold 
goods on special oceasions. My 
writing is sound, vigorous and 
compelling; I know typography and 
display thoroughly. Age 27; mar- 
ried; willing to go anywhere. 


J. J., Box 47, Printers’ Ink. 














‘case in point. 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 

on your pul tion and be convinc 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














Attention, Manufacturers 


Are your goods sold in the New- 
foundland Market? 

Here’ yy opportunity of developing 
new tra 

EXCELLENT selling and distribut- 
ing facilities offered by 


GERALD S. DOYLE, Manufacturers’ Agent 
317 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 





—— “Through Brains, Brawn 
~~ and nce”’ 

This story of Ames Bros. 

and their “Whitewater 

Stock Farm” appears in 

our January issue. Ad- 

: Set vertisers who read it will 
Me. . give their farm paper 
copy more careful thought here- 

. Advance proofson request. 


after. 
CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, la. 


ry 
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copy. “A New York State farmer 
who enjoys the benefits of Colt 
carbide lighting and cooking ip 
his home installed two Colt bum. 
ers in his hen-house last Novem. 
ber. In three weeks his egg pro- 
duction jumped from 10 to 1 
eggs per day! Colt carbide ga 
light is so near actual sunlight 
that it fooled the hens into work 
ing summer hours in winter 
weather.” 

Advertising should follow the 
progress of Science. Here is 4 
For the advertiser 
would not quote these facts if 
they were open fo question. 


Does oatiediles ae itself se- 
riously? Is the advertiser willing 
to go to any lengths to perfect his 
schedule? The Schoolmaster ob- 
serves daily evidences that this is 
a fact. 

A certain national advertiser 
wished to create and perpetuate a 
trade-mark character. The type 
was that of a certain kind of 
workman. It did not call for one 
of those rubber-stamp characters 
poured from a stock mould. 

“Tt will be expensive to experi- 
ment,” advised the advertising 
agency handling the account. 

“Go as far as you like,” 
the advertiser; “we will 
back of you.” 

In consequence of which, five 
canvases in oil were ordered, Each 
study was from a different artist. 
Each was a painting of the type 
desired. The cost of some of 
them ran into the thousand-dolk 
lar range. 5 
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A. J. EDGELL 
1358: BROADWAY-N.Y. 
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WANTED: 
A Real Copy Chief 


The position of Copy Chief in a large modern Adver- 
tising Agency is one of the most important in the whole 
organization. 


A well rounded mental equipment is called for. A good 
chief must have a background of experience with the 
technique of advertisement production and knowledge of 
where to go for information. He must have imagination, 
vision, and a stock of general knowledge comparable to 
that required of a managing editor of a newspaper or 
magazine. 


In addition, he must have the gift of expression and the 
magnetism that will — enthusiasm among his as- 
sociates and assistants. He must lead them. 


He should have in some degree a sense of form, not so 
highly developed perhaps as in the case of a layout chief, 
but sufficiently so as to recognize the resources of arrange- 
ment. 


He should have some of the facility of the head-line. 
writer, but more properly he should have the analytical 
faculty which will enable him to study a proposition and 
perceive which are the important features and which have 
the greatest sales possibilities. 


Obviously a superior type of mind is required. And when 
we add to brain power, personality of the proper kind, 
the combination is not always easy to find. 


If you think you can qualify along these general lines, 
and if you would be interested in a position of the char- 
acter described, with one of the largest New York 
Agencies, write to us, giving us full particulars about your- 
self ; the positions held; the nature of your experience and 
your ideas as to salary. Address in confidence: 


A. B. X., Box 42, care Printers’ Ink. 
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THOMPSON’S PERSONALIZED 
LITERATURE 
Individualized with respect 
both to the sender and the 
recipient. 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG ~ 100 WEST 21ST 











PRINTED 


ENVELOPES 


eee 6% Envelopes 
10.000 % Window 
10,000 No. 10 Envelopes 
10,000 No. 10 Window 
Prices include printing of corner 5 card in 
black ink. Stock is pes quality 24- Ib. 
White Wove. 5000 of any item 25c per 
thousand additional. Size 6% is 344x6%. 
No. 10 is 4%x9%. Samples sent on re- 
quest. Send us one of your present enve- 
lopes to use as copy. Immediate delivery. 
Let us know your envelope requirements. 
GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Printing Crafts Building 
463 Eighth Avenue New York 











BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Send for Frge Samples! 
10,000 4-page Folders, 34% x6% inches. - 
10,000 4-page Folders, 4x9 inches. ... ° 
Folders, 6x9 inches. . 


All other printing at low prices. Samples free! 
E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S& Dearborn St., Chicage 





Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


f our =a complains good 
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220 West 42nd St., % Peat 5501 sser 
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They were perfect in every de 
tail and represented finished prod. 
ucts. One was accepted, and the 
others discarded. 

And all this, that one super 
excellent type should be created! 

a > Le 


Business may be business, but 
the Schoolmaster notices that 
there is a growing tendency t 
do business in more of a friendly, 
clubby spirit and with less of 
the obvious grinding of business 
machinery. The luncheon table 
and the club lounge are now the 
scene of many of the most im 
portant negotiations. 

The other day the School 
master happened into the office of 
a well-known advertising agency, 
The president had recently had 
his office refurnished, and instead 
of the hard, uncomfortable chairs 
generally found in business offices, 
every chair in his new office suite 
is a comfortable leather one such 
as one finds in men’s clubs. The 
president arose and shook hands 
with your pedagogue and then, 
instead of resuming his seat in 
the swivel chair behind his broad 
mahogany desk, he settled into 
one of the leather chairs for a 
clubby little chat. All the stiff 
ness and busyness melted away 
instantly. 

The Schoolmaster’s first thought 
was “How comfortable and de 
lightful to do business with a maf 
in this way.” And his next 
thought was, “This man is really 
big; he isn’t afraid to get out 
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He Is now Copy Chief of a large, « 
known advertising agency, whose clients 
clude many of the nation’s soonest ind 
organizations. 

HE CANNOT DELAY TOO LONG. 
og YOU USE HIM—GR DO YOU 2 
NOW OF Pacmag WHO CAN? 
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from behind his desk; he doesn’t 
need to surround himself with 
business machinery to make him- 
self seem important and busy. He 
has brains enough and ability 
enough to hold his own out in 
the open.” 

The very furniture of that 
office, and the way it was used to 
create an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and confidence and not to 
produce an effect, was the finest 
kind of an, advertisement for the 
agenc And it is often such 
small things that are the deciding 
factors in the selection of an 


agency. 


Decrease in Montgomery 
Ward November Sales 


A decrease of 22.69 per cent in No- 
vember sales, as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1919, is recorded in the meaty 
report of Montgomery Ward 
November sales totalled $10,889,596, po 
compared with $14,084,444 for the same 
month last year. 

The total sales for eleven months this 
year show an increase of 8.75 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1919, 
however. The figures for this year are 
$102,295,244 against $94,065,344 in 1919. 


Roger Gould in Agency Work 


Roger Gould, formerly with the 
Fitch ars Grindin Machine Company, 
and th Universal Grinding Machine 
acer, Fitchburg, Mass., has been 
appointed production manager of Lar- 
son & Crouch, New York advertising 


agency. 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—The center of agricultural and dairy- 
ing pursuits. A city thus surrounded 
with this wealth is a consuming market. 
Most satisfactorily covered by The 
APPEAL—the morning paper of largest 
circulation north of Sacramento. 
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We have yours of the 30th ult.; 

There are better ways of starting a 
business letter. 

Correspondence can be improved in a 
tactful way which arouses no resent- 
ment on the part of correspondents. 

May I explain to you my plan of cor- 
respondence criticism which is con- 
structive and is accompanied by sug- 
gested improvements in the wording 
criticized ? 

Write H. H. Ewing, Box 45, care P. I.. 


AS The Search - Light 





Anything You Waut To Know 
—FOUNDED IN 1895— 


An organization of Practical Business Men, Investi- 
ators, Statisticians, Economists Historians. An In- 
tien Library Comprising Millions «f Classified 
Records, Clippings, and Pictures— ll Subjects. 
Reports and Business Boks Vrepared 
T GILLISS HANDY 

Founder, President and Executive Chairman 

Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York Editor-in-Chief 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


(2) to cover Centra] Western territory for man- 
ufacturer of nationally advertised specialty, sell- 
ing to Drug, Jewelry and Stationery retailers. 
The successful candidates must be able to a 
out sales campaigns, age A salesmen, 
oceasionally cover territory salesm = 
are not producing. Salary pe008 to “31200 
per year. 

THE ENGINEERING AGENCY, Inc., 

53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Ml. 


. 

Mail Order Concerns! 
Our New “Master” Mail Order De- 
vice will produce nearer 100% cash 
orders, on any good proposition, at 
less cost, than any other method in 
existence. Write for sample, stating 
your line. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


ROY BARNHILL, INC. 
Publishers’ Representatives, N. Y. C. 
organized and represent 
Ag. College Magazines Ass’d 
Agricultural graduates are large pur- 
chasers immediately after graduation. 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., is serving adver- 
tisers in o rganized groups and prin- 
cipal individual college publications. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Bookkeeper—For trade weekly. Must 
be experienced in publishing and pos- 
sess executive ability—give experience, 
references and salary expected. Box 
519, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Unusual oppor- 
tunity for live-wire advertising sales- 
man. Apply at once to Edgar P. Young, 
Publisher, The Marine Journal, 17 State 
Street, New York. 


Jingle Copy Writer wanted. Campbell 
Soup style. Nationally advertised food 
roduct. Submit samples of what you 
ave done, with postage for return. 
Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Wanted on attractive commission. 


DN . 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Secretary by publisher of Trade Weekly. 
Must be experienced in blishing and 
capable stenographer. ust also have 
executive ability. Give experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Box 520, P. I. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 

Energetic and experienced man to s0- 
licit orders for lithographed displays, 
labels and posters. A man who en- 
joys the good-will of his customers and 
can produce business on a salary and 
commission basis. Box 541, Printers’ 
Ink. 
Advertising Solicitor wanted to cover 
New York and the Eastern field by a 
leading special agency representing daily 
newspapers. Want a man who knows 
the advertisers and agencies and who 
has the pep and punch to sell his papers. 
Good salary to starts; permanent position 
with advancement; position open at 
once. Address, giving details and salary 
wanted, A. A. O., Box 551, P. I. 


NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


for news pages, a and rotogra- 
vure sections in nearby large city. ust 
be experienced in line wm wing, | and bor- 
der decorations, fast worker, but of ar- 
tistic ability. Good opportunity to work 
into constructive advertising layouts. 
Qpely Art Gravure Corporation, 406 
est 3ist St.; Telephone Chelsea 4417. 


Outdoor Advertising 


Salesman 

for New York City and vicinity. The 
leaders in the medium of outdoor ad- 
vertising need a high-class representative, 
one with. advertising experience. No 
branch of the advertising ee holds 
greater rewards or has a finer future. 
If you can sell on the merits of a propo- 
sition, if you can analyze, if you can 
construct an advertising sales plan, write 
us for an interview. Box 529, P. I. 
































—— 


Advertising Solicitors—Unusual 
tunities for live wire advertising 
men; big commission and interest jp 
business if desired. Wire or write # 
once. Motor Guide, Rochester, In 


ADVERTISING MAN 

We want an experienced adverti 

man. One possessing ideas and inity 
tive. Must be able to prove by his work 
that he is big enough to fill the positign 
of Advertising Manager for manufg. 
turer doing a national business. Exper. 
ence in advertising paint and varnish 
products preferred. Address, with ful 
information, Box 544, Printers’ Ink, 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
In principal cities and county seats, 
obtain and supervise direct sales; 
Entire or side line. Irivestment of 
$150 to $350 for appliances. We 
est sales methods by which New 
and managers have sold 150,000 of 4 
household appliance and earned from 
3,000 to $10,000 a year. The Reeves 
sompany, 161 Broad Street, Milford, 
onn. 


Young Man Wanted.—Well-establishel 
offset printing company requires ad 
ditional salesman—good future with 
enterprising, steadily growing, high- 
grade institution specializing along 
practically exclusive lines. Men de. 
sired need not have had printing 
experience, but must be well edu 
cated, possess good address, initia 
tive and willingness td work 
Age, under 25. Salary basis. Give 
full particulars regarding education 
and experience. Address Box 563, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 
Controlling Business 


can make attractive connection with 
seasoned, successful Chicago agency. 
Accounts may be of copy-writing @ 
full service nature. An opportunity 
for some advertising manager who 
wants to get back in the agency busi 
ness. Applicant must be versatile and 
able to write all classes. of copy. 
Address in confidence Box 542, Print 
ers’ Ink, 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
Several high-grade salesmen are needed 
by a growing organization. Our men are 
making im commissions here in New 
York from $100 to $500 a week. 

A number of District Sales Managers 
are to be selected from the ranks in the 
next few months. These managerial 
positions will be on a commission bass, 
thereby insuring that YOU will cash @ 
on YOUR work. They should net 
from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 

Give age and business experience} 
further details at interview. Box 545, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ART 
SALESMAN 


Wanted a man that can secure art 
work for an organization of four 

jalist artists. alary. Or 25 per 
cent commission on all business brought 
in or recommended. Commissions will 
be paid on receipt of order. Leo Aarons 
Advertising Artists, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, Phone Vanderbilt 
7856. 








TRATORS WANTED TO FUR- 
ee SKETCHES FOR COVERS OF 
HOUSE ORGANS IN COLORS, I will 
be in New York on December _— = 
would like t some suggestio 

Ay of wok done. Address Box 
556, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 

This agency wants an experienced tech- 
nical copy writer and layout man who 
can write high-grade copy pertaining to 
machinery, valves and fittings, foundry 
and engineering equipment, and kindred 
products. One with technical magazine or 
advertising agency experience preferred. 

If you think you are the man, please 
submit samples of your work, and write 
us in detail regarding your age, experi- 
ence, references and salary desired. 

a emeeeene will be treated in the 

ictest confidence. 
address: “FE. H. C.,” Box 521, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED 
MULTIGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
Give full particulars with price. 

THE NATIONAL SELLING CO., 
Allentown, Pa. 


FOR RENT 
Part of pleasant skylight studio to Free 
Lance Artist. Call immediately. Phone 
Chelsea 3837, Richards, 5 est 16th 
Street, New. York City. 


AGENCY FOR SALE—Clearing $6,000 
yearly and growing. Local service only, 
in Pittsburgh district. Any experienced 

ertising man can handle. It’s an op- 
portunity. $2,750. Box 518, P. I 


FOR SALE 
New list of chain stores, over 400 
systems. Prepaid in connection with 
recent. market study. Up-to-date ad- 
dresses. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 


- . ”? 

“I Write It Right 
Circulars, Booklets, Letters, Ads. Also 
Layouts for Effective Setting. Write 
John P. Duncan, 200 B’way, New York 
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STUDIO SPACE 
suitable for commercial artist. 


Large, 
’Phone service included. Apply The 
American Milliner, 15 West 38th St., 
New York City. 


Booklets, folders, etc. ot oeniepen 
concern doing such printing for New 
York concerns for many years, can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery; close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J 


‘Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters ; 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 


Want Some Good Copy? 


Not wizard stuff, mind you, but 
sane, readable, representative ad- 
vertising. A prominent national 
advertiser now runs it and likes it. 
I’ve fire enough for another iron. 
Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 


MR. MANUFACTURER 

If you will answer this ad immediately 
you will be in touch with a real live co- 
operative association of COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS. We can handle any or all 
of your art work from magazine adver- 
tising and direct-by-mail booklets to a 
catalogue, and especially technical sub- 
jects. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 


INKS—BARGAIN PRICES 


Large assortment of standard make 


TYPOGRAPHIC INKS 
Very Attractive Prices 
Sackett & Wilhelm Corp. 


GRAND ST. & MORGAN AVE., 
BROOKLYN 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Free-Lance Copy—Technical copy writer 
in large Chicago agency has time for 
writing free-lance copy. Experienced in 
power plant and automotive fields. Box 
561, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor, now resident, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in business paper planning, 
news and management, is desirous of 
a connection with New York publisher. 
Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertisin of unusual ability 
available January ist as advertising 











man 





FOR A FEW PALTRY 
DOLLARS 
I will write a series of sales 
letters that will sell your 
goods where a_ salesman 
couldn’t get a look in. Ask 
for evidence. : 
JED SCARBORO, 

557a Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 





. Ten years’ experience. East 
or Middle West preferred. Address 
Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


Real Producer Available 


A thorough, successful sales and adver- 
tising exectitive—a real merchandiser 
who gets results—would like a new con- 
nection where there is a larger oppor- 
tunity. Now in the South, but would 
consider any location. Address P. O. 
Box 972, New Orleans, La. 
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Editor of number of years’ experience 
in technical and semi-technical fields 
seeks situation. College graduate. A 
proved builder in wide divergent 
fields. Box 522, Printers’ Tnk. 





SALES executive, experienced in credits, 
advertising, office management. Goo 
correspondent. Employed. Desires sales 
or branch managership. Age 35. Mar- 
ried. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Letter and designer for color and 
black and white wishes work in 
«spare time. Box 531, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager, New 
York, available for part-time service. 25 
years’ experience with agencies and na- 
tional advertisers. Experienced in mail- 
order work. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 











2,000 sales 

in four days 

from one advertisement. 

Would you like this? 

Free Lance. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 
From a page to a booklet. 


RESEARCH MAN—Broad training mar- 
ket investigations, dealer surveys, per- 
sonally rom directing assistants. Eight 
years. Capable taking entire charge 
agency or manufacturer’s research. 
Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising research man and _ sstatis- 
tician, head of research department of 
strong agency, will make live and com- 
qepenncs analysis for special accounts. 

rite what products you Want investi- 
gated. Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 

Young lady having 8 years’ experience, 
including advertising and text makeup 
on weekly periodical, wishes position in 
publication office or advertising agency; 
stenographer; sala $30-$35. Address 
Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION, MEN! 


Young, but experienced, advertising man 
and salesman desires opportunity with 
live-wire agency as solicitor. 

Has ability, pep and grim determina- 
tion to succeed. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Twelve years in Western field, 
handling trade and general 
ublication, open January Ist. 
ave no list. Correspondence 
confidential. Address Box 534, 

Printers’ Ink. 
Sales 


Foreign Mansger 


American businessman; epvaitng log- 
icist; speaks six languages; equally at 
home in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Paris, Berlin, adrid, 
Milan, Cairo, Peking, would organize 
lively sales agencies throughout the 
world. Charles D. Wetmore, 1034 Ave- 
nue “D,” San Antonio, Texas. 
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A trade paper advertising manager, age 
28, in complete charge of advertising 
and correspondence departments is sever. 
ing present connection where he has 
made good. A talk now will result iq 
our getting together on a satisf; 
basis. Available January Ist. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 








Editor of weekly magazine in Mid 
dle West desires change.. Ten years 
newspaper and magazine work 
Served overseas. Salary $5,000. Ad 
dress “Harding-Cox,” care Box 540, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Experienced advertising man and busi- 
ness executive with house-organ, business 
paper, editorial, direct-mail and mail- 
order experience. Understands marketing 
methods and salesmanship. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute training. 
change. Middle West preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 549, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MAN—I am a practical 
production man with wide experience 
and should now like to connect with 
smaller agency. Have a thorough knowl- 
edge of engraving, electrotyping, printing 
and lithography. Can organize depart- 
ment. I am ready for your opportunity. 
Let’s get together. Box 560, P. I. 


RESEARCH EXPERT 
A woman of experience seeks position 
in Manufacturing organization requir- 
ing services of a research executive, 
thoroughly conversant with automotive 
products. Now employed by high-class 
publishing company. ‘an take complete 
charge of correspondence. Box 553, P. L 


MY SALES COPY CREATES 
DEMAND 


Co with selling-power tremendously 
needed NOW to BUILD business. Keen- 
ness plans expansion before others. 
Selling-power ads and letters revolu- 
tionize results. Ideas bridge gap between 
mediocrity and wealth. Words—thoughts 
—are the most stupendous power of the 
Universe! Business won’t drag if we 
won't let it! I CAN! Employed; pré 
fer less salary for more opportunity. 
Demonstrated ability. New York. Box 
546, Printers’ Ink. 




















Are you looking for a man 
with a broad and varied 
experience in constructive 
sales and executive posi- 
tions; one who possesses 
analytical ability, initiative, 
enthusiasm, and who has a 
thorough knowledge of the 
fund tals of busi 
principals? 





An American, age 36, with 
these qualifications and 
experience in the export 
trade to Latin-America will 
be open for an engagement 
January Ist, Box 533, P. I. 
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(OMMERCIAL ARTIST—A competent 
wd experienced young lady, who does 
t pen-and-ink drawings, water- 
lor illustrations, textile and costume 
i interiors, layouts, etc. Graduate 
of New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Frank Alvah Parsons, Di- 
rector. Spat moderate salary. Box 555, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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NEED THIS MAN? 

College man, 30, 10 years’ practical ex- 
perience, 6 of these as executive, pleas- 
ing personality, knows men and business 
methods. Has advertising and sales pro- 
motion ability. Salary $4800. For fur- 
ther information address PAPCO, Box 
562, care of Printers’ Ink, giving in de- 
tail position, location, etc. 





MAIL SALES PROMOTION 
Young man; age 33; married; well edu- 
ated; trained in direct-by-mail methods; 
griter of resultful copy, letters, circulars, 
etc.; familiar with general sales and mer- 

ising detail; seeking new connec- 
ton in New York City or nearby as 
assistant sales or advertising executive. 
Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE 

Fifteen years’ experience in all de- 
partments. Seeks connection as con- 
tact man or business manager. Avail: 
able about January Ist. Congenial 
association and real opportunity of 
more importance than salary. Age 35. 
Resident New York City. Address 
Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
capable of taking entire charge of ad- 
yertising department of manufacturing 
concern. Also capable of directing sales 
and merchandising. At present employed 
as advertising and business manager of 
Middle West daily newspaper. Not out 
of a job, but seeking location where 
opportunity for advancement. College 

uate, thirty-one years old, married. 

‘ences. alary $6,000. Address 
Box 532, care of Printers’ Ink. 


“Thoroughly competent space-buyer— 
good analytical mind, excellent judg- 
ment, tact! ul and courteous in all his 
dealings. Good executive, thinks con- 
structively; is loyal, faithful, conscien- 
tious and thorough,” said my last em- 

. Now seeking permanent con- 
nection, with real o age as either 
Space-Buyer or ce Manager—or 
both combined. Allround agency 
training and recommendations as to 
ability and character. Box 528, P. I. 


Wanted—Some firm in the South 
or Middle West to harness m 
energy and experience to their salés 
oo I write sparkling letters! 

ey sell your product, keep the 
sales-force on their toes, keep your 

ers mailing orders. Twenty-six; 
Married; an ex-Army Officer. Six 
ears’ experience—Salesman, Sales 
omotion Manager, Assistant Sales 
and Advertising Manager. Wire 
or write Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION 


Advertising - Editorial 


is offered by man of years of experience 

in publishing field and wide experience 

in industrial lines to Southern, Middle 

West and Western publishers in techni- 

tal or semi-technical lines. Commission 
space rate basis only. 

Box 523, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Successful solicitor and manager offers 
his services to that publisher requiring 
best of representation in New York and 
Eastern territory. Experienced in gen- 
eral magazine, class journal, trade and 
export paper fields; opportunity main 
consideration; best credentials; letters 
confidential. Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


Have you a place in your organization 
for a young man, 28 years of age, thor- 
oughly expetienced in foreign correspon- 
dence, contracts, schedules, rates and 
newspaper Office routine? Seven years 
with one of leading metropolitan news- 
papers. Salary commensurate with high- 
class work expected. Willing to go 
anywhere, promotion is based on ability 
to produce. Excellent references. Box 
566, Printers’ Ink. 


An exceptionally capable young lady, 
who has been shouldering the duties of 
secretary and assistant to the general 
manager, is desirous of, securing a posi- 
tion offering a wider range of activity, 
thereby increasing the remuneration such 
added responsibility would entitle her to. 

She is thoroughly conversant with 
every detail of cost accounting, super- 
vision of system and general production, 
and we sincerely regret that we are un- 
able to provide an outlet for her ability. 

Communicate with us at once if you 
wish to interview her. Box 554, P. I. 


A TRAINED ADVERTISING MAN 
With a clean-cut record as producer of 
real energetic advertising, sales litera- 
ture and house-organs—the sort that 
makes every advertising dollar pay a 
dividend—who has proved himself on 
both domestic and foreign sales promo- 
tion; whose experience includes agency 
work, and who is now holding down a 
good position with a prominent national 
advertiser, wants a job which carries 
a greater responsibility. Age 27, mar- 
ried, Christian. Just write—and tell 
him when you want to see him. Box 
527, Printers’ Ink. 


Hire Me 
as Asst. to Agency Executive 


or Asst. Advertising Manager 
in or near New York City 


I can prepare copy, layouts and 
— hlets, order plates, meet people, 
andle details—save your time. Four 
years’ general advertising agency ex- 
perience, all departments. Iso shoe 
manufacturer sales promotion. Good 
reason why available. Samples and 
references. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 
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With no other medium 
national in its character 
is it possible to localize 
sales effort to the same 
degree as with Outdoor 
Advertising. A certain 
territory or district in 
any city can be given 
intensive attention. This 
feature can be appre- 
ciated by the man who 
is trying to build up dis- 
tribution or consumer 
acceptance. The man- 
ufacturer of a class 
product would also be 


appreciative. 
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Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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800,000 


The net paid 
circulation of 


The Chicago 








Sunday Tribune 


now exceeds 
eight hundred 
thousand. 
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